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THE PROGRESS AND THE MORALS OF 

SECULARISM 



CHAPTER I. 

INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL SURROUNDINGS. 

1 SHALL endeavor in this and the succeeding 
chapter to examine the relative weight of the 
influences which are exerted upon theologic be- 
lief, on the one hand by industrial, and on the 
other by intellectual, surroundings. By industrial 
surroundings I mean more particularly to indicate 
those impersonal forces which have g^rown out of 
modem discovery and invention; by intellectual 
surroundings, those influences by which one mind 
acts upon another, either directly through the pro- 
cesses of verbal reasoning and by the exercise of 
mental and assumed spiritual authority, or else less 
directly through books. 

If we take two boys of equal natural intelligence, 
one a deaf-mute, and the other endowed with normal 
powers of hearing and speech; if we begin their 
education by placing the deaf-mute in a shop where 
he is taught mechanics entirely by association with 
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machinery and the steam-engine, and the other at a 
school where he is taught the theory of mechanics 
and of the steam-engine, we shall have in the first 
example an instance of the influence of physical sur- 
roundings, and in the second an instance of the 
influence of intellectual surroundings. I have as- 
sumed in this illustration a complete separation of 
the two forces which I have respectively indicated as 
physical and mental. In point of fact, they are not 
strictly separable : they are interdependent and co- 
related as parts of one great force ; we may, never- 
theless, hold them in the mind as separate, in order 
thereby to be able to study their relative qualities, 
and to estimate, if we may not definitely ascertain, 
the weight of each as a contributing factor to the 
general movement. 

To be affected more by verbal reasoning than by 
impersonal circumstances, or conversely, is not a 
matter of choice. The difference arises largely from 
the situation in which one happens to be, and from 
the mental and physical aptitudes which one hap- 
pens to have. One who, from mental fitness and 
opportunity, becomes a student of the cloister, will 
naturally derive his impressions more directly from 
other minds or from books than from actual contact 
with affairs ; whilst another who is placed in a posi- 
tion where he becomes an industrial actor, and who 
is suited to his place, will be likely to be more inter- 
ested in and influenced by physical surroundings, 
and less interested in and influenced by the higher 
processes of verbal reasoning, than he who is the 
student. It is obvious enough that these influences 
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as contrasted with each other produce different 
results. 

The industrial classes are not regarded by the 
metaphysician as having a propensity for abstract 
reasoning. From the very character of their occu- 
pations, these classes are not apt to become inter- 
ested in such study. Even if there are those of 
them who have the mental qualification and dispo- 
sition, they have not the time required for obtaining 
the necessary discipline. As a matter of fact, com- 
paratively little that they know has been derived 
from the study of books — nothing perhaps from the 
study of books which deal in abstract reasoning. 
They have received their knowledge chiefly from 
the object-lessons of their occupations. This, of 
course, does not imply that they are not thinkers; 
it does imply that their thinking, stimulated and 
otherwise influenced by their surroundings, is likely 
to be of the more practical kind. It is because they 
are not inclined to abstractions — it is because their 
surroundings occupy their attention and thought — 
that they become more impressed by natural law 
than by "supernatural intervention." Not only is it 
true that these workers learn to think upon the 
properties of the things with which they are asso- 
ciated as natural instead of supernatural, but it is 
also true that this kind of thought grows upon them, 
and so becomes habit. As each invention requires 
a higher degree of skill in its application, a higher 
degree of intelligence is produced by it, and from 
the accumulation of inventions a progressive and 
general movement in intelligence inevitably results. 
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As the industrial mim begins in Ins daly occnpoticm 
to direct tho«>e forces of Xaturemixklixre sosoepdUe 
of dirtrction. he begins to draw impneasaons faom 
tbove simpler and more direct mzmfestations of 
Nature in the moving forces nearest him, and he 
thus gradually de\^elops a capacity to disocra and 
generalize regarding the higher and moaie complex 
manifestations of Nature. He may be, and indeed 
often is» defective in dialectic sVill, bnt sodi lessons 
a$ he does receive are constantly accompanied by 
physical illustration, and the conclusions which he 
derives from these are of a kind which are associated 
with his experiences. Behind all his conclusions 
lie* the great sum of all the industries — the phjrsical 
fruits of discovery and invention. That which the 
ordinary man lacks to make him an adept in the 
philov/j^hy of modem science, is mental scope and 
dii>cipline ; in other words, the power to generalize 
fiot only ujKin the data afforded by his immediate 
surroundings, but upon data generally. I do not 
\x\t'A\\ that the industrial worker usually has those 
m<:ntal qualities which are necessary to make him a 
plulos^>phcr in the higher sense of the word ; nor do 
I think all of his class arc ever likely to have them. 
The natural mental gifts which are requisite for the 
higher philosophy arc not common; besides, as I 
have hitherto intimated, even if one has the requisite 
niental quality and disposition, so long as he remains 
an Industrial worker his very occupation makes it 
hnjirobatilc that he should acquire the fuller disci- 
pline which the philosopher must have. I do mean, 
liowcver, to suggest that all the immediate mental 
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1^ sieiLr-re irzh ecactr>es5 ii« f*>roe of these influ- 
ctjc^::^^ boii beci^Lse c-f tbe diScTihy of boldii^ them 
3T) the 23::r:d as 5e:>£rarc «i^i aiso because of the 
drfficully of gn-irig dtiTiTiht va2ae to a power so com- 
pi£x 2ls is the sum c f our suiroiiadiugs. or to one so 
vjbtle as is the power of one mind over another. 
\Vc may, howerer. infer their relathre preponderance 
by 5t-;;dy:rjg the results which flow from them : and 
it ficcms to me that we shall thus discover that this 
relative preponderance has been conmionly mis- 
e5;timated, especially by those who assume exclusive 
powe^sion of what is called the higher thought ; 
that i>,that the formative character of that influence 
exercised over the common mind by the higher 
procc-^MTS of metaphysical philosophy has been gen- 
erally credited with a degree of importance to which 
it is not justly entitled, and that, on the other hand, 
the formative character of the influence of impersonal 
surroundings has not been given its due weight. 
This misestimate is due to facts which I shall briefly 
notice. 

Among the scholars and metaphysical philosophers 
thrm^rijlvcs there is an inherent tendency to mag- 
nify the hij{h vocation of metaphysical philosophy. 
S(h';larship itru-lf imparts to the scholar a sense of 
mental supremacy. Accompanying this there is 
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usually a relic of that pride which so characterized 
all the older metaphysicians and scholiasts — a pride 
which manifests itself in the wish to keep knowledge 
from the common people ; besides, the attitude of 
metaphysics toward the masses is always authorita- 
tive rather than persuasive. Just as these masses 
are unaccustomed to or ignorant of the processes 
of thought by which the metaphysician deals with 
premises and reaches conclusions, they are obliged to 
take whatever they do take upon his authority and 
not upon their own examination and reasoning. 

With the masses, the fact of having the superior 
mental class to do their thinking, in itself involves 
an exaggeration as to the effect of metaphysical 
thought upon their own mental progress. The 
estimate which the common mind entertains of the 
higher is one which cannot be built upon examina^ 
tion, since the mental processes of the higher mind 
are uncomprehended by the lower. This estimate is 
a product of the imagination, impressed with a sense 
of awe. Among the uneducated, therefore, the esti-] 
mate of the influence of metaphysics is, and always 
must be, vague, because metaphysics is beyond their 
comprehension. That the direct influence of meta^ 
physical thought as a means of developing the com- 
mon mind is overestimated, becomes entirely plain, 
I think, when we turn from the low estimate which 
the metaphysician usually entertains of the mind of 
the masses, and the vague estimate the masses enter- 
tain of the metaphysician, to the actual effect which 
metaphysics produces upon the uneducated. Meta- 
physics gives its conclusions as authority concerning 
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things which are not understood. It must be seen 
that the influence of authority is not to induce 
mental activity, since it affords no encouragement 
for independent thinking to the minds of those it is 
intended to govern. Metaphysics, in exercising 
authority, excludes the exercise of persuasion ; in 
dictating its conclusions, it can never encourage 
objective investigation. Metaphysics, then, so far 
from conferring upon the common mind that spon- 
taneity on which all great mental and physical pro- 
gress depends, produces repression. It is accordingly 
shown in all history that, so long as metaphysics 
and theology deigned only to give conclusions 
by authority, and to seek to enforce them, the 
common mind showed no signs of progress ; and it 
was only when theology was forced to open slightly 
the door for spontaneous thought that the common 
mind began to move. Since that time it has been 
only as metaphysical philosophy and theology have 
been driven by physical philosophy that this general 
mental movement has become accelerated. 

Now, with those other kinds of influences which 
come from physical surroundings, all the conditions 
of mental movement, so far as these concern the 
masses, are changed. Physical surroundings, by 
their suggestive and persuasive character, not only 
reach the few, but the great mass of men, and they 
are instant, intimate, and constant in their operation. 
The modes of thought which they generate are not 
of the subtle kind which come from metaphysical 
books, which, as I have said, the masses do not read, 
and which they could not understand if they did : 
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they are modes of thought resulting primarily from 
facts which the immediate occupation of the masses 
compels them to examine and realize ; the effect of 
these facts upon the mind is to promote spontaneous 
thinking, and thus to counteract conclusions which 
have been derived from authority or the thinking of 
others. 

Another reason why due importance has not been 
given to the influence of these industrial surround- 
ings upon theology is, that the industrial workers 
themselves do not often furnish any outspoken evi- 
dence of the changes which have gradually taken place 
among them with reference to their beliefs.* They 
rarely, if ever, address themselves to the public on 
the subject. Whilst they are active enough with 
tongue and pen in discussing their immediate rela- 
tions to their daily occupation, so that one meets 
theories from industrial workers of all kinds and in 
every rank, yet these industrial workers very seldom 
appear in the polemical field, and therefore their re- 
lations to religious questions do not much attract 
public attention. Their attitude towards theology, 
so far from being in any sense aggressive, is nega- 
tive: it manifests itself in indifference. Wc find 
many among this class who, whilst they may be 

' I hmve made it a point to talk with a good many, not highly 
educated, hut intelligent men, engaged in industry, who were formerly 
what is calle<l orthodox, but who have since become sceptical ; and I 
find that in nearly every case the individual does not attribute the 
change which has taken place in his mind to reading or conver- 
sation. As one of them expressed it to me: '* It has come about 
by itself." 
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As pr£z=™i£iT t:> tie rzrdKr scndv of tlic influ- 
ca>ce of ErdufCriil szrrrciridirs^ :zpoa dw istcSect of 
tht zxustiial class, it is seoesssry fanedv to trace 
the processes diroogh ^viudi tbeowogy gradually 
began to lose its hold upon ftkc popular mind and 
to be rej^aced by srcnlar tbougfat. 

The metaphysical phiiosopher has never sought 
the popular audience. Woridng in the higher fields 
ot secular thought — in the region of pure ideas and 
mental conceptions, — he places a higher estimate on 
the mental processes by which he supports his 
system. From the very character of his study he 
assumes an attitude of supremacy and isolation. 
His philosophy cultivates in him a loft>' sense of 
indifference for physical influences, and a contempt 
for physical philosophy. This is the attitude which 
ha» characterized metaphysics from the time of 
Thalc» to the present day. 

On the other hand, the study of metaphysics has 
never proved alluring to the popular mind. The 
liabitH of thought which are necessary to the meta- 
physician arc acquired by long and patient discipline, 
ttiMl thcrn only by minds endowed with subtlety. 
Such (IiHcipIinc to the ordinary mind is irksome, and 
ttuch iiKMital Hubtlcty usually absent. Moreover, 
pure? rcuHoninj; docs not satisfy a man who is en- 
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gaged in constant physical activity. There is then 
no bond of union between the metaphysician and the 
industrial worker. 

The relation which theology holds to the indus- 
trial classes in this respect, however, is entirely 
different. While the mental processes of the theo- 
logian, like those of the metaphysician, are above the 
common mind, the attitude of the masses to theol- 
ogy, and of theology to the masses, arises from the 
nature of the subject with which theology has to 
deal. Theology, in its fullest sway, assumed to 
reach and govern the whole of life and of conduct. 
Every act of man from birth to death furnished a 
motive for interierencc. As it was the other world, 
abo. with which theology dealt, the affairs of this 
world were made subordinate. All things were 
regulated by those who were assumed to be possessed 
of the sacred power of announcing authoritative 
conclusions, These teachers assumed a sacred 
power to direct man's beliefs, or at least his pro- 
fession of belief. The whole system was held to- 
gether by compact organization, and supported by 
worship practised through elaborate rituals with 
ornate ceremonials. Whereas, in secular meta- 
physics, as we have seen, the masses were always 
indifferent to philosophic thought because they 
could not understand it : here in theology, under 
the influence of the emotions, the traditions, the 
ccrcmoniaU, and rituals, these same minds became 
Imbued with a sense of reverence which served 
CDtnplctcIy to hold them in mental and physical 
Mibjcction. 
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So long as this continued, the field of active 
thought was occupied exclusively by theologians 
and metaphysicians. When conflicts arose between 
these, the scepticism which resulted had at first but 
slight effect upon the popular mind, except perhaps 
that the animosity engendered by dispute made the 
mass of men, who did not understand the definite 
causes, more passionate and partisan adherents of 
the Church. 

Accordingly, we find from historical review, that 
the mental habit which prevailed during the period 
of highest ecclesiastical domination, whilst it en- 
couraged intellectual astuteness and agility among 
the few, left the masses in the hopeless dependence 
of ignorance. For, so long as the theologians were 
most earnestly absorbed in the contemplation of 
transcendent thought, and could give their conclu- 
sions to the masses as sacred behests, so long was 
there discernible among these masses no disposition 
whatever to examine the conditions upon which they 
received the behests of faith from priest and state. 
The whole attitude of the people was one of accep- 
tance, submission, and mental sloth. That there 
could be no general mental activity and no physical 
fruits from such conditions is only too obvious. All 
the splendid mental gymnastics which characterized 
secular philosophy taught nothing to the people: 
they bore no fruit. All the refined scholasticism of 
theology bore only the fruit of mental repression. 
Under the domination of a system which assumed 
absolute authority over the body and mind, there 
could be no foundation for industrial growth, since 
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the first condition of progressive industry is that he 
who is engaged in it shall think.* 

At length came the Reformation. As the re- 
formers denied the Pope's exclusive authority and 
set up the right of private judgment, there neces- 
sarily followed a limitation to their own claim for 
exclusive authority, and thus, some resort to per- 
suasion became necessary in the reformer's methods. 
In the appeal of these reformers to human judgment, 
there was the first opening in the direction of indi- 
vidual thought ; and it is a significant fact of history 
that liberty had its beginning through rifts in 
oppression. 

The immediate influence of the Reformers upon 
theology and upon secular philosophy was plain 
enough. The farther-reaching effects, however, were 
not so clear, even to the philosophers. Lord Bacon, 
beginning to avail himself of the new freedom, 
pointed out the salient features of the old oppres- 
sion. In his Novum Organum and his De Augmentis 
he unhesitatingly charges the industrial paralysis 
which characterized the middle ages, to the influence 
of the Church, and vividly portrays the huge ecclesi- 
astical system of Rome as an incubus to human 
progress. He not infrequently refers to theology 
in a general way as a troublesome adversary to 
philosophy, as obstructing the way of thought by 

' There was, it is true, in spite of the repression, here and there an 
instance of inquiry into physical nature. Thus Roger Bacon, in the 
thirteenth century, made discoveries and inventions which, consider- 
ing the age he lived in, seem wonderful ; but his magnificent labors 
gained for him only an imprisonment of fourteen years, and other 
marks of unremitting persecution during most of his life. 
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"superstition and blind and immoderate zeal for 
religion " ; but he refrains from making any specific 
charge against the particular phase of theology 
which immediately environed him and which satu- 
rated his age. Whilst it could not be otherwise 
than that he should find himself sometimes ham- 
pered by scholastic dogma, the fruits of his own 
philosophy had not yet sufficiently grown to enable 
even him to discern their full sceptical import. Be- 
sides this, in the vitality of theologic power which 
prevailed when the Organum was conceived, Bacon 
could never have hoped for support or countenance 
from his contemporaries, if he had seen and set forth 
the possibility of a subsidence of theology in ratio 
to the growth and elaboration of his philosophy. 
We know now that a subsidence has taken place, 
and is taking place, as the result of the growth of 
the physical and mental fruits which are born of his 
philosophy. But even if he had conceived such a 
result, it is obvious that it would have been fatal to 
him to have hinted it. That he did not conceive 
it, there is ample evidence throughout his work. If, 
however, he did not place theology in subjection to 
his philosophy, he at least refused to recognize the 
subjection of his philosophy to theology. He there- 
fore took what seems to have been the only available 
course : he sought to divide the two by so clear a 
line of separation that one should not in any manner 
trench upon the other. " If," he said, towards the 
conclusion of his De Augmentis^ " I shall proceed to 
speak of theology, I shall step out of the bark of 
human reason and enter into the ship of the Church, 
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which cannot, without the Divine compass, properly 
direct its course ; for which the stars of philosophy, 
which have hitherto shone on us so brilliantly, afford 
no light. On this subject, therefore, it is well that 
I keep silence." * The expectation of such a separa- 
tion was founded upon a vain hope. The division 
was a purely artificial one, and could not be main- 
tained. The effort only shows that Bacon did not 
realize that an essentially progressive scepticism was 
what was actually set in motion by the Reformation 
and encouraged by his philosophy. Whilst he was 
ready enough to attribute the paralysis of the middle 
ages to the theologic system of Rome, he did not 
perceive that the theologic system which he himself 
supported, exerted in like manner, though in modi- 
fied degree, a similar influence upon his own age 
and upon his own mind, and that it was the tendency 
of his own philosophy to produce fruits which should 
progressively illustrate this fact. 

It was by very slow stages that ** the new learning " 
put forth by Bacon made those inroads upon theo- 
logic thought which Bacon did not himself contem- 
plate. Philosophy, stimulated to a greater freedom 
under the influence of physical science, gradually 
dropped the old characteristics which adhered to it 
as metaphysics, and clothed itself with those of 
physics. Henceforth, its tone was gradually modi- 
fied from one of authority to one of persuasion. 
The old assumption of dictation began to be sup- 
planted by the new effort to convince, until now 
philosophy is coming to rest its right of being in the 

* /V Augmentit, lib. ix., chap. i. 
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approval of the understanding and the experiences, 
not of the few, but of all men who will listen to it. 
Its findings are falling into harmony with the 
sequence of natural phenomena. All this marks a 
gradual change from the esoteric to the exoteric — 
from a tone of lofty indifference in metaphysics, and 
a tone of dogmatic authority in theology, to the 
democratic and persuasive tone of physical science. 
Moreover, this influence gradually widens and 
deepens as it progresses. The philosophy which in 
its metaphysical phase was so lofty and indifferent, 
and which in its theological phase held the masses 
in ignorant awe, as it becomes physical, recognizes 
in the common people efficient coadjutors, who fur- 
nish data from which thought is constructed, and 
who thus come into accord with the higher reasoning 
which it employs. 

If we may take the present character and incidents 
of this movement as a means of forecasting its further 
direction, we may reasonably infer from both, a con- 
tinuance and growth of the new relation which the 
philosopher has come to hold towards the individual 
and the mass. We may expect to find the philoso- 
pher becoming more and more impressed with the 
view that it is his office, not to create a system, but 
to make a correct interpretation and delineation of 
a dynamic movement — a movement in which the 
masses take a large and important part, and of which 
philosophy itself is one of the results. Naturally 
the new philosophy depends for recognition, not 
upon authority, as did the old philosophies, but 
upon explanation ; not upon an assumed power to 
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rule the ignorant, as does theology, but upon the 
power to stimulate inquiry' and convince the reason. 
The tendency of such a philosophy is to bring the 
philosopher into the closest relation uith the masses 
of men, to establish and cement a union which has 
hitherto been ignored by the metaphysician and in 
part accomplished by the theologian only upon the 
condition of mental sen-itude. 

In looking more particularly into the manner in 
which impersonal surroundings operate upon the 
minds of the industrial masses, we note the rela- 
tive force of the influence of surroundings as con- 
trasted with the power of mere abstract argument. 
It is not by syllogisms that their minds arc most 
acted upon, but by their constantly seeing natural 
bw in dynamic o|>cration. It was the illusive 
character of the syllogism that greatly impressed 
Bacon's mind. "Of induction," he says, " the logi- 
cians seem to have taken no serious thought, but 
pass it by with slight notice and hasten to the 
forroulx of deputation. I, on the contrary, reject 
demonstration by syllogism as acting too confusedly 
and Icttini^ nature slip out of its hands." ' The in- 
dustrial mind inevitably draws reasons from those 
moving, although impersonal, forces by which the 
industrial cUsse:* gain their daily bread, rather than 

■Bkbo'i Wothx, SpedditiE & EUii otition. New York. lUg, rol. 
fBL. piC« 41. Haoua lurttwr uys : "The ijrllogUni coiuUt* of 
ffc pMilt om mad sordi, anil wunl* >rc ihe (okeni Mid sens ol 
■atfcM*. Nmt, if ihe Tery Dotimu of Ibe uAvA b« Impnpsrljr «Dd 
wn\ fclwHj abMniacd \tma fact*, vifue. not iuffident1)r definiu, 
ink]), in *bort. in manr rnvj*. \hm »liola «aslr lumblea. I ibenfor* 
ntM ika ■yDogum." 
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fruai th^j^se abtstnct reasonings which they but 
vaguely rbink of. and ia which they can therefore 
fcel but litrle interest. Unlike the metaphysician 
who esdziares rejisoaing for its own sake as affording 
the highest exercise of the mind, these men of com- 
mon moold are inclined to measure the value of 
reasoning by its relation to fact, and naturally grow 
into habits of mind which accord with such inclina- 
tion. \\*hen the philosopher appeals to them, they 
discriminate in favor of that kind of philosophy 
which can " condescend to men of low estate," and 
against that kind which is foreign to their associa- 
tions. 

All histon* shows how little effect direct abstract 
argument of itself has had in disturbing the deeply 
rooted sentiments of man. Scepticism has in all ages 
had its periods of activity and decline.* As long as 
\-erb.il argument upon abstract propositions was the 
sole means employed, even thinkers grew tired from 
time to time of fruitless thinking, and so discussions 
alternately excited interest and fell into neglect. 
Disputation among thinkers arose and declined 
throughout mediaeval times pretty much as fashions 
did. Even after the Reformation, when discussion 

' As early as the ninth century Bruno and Spinoza were anticipated 
by an Augustinian monk, Erigena, the instructor of Alfred the 
Great. He set forth in definite terms that "all authority not 
acknowledged by reason is seen to be weak ; but true reason rests on 
its own strength and has not need of confirmation by an authority." 
and ** that we should not fear to declare the truth revealed by reason, 
even if it should seem contrary to the Bible." No bolder heresy 
than this was proclaimed for a thousand years after. De Divisiont 
Naturcr, vol. i., pp. 66-6g, 
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had grown presumably more free, the influence 
exerted by the higher minds upon the lower by 
means of intellectual wrangling was not at all com- 
mensurate with the efforts that were employed. 
Inductive scepticism at first fared little better than 
did the metaphysical, since, as far as the masses 
were concerned, the receptive mind was wanting. 

In the eighteenth century sceptical discussion 
among scholars was particularly active, and it had 
numerous phases. Towards the latter part of the 
century it was intensified by the influence of the 
French Revolution. During this period Hume's 
Essay on the Miracles and Gibbon's sixteenth chapter 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire appeared. 
The former was regarded by the sceptical thinkers 
as a marvel of logic, and the latter as a marvel of 
scorn. But how could these affect the minds of 
common men who were ignorant of the higher 
mental processes and generally sealed against all 
scholarly argument ? It is true Voltaire exerted an 
influence beyond the region of scholarship, but this 
I think was largely due, at least in England and 
America, to his manner of attack: as a rule men 
take more readily to wit and satire than they do to 
dry argument, and the caustic sayings of Voltaire 
became current among people who had never seen 
his works. In France his influence was more pro- 
found and general, partly because the Church, 
especially after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, allied itself with the State to press the 
common people through all the stages of wretched- 
ness to desperation. Voltaire's keen satire served 
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to express the people's sense of retort. So, too, 
Paine's effort, which was philippic in character, 
doubtless intensified hatred in minds which dispas- 
sionate argument could not have reached. But it 
was the case with both Voltaire and Paine that the 
mass of men knew nothing of their writings, and 
their names were heard only when they were set up 
by the pulpit orator as men of straw, often to be 
challenged for what they did not say, and then 
relegated to the mercies of Satan. While sceptical 
and devout scholars contended with each other over 
the relative power of such arguments as Hume's 
Essay on the Miracles and Calvin's Institutes^ their 
contests had no effect on the masses, who knew 
nothing of either Essay or Institutes. In point of 
fact, as arguments they were both unanswerable, 
and the only essential differences between them 
were differences of premise. 

It was thus with all contests waged between the 
scholars of the Church and the sceptics. The most that 
can be said of the result is that such added scepticism 
as the contests produced was confined to scholars, the 
common people meanwhile generally continuing to 
accept the dogmas of the Church upon the authority 
of the Church, and to hold their faith. As to the 
body of the Church we find that, whereas meta- 
physicians have wrangled with it in all ages, and 
more recently Voltaire ridiculed it. Gibbon sneered 
at it, Paine railed at it, and Hume attacked it with 
logic, it receded but little from its claims. No 
degree of effort, from the nicest subtlety of reason- 
ing to the utmost coarseness of abuse, from the 
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keenest refinement of wit to the grossest assault of 
scurrility, availed seriously to lessen the Church's 
sense of its own security. So long as it had only 
scolTcrs and dialecticians to contend with, it met the 
dialecticians with dialectics and the scoHers with 
sacred scorn. 

But as the fruits of physical science grew, they 
become silent witnesses of natural law ; the sceptical 
philosojihcr, employing them to illustrate his par- 
ticular philosophy, gained a new audience in the 
world. Then theology began to suffer a process of 
di»ntcgration and dissolution such as had never be- 
fore been seen. These influences not only exerted 
themselves upon the outside, but reached into the 

(very heart of the Church ; a kind of erosion of creed 
»ct in, which moved the Church from its position of 
high authority to a point at which explanation, 
apology, and adaptation became necessary, and from 
this point to an attitude tn which successive adapta- 
tions of creed are made as progressive physical 
•dence renders such Adaptations imperative. 

In thus dwelling upon the importance of this in- 
fluence of industrial surroundings, I would not under- 
I rate the correlative part which intellectual persuasion 
I play& It Li not the power of intellectual persuasion, 
" t of intellectual coercion, that is called into ques- 
When wc consider the relative qualities of 
(. these surroundings are first. I infer the 
rvalue of the higher processes of philosophic 
lUght in so fftf as these processes fail to persuade 
; to reach the common mind. I further 
greater value of physical surroundings as 
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formative influences, because they He first in the 
order of influences which directly stimulate the com- 
mon mind, and thus make the intellectual progress 
of the masses possible. They furnish and make 
tolerable the mental discipline which this mind must 
undergo in order to reach a perception of principles. 
They supply the light by which principles are illus- 
trated to minds otherwise incapable of realizing 
principles. It is through their agency that the 
masses began, at first imperceptibly, to move from 
that condition of mental stagnation in which the 
centuries preceding the Reformation had held them 
to a condition of mental activity. It is through them 
that these masses have gained a momentum of their 
own, until they have come to apprehend some, at 
least, of those progressive generalizations which phy- 
sical science has made from the data furnished by 
the fruits of industry. 

In view of these facts, when I state that mental 
growth results from this beginning, I simply state 
a law of mind ; and, by considering the subject- 
matter with which the common mind has to deal, 
we may easily see how theology is affected. As the 
masses from their habitual associations acquire a 
habit of reasoning upon natural law, and thereby 
learn to appreciate the constant and simple opera- 
tion of this law, they correspondingly tend to ques- 
tion those supernatural theories which formerly 
impressed them. In other words, their surroundings 
have opened their minds to the reception of a new 
species of argument, and of new lines of thought 
touching premises which they themselves did not 
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formerly question ; by assisting in the furnishing of 
autcrial to the scientific philosopher, the masses 
have come under the persuasiveness of science : and 
just to the extent that they are moved into harmony 
with natural law. they are moved out of harmony 
with the old supernatural apparitions. 

However, then, we may regard the influences of 
thcM physical surroundings as atTecting the higher 
planes ol thought, their greater significance lies in 
the (act that they widen the area of spontaneous 
thought by reaching the industrial classes, and their 
greatest significance lies in the fact that the minds 
thus opened are impressed with a kind of philosophy 
hi which inquiry supplants authority. The premises 

^of this philosophy being natural and persuasive, are 
just the opposite of those of that philosophy which 
were commanded by authority to be taken without 
being understood. It need hardly be said that the 
influences of the former are progressive, whibt those 
of the latter arc statical, since inquiry generates in- 
quiry and grows by what it feeds on. 

There is another feature of these physical sur- 
roundings which must not be overlooked : they 
influence the mind quietly. The great mass of men 
who have been taught to hold doubt in abhorrence, 
who formerly closed their ears to the reasonings of 
•Ceptidsm and could not in any way be driven to 
adopt heterodox views, have from one degree to 
.another, b>' this unpcrceivcd but natural power, been 
J into that indifference which is the condition of 
rdonment of old ideals. Mental unconscious- 
I of the incongruity of their physical surround* 
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ingswith theology was the primal condition in which 
the common mind permitted those influences to 
begin. The progress of the change was easy because 
there was no mental irritation accompanying it. 
Thus the result which direct intellectual appeal was 
of itself unable to accomplish came about from the 
impersonal influences which owe part of their mo- 
mentum to the quietness with which they operated. 

Here we have a great movement set in motion, 
not by verbal argument, but by the inanimate forces 
of Nature gradually uprooting and dissipating super- 
stitions which were created by the higher intellect of 
man and which the higher intellect of man could not 
successfully overcome. 

If it is a correct inference that the physical 
surroundings have been the initial cause of in- 
difference, another inference is suggested. To the 
extent that these influences explain the gradual 
movement of the masses during the last thirty 
years, from unquestioning acceptance of theologic 
dogma, first to an indifference for that dogma, and 
thence to scepticism concerning it — to that extent 
the philosopher is obliged either to treat those 
causes upon which the progress of civilization essen- 
tially depends, as sinful, or else to forego the charge 
of depravity concerning so much of the disbelief as 
is necessarily identified with this progress. I only 
mention this in passing, as I shall have occasion 
more fully to consider it hereafter. 



CHAPTER II. 

INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL SURROUNDINGS 

{Continued). 

I WILL now return to the examination of the 
impersonal influence of industrial surround- 
ings for the purpose of illustrating how theology 
has been affected by the course of discovery and 
how by the course of invention. Modem science 
may be said, comprehensively, to be the product of 
discovery and invention. Between these it is neces- 
sary to make a distinction, both as to the constitution 
of each and as to the particular kind of influence 
which each exercises in the gener'J dynamic move- 
ment. Discovery, as I shall employ the term, signi- 
fies strictly the ascertainment of a natural law and 
its workings, or of the working of a number of 
natural laws in their association with each other. 
Gravitation, the Copemican Hypothesis, the Laws 
of Kepler, the Laws of the Correlation of Force and 
Energy, are examples of discovery. Invention, as I 
shall employ the term, signifies the finding out and 
creation of those methods and mechanisms which are 
employed in the industrial arts. The steam-engine, 
the electric dynamo, and the electric telegraph are 
examples of invention. Whilst discovery primarily 

3S 
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extends the sphere of knowledge, it is invention 
that primarily increases the store of the physical 
resources. Keeping this distinction in view, let us 
look at the influence which the great discoveries 
exercised upon the minds of men with reference to 
theology, and, thereafter, at the more extended in- 
fluence which the great inventions have thus exer- 
cised. For the purpose of this illustration I will 
very briefly note, in their order, the great astronomi- 
cal discoveries which were made from the beginning 
of the sixteenth to the early part of the eighteenth 
centuries, and the attitude of each of the individual 
discoverers to his discovery as it bore upon 
theology. 

The first great discovery after the Reformation 
was that of Copernicus, by which the hypothesis that 
bears his name supplanted the theory of Ptolemy. 
That Copernicus was thoroughly impressed with the 
theology of his age, and that he sought by all means 
to convince himself that there was no antagonism 
between his discovery and his theology, cannot be 
doubted. That the head of the Church itself did 
not at first perceive any such antagonism, is suflS- 
ciently shown by the fact that Copernicus was per- 
mitted to dedicate his work on The Astronomical 
Bodies to the Pope, and was assisted in its publica^ 
tion by an eminent prelate. Although thus forti7 
fied, Copernicus was not without apprehension 
of trouble from ecclesiastical prejudice, for in his 
dedication he says : " Should there be any babblers 
who. Ignorant of all mathematics, presume to judge 
of these things on account of some passage of 
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Scriptures, wrest to their own purpose, and dare to 
bUmc and cavil at my work, I will not scruple to 
hold their judgment in contempt." But, whatever 
night have been his o»-n convictions as to the har- 
mony between his discovery- and theology, the dis- 
covery itscW had the effect of shaking the thcologic 
sense of certainty with reference to some of those 
specific details of revelation which were before 
Uterally accepted. It suggested to thinking minds 
that the earth, which revolved around the sun as a 
satellite, lacked some of that consequence which 
theology had before attributed to it ; that the supe- 
rior magnitude and importance of the sun deranged 
somewhat the literal interpretation of those parts of 
Scripture from which the greater importance of the 
earth was inferred. A physical fact which threw a 
doubt upon the biblical account of the standing still 
of the sun upon Gibeon, and of the moon in the 
villey of Ajalon. and which therefore made such 
men its Luther and Bacon deny this hypothesis as 
heretical, could not be acceptable to theology 
generally. 

The discoveries of Tycho Drahe followed those of 
Copernicus. He made a vast collection of observa- 
tions, which l.iid the foundation for Kepler's discov- 
eries of the Uws bearing his name, and furnished 
~ lewton with material for his astronomical philoB- 
lOphy. Perhaps the greatest service which Tycho 
Tendered (o science was in his preparation of data 
for his successors. Although his ;tstronomical 
method was entirely inductive, in all else he was 
the influence of theology. No one has given 
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a clearer definition of what the inductive process is 
than he did when he advised Kepler to " first lay a 
solid foundation for his views by actual observation, 
and by ascending from these to strive to reach the 
cause of things " ; but we must remember that owing 
to his veneration for the Church, he ignored this very 
rule when he rejected the Copernican Hypothesis 
and substituted one of his own which should fall 
into accord with theology. In his system, the earth 
is stationary in the centre of the universe, while the 
sun, with all the planets and comets surrounding it, 
performs a daily revolution around the earth. 

Notwithstanding the progressive accessions which 
astronomy had thus far received from Copernicus 
and Tycho Brahe, no progress had yet been made 
in developing the general laws ; nor had scarcely any 
idea been formed of that invisible power by which 
the planets were retained in their orbits. Copernicus 
and Tycho Brahe having prepared the material, how- 
ever, Kepler followed to lay the foundation for the 
structure which Newton finally completed. 

Kepler, at first disregarding the investigations of 
Tycho Brahe, endeavored to represent the hypoth- 
esis of uniform motion in circular orbits ; but, upon 
carefully examining the orbit of Mars, he found the 
errors too great to be added to the observation ; he 
therefore compared the observation to the other 
curves and found that Mars revolved around the 
sun in an elliptical orbit, in one of the foci of which 
the sun itself was placed. By means of the same 
observation he computed the dimensions of the 
planets* orbits, and, by comparing the times in which 
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Mars passed over different parts of it, he found that 
they were to one another as the areas described by 
the lines drawn from the centre of the planet to the 
centre of the sun. These two brilliant discoveries, 
the first ever made in physical astronomy, were ex- 
tended to all the other planets of the system, and 
were given to the world in his Commentaries on the 
Motwu of the Planet Mars, in 1609.' 

The influence of theology over Kepler's mind is 
illustrated by the circumstance that when he dis- 
covered the laws of the motion of the planets around 
the sun in ellipse, being unable to find any physical 
reason for their continuance in their orbits, his 
theologic imagination set up a theory for the regu- 
larity of this motion by the assumption that each 
of the planets was accompanied by a presiding angel 
placed there by the Almighty for retaining it in 
its orbit. This continued to find favor and to 
be accepted until the time of Newton, as we shall 
presently see. 

Next in order comes Galileo with the one great' 
invention among the discoveries — the telescope. By 
means of this he discovered that Venus had the 
nmc crescent ph.iscs as the waxing and waning 
moon; that the sun had spots on its surface which 
proved that it moved on its axis ; that Saturn was 
Dot round, but had handles attached to its disks; 
that Jupiter had more satellites than the earth ; that 
Ibe milky way consisted of a multitude of stars; 
Ibat the sun was placed In the centre of the system 

■ Memmrt »/ Sir Itaat NnMm. %t D«<ri-1 BramMf, Edlnlnusb, 
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in the focus of the elliptical, or in the centre of the 
circle of the orbits of the planets, and, by some 
power yet to be discovered, guided them in their 
course ; while the earth and Jupiter exercised the 
same influence over the satellites which accompanied 
them. With these progressive discoveries, the 
Church for the first time began to recognize the 
sigfnificance of the movement which had commenced 
with Copernicus. Galileo's work mainly consists in 
elaboration, extension, and specification. The largest 
import of his invention is that discoveries which he 
made with it furnished arguments in support of the 
hypothesis of Copernicus. He established that 
hypothesis by ocular evidence. It will stand forth 
as the great misfortune of the Church, that the pre- 
tension which characterizes ecclesiastical certainty 
was so decisively exerted against a physical fact just 
when the evidence of that fact became incontro- 
vertible. The Church, confronted with ocular de- 
monstration, still assumed the infallibility of its 
sense for interpreting revelation. With its assurance 
of infallibility it unequivocally condemned the dis- 
coverers. It proceeded, by means of the Inquisi- 
tion, with an effort to annihilate the ocular demon- 
stration which the telescope disclosed. I believe 
that the Roman Church to-day recognizes as true all 
of those specific facts for the assertion of which 
Galileo was declared to be a criminal. It has since 
then sought to adapt its interpretations of revelation 
to these facts ; but it has never explained how its 
first condemnation of these truths as dangerous 
heresies can be consistent with the absolute certainty 
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by which it still assumes to hold all hidden truth. 
Indeed, there is nothing in history which so charac- 
terizes any theology as the ease with which it forgets 
its lapses into fallibility. This is the more significant 
when theology sets itself forth as a creator and pre- 
server of all the essential qualities of civilization. 

Sir Isaac Newton was preceded by a number of 
men who made important contributions towards the 
establishment of the true system of the planets. 
Among these were Hooke, Huygens, Wren, and 
Halley ; but it is to Newton that we owe the demon- 
stration of the great truth that the moon is kept in 
her orbit through the same power by which bodies 
fall on the earth's surface. From this he derived 
the greater discovery, which characterizes the Prin- 
cipia^ namely, the principle of universal gravitation, 
"that every particle of matter in the universe is 
attracted by, or gravitates to, every other particle of 
matter, with a force inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distances," — a truth which furnishes 
both a beautiful and a simple explanation of the 
motions and positions of the planets in their places. 
It was this explanation which supplanted the super- 
natural and theological theory of the influence of a 
presiding angel by which Kepler accounted for the 
regularity of orbital motion. But Newton was no 
less impressed with the theology of his time than 
were his predecessors, the only difference between 
him and them being that the theology which thus 
impressed him had in the meantime become some- 
what modified. 

Such is a very brief review of the labors of the 
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chief of those illustrious men who prepared the 
science of astronomy. Copernicus determined the 
form of the solar system ; Tycho Brahe prepared 
the data for Kepler ; Kepler discovered the laws 
which bear his name ; Galileo added to the universe 
a whole system of secondary planets and new satel- 
lites, and thus prepared the data for Newton ; and 
Newton established the law of universal gravitation 
governing and maintaining the whole planetary 
system. 

Let us now contrast the impersonal influence of 
these discoveries with the personal attitude of the 
discoverers to them, in order that we may realize 
how much more profound and important were the 
impersonal influences of the discoveries upon the- 
ology than any of the discoverers themselves ever 
conceived them to be. 

Copernicus was governed by a supreme wish to 
keep his discovery in harmony with the theology of 
his time. Whenever he felt any incongruity arising 
between his discoveries and the current theology, he 
became solicitous to reconcile the difference. As 
the theology of his time transcended in importance 
all else under its influence, he habitually and studi- 
ously directed his scientific course to allay theologic 
prejudice and avoid conflict. He committed his 
discovery by the slow current of communication to 
friendly critics within the Church.* The points of 

* A cardinal and a bishop of the Church exerted all their influence 
to induce him to publish it, but he resisted their entreaties for three 
years, and finally arranged a plan for giving his discoveries to the 
world without alarming the vigilance of the Church. — Memcirs of Sir 
Isaac Newton^ by Sir David Brewster, vol. i, p. 256. 
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opposition which it presented to the accepted doc- 
trines were gradually thought to be adjusted, and 
they thus insinuated themselves into ecclesiastical 
minds. 

We next come to Tycho. With him we find that 
it was his reverence for the Scriptures that forbade 
him to accept the Copemican Hypothesis and led 
him to set up one of his own in which the earth 
remained the centre of the universe. That the in- 
fluence of his work far exceeded his own estimate 
of it, is clear from the fact that the value of these 
labors to posterity consists altogether in the data 
which he furnished to his successors, and by the 
employment of which they established beyond doubt 
the very hypothesis which he so reverently denied. 
He thus presents us with a notable case of a man 
who has misestimated and underestimated the most 
important influences resulting from his work. 

The same may be said of Kepler. Wherever his 
efforts seemed to him to disturb theologic concep- 
tions, his first thought was to seek a reconciliation 
by adapting himself as far as possible to his theology; 
and, high as was his estimate of his work, this esti- 
mate was limited by his theology. 

A far more striking illustration of the inability of 
the discoverer to estimate the full scope of his work 
is afforded by Galileo's invention of the telescope, 
and by the discoveries which followed it. Notwith- 
standing the fact that with his telescope Galileo 
produced ocular demonstration by which conflicts 
between theologic conceptions and scientific fact 
became irrepressible, he was sedulous in his efforts 
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to convince the Church of the harmony of his work 
with theology. 

The sympathies of mankind have been deeply 
moved by the spectacle history presents of Galileo 
at the age of seventy arraigned by the Inquisition^ 
a repentant criminal kneeling before the assembled 
cardinals, laying his right hand on the holy evangel, 
invoking divine assistance in abjuring, and detesting* 
and vowing never again to teach the theory of the 
earth's motion and the sun's stability. But we must 
not forget that Galileo never regarded himself as 
a heretic, and that, if his mind was scientific, his 
nature was devout. He directed all his efforts 
towards reconciling his discoveries and inventions 
with the Scriptures. He bowed at last to the 
demands of the Inquisition, and lived the remainder 
of his life under this submission, giving his declining 
years to reverent devotion and penance. 

Of Newton it may be said with equal truth that 
the influence which his discovery of universal gravi- 
tation exerted upon theology could not have been 
realized by him. Having accomplished his scientific 
work, he spent the rest of his life in writing upon 
theology, impressed with the desire to make the 
scientific work of his life harmonize with the theology 
of his time. To measure, therefore, the influence of 
Newton's scientific work by his own estimate of it, 
especially in its relations to theology, would be to 
ignore all subsequent history. 

These discoverers themselves were not only dis- 
turbed by the necessity of squaring their discoveries 
to the unyielding demands of theology, but, when 
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they fancied they had accomplished something like 
harmony, they were continually harassed, persecuted, 
and anathematized for that which we now plainly 
see was the exercise of the highest quality of the 
human mental faculty. Each of these discoverers 
moved in a mist of theology from which he could 
not escape ; but whilst each felt at times the repres- 
sive influences of this theology, not one wished to 
escape entirely from its sway. If each one moved 
toward the light, as indeed he did, he was never in 
the fulness of that light, and a man of ordinary 
capacity to-day may easily perceive how impossible 
it was for the most brilliant mind of any of the dis- 
coverers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to 
estimate the influence of his work upon the disso- 
lution of theology. 

I have thus indicated in detail the relation of the 
discoverer to his own discovery and his estimate of 
his work. The larger inference from this is that 
discovery, taken as a whole, and regarded as an im- 
personal influence, transcends not only the estimate 
of the immediate discoverer, but the estimate of the 
whole age in which that discoverer lived. If we look 
back from the date of the death of Newton (1727) 
to the beginning of the Reformation (1521) — two 
hundred and six years — we shall be able to note 
more clearly the influence of the progressive and 
cumulative movement of discovery upon theology, 
and shall realize that the fulness of this movement 
was unperceived by those immediately engaged in it. 
Within that period an enormous change had taken 
place in men's habit of thought — at least in the 
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habit of the men of higher thought. A perspective 
view shows us that each discoverer was influenced 
by the theologic restraints which belonged to his 
age, and we find that the whole movement is dis- 
tinguished by the effort of the discoverer to adapt 
dynamic laws of Nature to the rigorous demands of 
theology ; whilst this movement, impersonally con- 
sidered, shows that it was not the isolated discovery, 
but successive and added discoveries, which affected 
the thinking minds of posterity far more than they 
affected the minds of the men of the age in which 
the discoveries were made. 

If we would see how theologic thought was af- 
fected by the discoveries of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, considered as a progressive whole, 
we must turn from the discoverers to the philoso- 
phers. The discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo brought into being the philosophies of Des- 
cartes and Locke ; and, as these discoveries were 
supplemented by the series which culminated in the 
recognition of the universal law of gravitation, a new 
broad basis was made for all the schools of philoso- 
phy which flourished in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. These philosophies proceeded to 
draw inferences from discovery which the discoverers 
themselves did not and could not draw. They 
pointed out specifically the inevitable antagonism 
between these discoveries and theology — the very 
antagonism which the discoverers themselves sought 
to avoid. They thus drew the true corollaries from 
discovery, and led thinking minds generally towards 
a more searching inquiry into natural law, and, corres- 
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pondingly, towards a greater modification of common 
preconceptions concerning supernatural intervention. 
But, after all, these influences directly reached and 
greatly moved only the higher circles of thought 
and philosophy. The discoveries, in influencing 
philosophers, influenced only intellects which were 
capable of dealing with abstract principles and laws. 
To whatever consequences the discoveries and philo- 
sophies might ultimately lead, they were primarily re- 
garded both by the discoverer and by the philosopher 
as contributions to knowledge, and certainly without 
any reference to the effect which they might have 
upon industrial art. Of course it will easily be seen 
that this does not imply any underestimate of the 
higher office of discovery and philosophy. It would 
be impossible to overestimate the value of the ser- 
vices to mankind rendered by the leaders of thought 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, for they il- 
lustrate the highest achievement of which the human 
mind is capable ; but when we come to consider the 
movement of civilization as a whole, we must realize 
that this movement is not accomplished by discovery 
and philosophy alone — that the forces which most 
move the underlying mass, the many, are of the 
highest importance. • In view of this, it seems to me 
that the greatest value which the discoverers and 
philosophers have rendered to the mass of mankind, 
lies less in that exhibition of superiority which so 
challenges the admiration of the world, than in the 
great indirect results of discovery which were totally 
unperceived by the discoverers themselves, and but 
partly appreciated by the philosophers. 
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The discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries marked the close of an era which was 
characterized by the supremacy of ecclesiasticism 
and militancy, and the dawn of another which was 
destined to exhibit the supremacy of free inquiry 
and industrialism. They marked the end of an era 
in which the exclusiveness of high thinking prevailed, 
and the beginning of another which was to be char- 
acterized by the diffusion of thought. The greatest 
import of their work lies in the fact that they beg^ 
in specific instances to substitute mental persuasion 
for mental coercion, and thus to make a forward 
mental movement possible and general. 

Obviously, then, the conditions of large mental 
activity were not fulfilled by discovery alone. Dis- 
covery laid the foundation for modem sceptical 
philosophy, and modem sceptical philosophy built 
upon this foundation. But it was only when inven- 
tion reinforced discovery and philosophy that the 
minds of the masses became greatly aroused, and, 
thus aroused, moved towards intellectual freedom. 
If the discoverer and philosopher valued knowledge 
for its own sake, the inventor valued it first for its 
utility, its convenience, its profit, for the industrial 
use to which he could apply it. This is the first 
condition of universal interest in invention.* But, 
whilst invention thus first secured man's attention 
because it supplied his demand for utility, conven- 
ience, and profit, it necessarily exerted an influence 

* So long as electricity was in exclusive possession of philosophers 
and scholars, it filled the common mind only with vague wonder ; 
but when it moved from the experimental to the industrial field a 
knowledge of its laws became general. 
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upon him more far-reaching and profound, until its 
highest value is gradually coming to be realized as 
a means whereby the multitude are stimulated to 
thought. Invention has thus become the last and 
greatest contributor to progressive physical science, 
and to a philosophy which claims its own by coming 
**home to men's business and bosoms.** 

I have hitherto noticed the quietness with which 
impersonal surroundings have moved the mind of the 
discoverer and philosopher. In like manner they 
have moved the mind of the industrial actor and 
inventor. It is not in accordance with his specific 
wish that they influence his theology ; they irresis- 
tibly affect it largely because they are impersonal ; 
they displace pre-conceptions because they do not 
seem to have any relation with those pre-conceptions. 
As they influence the thinker, so they come in time 
to influence the man of lesser thought. They reach 
theologic conceptions through secular conceptions, 
and though working thus unperceived upon the mind, 
they nevertheless, by their influence, when examined, 
exhibit the relation of cause and effect. For, along 
with the change in secular surroundings, come inevit- 
ably, although gradually, changed convictions with 
reference to theologic conceptions. The movement 
is a persuasive one: it indicates the growth of a 
philosophy which shall no longer consist in intel- 
lectual dominance — exercised over ignorance by 
withholding knowledge or the processes by which 
knowledge is obtained, or by demanding allegiance 
to authority. This philosophy is characterized by a 
frankness and openness of knowledge which presup- 
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poses the entire freedom of inquiry* ; the subordina- 
tion in the mind of those things which are not known 
to those which are ; a spirit which leads instead of 
seeking to compel. We have here, then, in the force 
of invention, a reflex power exerted upon the mind of 
the inventor, upon the mind of the artisan, upon the 
minds of all who come directly or indirectly in con- 
tact with industry — an influence which leads from 
fact to law. The product of this philosophy is a 
coherent result, a unified knowledge, a homogeneity 
of mental conclusions. The influence of invention 
thus brings the teacher and the taught together ; it 
makes the industrial actor a pupil of the philosopher, 
and the philosopher a pupil of the industrial actor. 
Among all the contributors there exists a bond of 
union, and so the greatest philosopher and the 
simplest artisan move in one direction by community 
of ideas. We realize in this philosophy a necessary 
relation between scepticism and the freedom of in- 
quiry — between scepticism and the growth of know- 
ledge. This freedom of inquiry, this scepticism, 
underlies progress. It is the influence, not only of 
the discoverer or of the inventor, but mainly of the 
things discovered and invented, which progressively 
stimulates inquiry into Nature's law and leads men's 
minds from a sense of awe for the unknown to inves- 
tigation. In so far as this influence is essential to 
physical progress, in so far as it exhibits harmony 
with that progress, and leads the student to prefer the 
harmony of Nature to the inharmony of thcolog}% it 
cannot be accounted as vicious. In so far as it pro- 
duces a cast of mind in men which is consistent with 
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self-honcsty and mental integrity, it must be account- 
ed as virtuous. An influence which is so potent and 
progressive may be expected to lead man finally to 
subordinate dogmatic and supernatural teaching to 
persuasive and natural, and lead him to weigh evi- 
dence as the true means of forming judgment. 
Although it may be by imperceptible stages, this 
influence must at length remove from his mind all his 
sense of reverence for his ignorance. The place which 
personal authority will hold under such circumstances 
must necessarily be very much lower than any place 
it has hitherto held. Indeed it is difficult to conceive 
how anything like the old submission to authority 
can have any existence. Under this condition truth 
can have no added nor diminished value from mere 
personal relation to it. The most that the highest 
degree of wisdom can then attain, in teaching aught 
concerning the region beyond which knowledge 
reaches, can only be by suggestion, as suggestion falls 
into accord with known truth. Authority must then 
stand or fall by the value of its power to convince ; by 
the consistency of its statement with surroundings ; 
not by its coincidence with present knowledge only, 
but by its power to preserve symmetry with new facts 
and circumstances, as facts and circumstances are de- 
veloped in the further progress of the world. Already 
it is obvious to the scientific observer that, by the 
logic of events, the assumption of the sacredness of 
authority has been modified, and that it will inevitably 
continue to be, unless something stops the progress 
of human improvement, until at last the sacred 
authority shall fail. The growing pressure of im- 
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personal surroundings progressively demonstrates 
new truths in harmony with known fact, and moves 
steadily upon the dogmas which have been derived 
from tradition and ignorance. Thus the sacredness 
of these dogmas is gradually fading, and with the 
fading of their sacredness their power to impress 
men's minds is disappearing/ 

The sum of all those mental influences which have 
furnished whatever knowledge the world has gained, 
has been characterized by their secular quality. It 
was because they were secular and not sacred that 
they moved the mind ; for whenever in history an 
opportunity has been afforded for determining the 
relative value of a sacred tradition in its conflict with 
a secular fact, the supernatural conception has given 
way to the fact ; wherever relative truth has come 
into conflict with supramental dicta, in every case in 
which a decision has been reached the relative truth 
has set aside and taken the place of the supramental 

^ It is by this logic of events in secular life that the ultimate value 
of secular authority is measured. One may see this in the adjusting 
of authority which is continually taking place in our courts of justice. 
The higher reasoning faculty of the court comes to analyze a given 
set of important facts constituting a cause. The decision stands 
binding upon lower tribunals, legislatures, and the people, until by 
the force of events new facts are created in the development of in- 
dustry which change the value of the authority. Exceptions multiply 
in the application of the rule more rapidly than instances, until the 
exceptions become overw'helming, when the rule fails and a new 
authority, adaptable to new conditions, takes its place. Industry 
proceeds under the new authority until new facts illustrate a necessity 
for a still newer adaptation. It is thus that the logic of events deals 
not only with courts, but in a larger sense with all man-made consti- 
tutions and political structures. It is thus, too, that it deals with the 
ecclesiastical authority. 
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nption. In the law of parsimony there is no 
I exception. Nature never takes both an extraordinary 
and an ordinary means of accomplishing the same 
end. The law of parsimony is not a provisional or 
temporary law, but one of universal operation. It is 
lo ihis Uw that theology at last, however reluctantly, 
yields. As sacrcdness has no proper part in the 
processes by which these influences operate upon 
the mind, it has also no legitimate place in the con- 
clusions which science finally reaches. When a fact 
ha« passed through its stage of hypothesis, and falls 
finally into its place in the great storehouse of knowU 
edge, no priestess ijuards it, no charge of depravity 
or moral defect lies ;^inst any one who chooses to 
deny it : for the acceptance or refusal of any propo- 
sttioo of science is open to every man, and no impu- 
btion of guilt or spiritual loss is involved in either 
acceptance or denial. If any one does not believe, 
his refusal or incapacity does not make him a mis- 
creant in the opprobrious sense of the word. He] 
stands under no threat of present or future punish- 
ment from supernatural or temporal wrath. If his 
denial concerns some scientific fact less generally 
rccogniied, .tuch as natural selection, all that can be 
duryed against him is that he has either not ade- 
quately studied the subject or that his refusal to 
accept the demonstration of it argues an erratic 
mind. If his denial concerns facts that are well-nigh 
univcnally accepted, such as the law of gravitiition, 
the mo*t that can be said of him is that he is 
ignorant. But the impersonal law makes no appeal 
to the religious Ticulty. It \* altogether irrelevant. 
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SO far as concerns verity, whether a fact or conclu- 
sion which science suggests pleases or disappoints 
the searcher. Yet for all this, these impersonal in- 
fluences are such that by their inherent persuasion 
they move men's minds to conviction. 

Science thus brings her gifts of knowledge. She 
has weighed, scrutinized, doubted, and tested them, 
until they have fallen into harmony with all the 
antecedent facts of life, and thus they have become 
the common possessions of mankind, constituting a 
permanent addition to the already acquired products. 
There they are ruled by no schools, nor are they 
affected by any caprices ; they stand by force of 
laws which never forget themselves, which never 
deviate from fixed lines or directions. 

Theology, on the other hand, brings her gifts 
mainly the results of the emotions and aspirations ; 
she seeks to define the indefinable; she does not 
court examination, but avoids it ; she has asserted 
her authority over all the phenomena of life, until 
science, where science could reach her data and test 
them, has shaken that authority. To this extent 
she has silently sought to change and adapt her 
dogma to secular knowledge ; meanwhile, within the 
region beyond that which examination can reach, 
she manifests the same assumption of authority. 

The large question which confronts us, whether 
we will or not, is this : To which of these shall we 
look for the truths of life which we are capable of 
reaching? Shall we follow science step by step 
through knowledge to that line which marks the 
limit of the human mind, and, dealing with those 
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things which can be known, employ them as a means 
of proercss in thought and knowledge; or shall we 
follow theology, which, seeking by aerial flight to go 
beyond that line, brings back ideals, and clothes 
thcAC ideals with sacredness? As it is one of the 

(fatal weaknesses of theology to assume the super- 
saturat and personal guidance of all natural and in- 
animate things, we cannot expect that the question 
will receive any answer from the theologian so long 
as answer may be averted. But history* answers this 
much: The general influence of surroundings is not 
a nutter of choice or opinion, but a fact of historical 
development. The products of invention arc about 
us everywhere. These products exert a continuous 
power of some kind ; they move man generally in 
a way which direct reasoning or individual wish can 
do little to further or restrain. That this power is 
more potent than dialectic reasoning upon the ordi- 
nary mind there ts every evidence, to the inductive 
philosopher at least, from the manner in which the 

tcooimon mind develops under it. It stimulates the 
common mind towards a kind of thought by which 
the stores of physical fact and knowledge are in- 
created, and b>- which a recognition of natural law 
and a spirit of inquiry are encouraged. 

The Kicntific philosopher here realizes that man 
has, In gaining physical power, not created it. He 
ofaocrvcs that gravitation held the worlds in ihdr 
ofbits; that light, heat, electricity, and motion were 
convertible and correlated force*, and that steam 
was expansive, long before man came upon the 
Wtfa. Thus this philosophy teaches him that it \s 
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man himself who has been tardy, and it associates 
theology with this tardiness ; that it is man himself 
who vaingloriously assumed that the imagination 
must dominate all things, and in so doing has re- 
pressed his own inquiring sense and failed to realize 
the force of facts and laws which lie all about him ; 
that man has been moved slowly from step to step, 
urged mainly by a kind of vis a tergo^ pressed by 
circumstances; and that, when he first permitted 
himself to inquire, it was more through a wish to 
procure convenience than from what Bacon calls 
" the incomparable pleasure of standing on the 
vantage ground of truth." But this same philosophy 
finds also that man, having once accepted the con- 
ditions of inquiry, has moved forward towards in- 
quiry of a larger and more comprehensive sort, and 
that, just as the forces of Nature came to be studied 
by him, these forces themselves influenced him 
concerning more things than physical want or con- 
venience. They became to him teachers by which 
he was directed from fact to law — taught the con- 
stancy of law — and by inference from this constancy 
taught to displace superstition and mystery by 
natural law and simplicity. The quietness by which 
these forces exerted themselves was the prime 
condition by which they began to influence men's 
minds. 

By taking a general survey, from the beginning of 
the Christian era to the present day, we may discern 
two sets of allied forces which have maintained an 
unremitting conflict. These may be designated as 
militancy and ecclesiasticism on the one hand, and 
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Industrialism and secularism on the other. Always 
accompanying a condition of militancy there is a 
suppression of individuality, since efficient military 
movement depends upon the solidarity of the masses 
and of the subjection of these masses to command. 
Intellectual independence or individuality under 
such circumstances is confined to the few leaders, 
and the highest virtue of the great mass is the virtue 
of unquestioning obedience. The relative value of 
the strength of nations is here measured by the 
capacity of each nation to control the masses through 
the supreme will of the leader. In militancy, in- 
dustry is of secondary importance, since its chief 
value consists in furnishing means for securing mil- 
I hant suprcmac>'. Analogous to this are the charac- 
I teristics of ecclcstasticism. Obedience to authority 
P is explicit here also, and the repression of intellectual 
individuality inc\-itablc. Militancy and ccclesiasti- 
dsm arc then harmonious powers. They cultivate 
the same class of virtues — obedience and loyalty to 
tbe command of superiors. They alike reprehend 
and repress individual independence and industrial 
activity. Industrialism, on the other hand, is char- 
acterized by spontaneous mental action ; by indi- 
viduality of movement ; by the strengthening of the 
middle classes by means of new mental impulse 
which thcAC classes have received. This spontaneous 
mental action, this indivtduahty of movement, this 
revival of the impulse of the middle classes, consti- 
tute tt^thcr the characteristics of secularism, and 
so secularism and industrialism are allied forces, 
UiKler the conditions which accompany these forcei^ 
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implicit obedience ceases to be a virtue. Individu- 
ality of conviction, independence of thought and 
action, become virtues instead. Leadership has lost 
its absoluteness ; authority has failed ; spontaneous 
action is born of persuasion. 

Now, if we study the struggle for ascendency going 
on between the two sets of allied forces, we shall find 
that the gradual decline in the militant and ecclesi- 
astical spirit is coincident with the gradual growth 
of the industrial and secular spirit. We shall note, 
moreover, that industrialism and secularism as they 
have progressed have been reinforced by the physi- 
cal products of science. It cannot be supposed that 
forces which thus gain ascendency as they proceed 
will stop at any stage short of complete ascendency. 
The hope of the theologian to make any final adap- 
tation of theology which shall enable theology to 
remain permanently in such adaptation, must there- 
fore be illusive. 



CHAPTER III. 



INTUITION. 



ALL thinking men agree that there is a power 
beyond us which mundane experiences in 
themselves do not enable us to define. We realize 
that human reason is utterly impotent to furnish any 
other attributes of this power than those which can 
be inferred from the operation of natural law. If, 
then, we are to ascertain any of its other attributes, 
we must have a different means of reaching the truth 
concerning them than any afforded by reason or ex- 
perience. If we have no such means, the inevitable 
result b that we must be content with such relative 
truths as we can reach through reason and ex- 
perience. 

As the human mind nears the limit of its reason- 
ing capacity its difficulties increase, since those ideals 
which are beyond reason must inevitably, in passing 
through the mind, either be modified by reason or 
interfere with its exercise, for it is impossible to 
conceive of contemplation in which the reason does 
not act or is not acted upon. Nevertheless, it is 
a postulate of metaphysics that there is an original 
sense in man which is above reason, and to which 
reason, being inferior, must submit This sense the 

4 49 
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metaphysician variously calls " intuition," " con- 
sciousness," and " inner consciousness." Similarly 
it is a postulate of theology that there is an original 
sense in man which transcends the reason and to 
which the reason must reverently submit. With the 
theologian this is the sense through which ineffable 
impressions of a divinity are assumed to be derived, 
and it is variously called "the spiritual sense," 
" spiritual insight," and " Divine guidance." I shall 
hereafter employ, as indicating the metaphysical 
designation, the term " consciousness," and, as indi- 
cating the theological, the term "spiritual sense." 
In the province where the consciousness and the 
spiritual sense are assumed to prevail over common 
sense and human experience, the metaphysicians and 
the theologians claim exclusive command. 

I shall endeavor briefly first to indicate the quality 
of metaphysics, by studying the behavior of meta- 
physicians towards it, and second, the quality of 
theology, by studying the behavior towards it of 
theologians. Thereafter I shall seek to study the 
influence of modern physical science upon both 
metaphysics and theology, and finally, by means of 
historical illustration, I shall endeavor to test the 
value of the theory by which the theologian sets up 
what he assumes to be a spiritual sense, as a power 
separate from, independent of and dominant over, 
the reason. 

Following this order I hope to make it apparent 
that the actual behavior of consciousness, as it is 
exhibited in individuals, determines that the feelings 
and the reason are co-ordinate phases of mind, some- 
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what as light and heat are co-ordinate phases of 
(orcc; that in the normal mind consciousness oper- 
atc3 by a necessary consentaneity of all these phases 
and not by any arbitrary domination of one phase 
over another. The efforts of the metaphysicians to 
determine the attributes of consciousness by intro- 
^>cction have been constant and unwearying from 
the beginning of thought. No effort has been 
niarkcd by so much elaborate and constant endeavor 
as has the effort, through subjective study, to arrive 
at a definite mental conception of consciousness and 
iU office. No effort has been followed by such 
failure as has the effort of the metaphysicians to 
make their conclusions hannonize with natural 
phenomena. So far as they claim to find the gene- 
sis of thought by introspection, I shall not seek to 
refute them by any counter-effort at finding such 
genesis; but. conceding for the sake of examin.ition 
that something like such a genesis has been found, I 
•halt endeavor to test the qualities and attributes 
which the metaphysicians have assumed for con- 
sciouimess, by showing its behavior in cases drawn 
frum individual and class experience. By this course 

»1 make my appeal from the theory of the mcta- 
^ysician to the practical effects and consequences 
of that theory. 

If the teachings of the different metaphysical 
scbooU of the world have tended towards the cstab- 
Itsbment of a unity of conception concerning that 
which they call ultimate truth, or if they collectively 
have succeeded in making an appeal to human con- 
, KwiuDcu, an authoritative means for securing a 
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coherence of conceptions, they have been thoroughly 
misrepresented by history. Every such authorita- 
tive effort has failed. From the time of the first 
metaphysician to Mansel there has been no sign of 
coherence in the teachings of the different schools. 
Every metaphysician, as a disciple of some school or 
system, has shown a far greater tendency to divide 
metaphysics into new schools than to coalesce with 
old ones. There has been nothing like an attempt, 
by a federation of schools, to garner the high postu- 
lates of metaphysics in order thereby to impart 
to them even a partial harmony. There has, on the 
other hand, been a constant tendency to divergence 
of thought concerning ideals — a tendency express- 
ing itself by divisions into new schools, thus present- 
ing to the world a heterogeneous mass of refined 
distinctions. When metaphysicians were most nu- 
merous and active in Athens the divisions were 
most common. There were scores of schools 
during the age of Pericles which sprang from 
prior schools and systems; and it is doubtful 
whether there was one instance in which a school, 
having once started, ever again sought to modify 
its premises so as to bring it into unity with the 
school from which it sprang. This tendency toward 
division bears that relation to cause and effect 
which characterizes natural law. I dwell upon the 
importance of this fact because, in my opinion, it 
emphasizes the great and pregnant law of natural 
endowment. 

I shall here only briefly notice this diversity of 
natural endowment, as it relates to metaphysics. 
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and postpone the more specific consideration of it 
until I take up the case of theology. 

Diversity and variety of intellectual faculty, such 
OS we invariably sec when wc compare or contrast 
uiy one mind with another, is not a transient inci< 
dent, but an immanent condition. The higher the 
mental capacity Nature can confer, and the more 
complex she can make the mental structure, the 
more certain is she to produce unlikencss of one 
mind to another; and hence the more ethereal the 
subject of thought which comes to different minds, 
the greater the variety in the results of the aggre- 
gate thought : and the higher the thinking, the more 
necessarily tenuous wtU be the thought, and there- 
fore, u the products of different minds, the more 
certain will such thoughts resist unification. It 
cannot be adventitious that Nature has furnished 
each man bom into the world with faculties which 
are different from the faculties of others, and 
that, by reason of this difference, different men are 
enabled to entertain different ideals, and to reason 
with different degrees of strength or clearness. 
Nature auurcdly meant something by the persist- 
ency with which she has done this throughout all 
known time, and part at least of her meaning may, 
I think, be inferred from actual consequences. She 
meant that variety of endowment should produce 
variety of result. She meant that only by the free 
cxcrdsc of her various gifts could complete freedom 
of thought and resultant truth be given to the 
vortd ; and that coercion by one mind, or a number 
f mtoda, cxerctsed upon other" f^ould not have the 
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effect of stimulating the variety with which the dif- 
ferent minds were endowed. She meant to dis- 
tinguish between coercion and persuasion, and to 
make the latter a prime condition of universal mental 
activity. It would indeed be impossible for us to 
conceive of a civilization devoid of mental individu- 
ality. When we investigate any influence which 
tends towards mental uniformity and seek its effect 
in history, we find a constant relation between 
mental activity, progress, and freedom, and the 
degree in which the law of diversity of faculty is 
permitted to operate. Seeing, then, that every effort 
made by the higher mind over the common mind, 
through the exercise of authority, has been charac- 
terized by repression of thought, we may infer that 
Nature did not intend that the diversity of faculty 
should be thus artificially interfered with. When 
we consider the operation of this law among the 
higher minds, we find that by its impersonal persist- 
ency it affords sufficient explanation of the fact that 
diversity prevents uniformity of ideal postulates, 
and that the very assertion of metaphysics that the 
truth is supramental is negatived by the failure of 
every effort of the metaphysician to impart univer- 
sality or unanimity to it. Bearing in mind this law 
we easily realize how the metaphysician's ideal 
postulate is necessarily characterized by his own 
individuality. It is essentially a declaration of his 
sensibilities, of the consensus of his emotional and 
reasoning faculties, and by just so many shades of 
difference as lie between this consensus and that of 
another being, by so many shades will this postulate 
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differ from that of another. When the metaphysi- 
cian sets up hh postulate, his work thereafter consists 
in refining dialectics to support it. The peculiar 
dignity and superiority which he attributes to it are 
not derived from any test to which it has been put, 
but from the (act that it is assumed to be above 
luch test. 

What bond of union is there, or can there be, 
between this metaphysician's postulate and that of 
another? What is the likelihood of accord between 
two higbfy wrought and cultivated metaphysicians, 
as postulate makers, when each feels himself free to 
make postulates which the reason of the other may 
not challenge, and what possible tendency can there 
be towards accord between postulates thus made? 
Aa one metaphysician does not feel himself bound 
to accept the precise ultimate ideal of another, and 
floes feel himself entitled, from his own personality, 
to make bis own ideals and to clothe them with such 
attributes as he likes, the inner sense by which he 
docs this makes compromise or accord impossible. • 
All there is or can be in common between these 
mtndt is that accidental and partial similarity which 
ics from occasional coincidence of feeling, and 
InstaiKca of this become rare just in the degree that 

ituibdities are cultivated, acute, and free to act. 
In such ratio, then, as there Ls a freedom of thought 
among metaphysicians there will be differences of 
kkala and conflicts in the assumptions of authority 
for these ideals, and anything like ultimate unity 
between different metaphysicians concerning ideals 
■ever did and never can take place where human 
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freedom prevails. Nor does this diversity come 
from mere caprice in the metaphysician to resent or 
to refuse compromise ; it inheres in the tenuity of 
the ideals themselves. The ideals are efforts at the 
expression and description of what are at best but 
shades of individual feeling. They are efforts of the 
mind to reach beyond the mind — efforts to express 
supramental things in terms of the Infinite, the Un- 
conditioned, the Absolute, and therefore efforts of 
different minds which cannot convey mental pictures 
that harmonize. Even if we were to suppose that 
some individuals might in some mysterious way 
receive illumination beyond their mental faculties, 
the difficulty would not be in the least lessened ; the 
expressions of such illumination would still be limited 
by human language ; they would still have in some 
inconceivable way to be conveyed to other human 
minds than those possessed of the illumination. By 
the very nature of the law of diversity and from the 
necessary limits of the human mind, all efforts at 
such mental unity are vain. To describe the inde- 
scribable, to define the indefinable, to condition the 
unconditioned, can never by any possibility come to 
be an accomplishment of man. 

Regarding these mental varieties as actual, pal- 
pable facts, we are led more specifically to ask what 
quality of the human mind is most appealed to 
when the metaphysician by reasoning makes reason 
secondary, and what must be the quality which is 
set up in the place of reason ? What is it that makes 
one metaphysician assume to rise above his reason 
in adopting a set of ultimate postulates, whilst 
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inothcr, setting out with a like assumption, adopts 
an entirely different set? The act of adoption is 
necessarily one of choice or preference, and it must 
come either from natural preference or from super- 
natural insight. If supernatural, may we not fairly 
expect it to be so superior a force, and so dominating 
mental action, as necessarily to produce mental ac- 
quiescence and preserve objective unity and con- 
ctstency? Yet, as I have said, such unity and 
consistency do not appear in actual experience. 

To attribute the difference between ideals to the 
imperfect character of the minds which conceive 
them, is of course to concede everything; since, 
whatever a supreme truth might have been in en- 
tering the mind, if it has detertnrated in coming 
through, it has ceased to be a supreme truth. On 
the other hand, if we regard the power which is 
assumed to impress men with ultimate truth as a 
natural mental power, the difficulty remains the 
same. In cither case wc are compelled to recognize 
the means by which we seek all truth, and especially 
■upcnensual truth, as inevitably affected by the 
prefcrenccft and feeling of the individual through 
whom the deliverance comes. This being so, we 
have the origin of metaphysics in the ideal>forming 
disposition — in the supremacy of the individual 
feelings, the supremacy of the undiscriminated 
And thn is confirmed by the attitude 
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of every metaphysician towards his own particular 
phase of metaphysics or the metaphysics of his own 
particular school, as contradistinguished from his 
attitude towards the various phases of the met- 
aphysics of others or of other schools than his own. 
This difference of attitude contradicts his broad 
claim for the worth of *' consciousness " as express- 
ing an innate sense as a separate entity through 
which objective supersensual truth is conveyed. 
When, therefore, the metaphysician says that con- 
sciousness affords the highest means for reaching 
sublime truth, he cannot possibly mean that the 
faculty of consciousness, objectively considered (that 
is, by its behavior in all minds), does this. What 
his statement really does import (although he may 
not intend it), is that his own individual con- 
sciousness, or at most the consciousnesses of the 
members of his immediate school, individual and 
aggregated, furnish the means by which his own 
ideal of supreme truth is reached, and that his in- 
dividual consciousness, or at most the individual 
consciousnesses of the few who agree with him, not 
only discover supreme truth for him and his asso- 
ciates — not only enable him and these associates to 
select supreme truth — but authorize him and them to 
set the finding thus made against that of every other 
school, with the purpose of counteracting and defeat- 
ing the findings of all consciousnesses which do not 
accord with his and that of his associates. It is he 

that feeling, are not two things ; the feeling and the consciousness 
are but two names for the same thing. In the very word feeling all 
that is implied in the word consciousness is involved." — Analysis 
of the Human Mifui^ James Mill, vol. i., p. 272. 
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himself, then, who by his practice constantly ignores 
the force of his precept. It is he. who, having set 
up a rule, betrays his whole relation to that rule by 
furnishing an exception to it. It is he who destroys 
the whole value to himself of the principle which he 
assumes to sustain, by acting as if a principle could 
exist only for him and for those who a^ee with him, 
and not for others, and yet be a universal principle. 
When we come to divert our minds of all other 
ODOsiderations, and study the theory of the meta< 
ph)rsictans in the light of their practice, we find a 
confusion and a contradiction utterly irreconcilable 
with the unity of truth, and as a result intellectual 
motion without progress. It was this that led Bacon 
to charge that the metaphysicians moved in circles 
and bore no fniit, that they delayed and discouraged 
mental and physical advancement. Whilst it would 
of course be rash to make a sweeping denial of the 
utter uselessncM of metaphysics 1 think this charge 
may with all propriety be made against what is par< 
ticuLariy called pure metaphysics.' Whatever con- 
tributions have been made to the world's store of 
tcnowlcdgc from the metaphysicians' side, have un- 
doubtedly been due to the incidental clement im- 
ported into metaphysics by criticism — an element 
which has, by the test of induction, caused a constant 

n be abfkxu ci>oa|h (rom resiling other p«(U of mjr t>ook 
il I do ool BMB l« BMict-nte Ibe inOue al ibe ildlucilTc (udlf ; 
« tbt bMstmtioa that uur hfpmhcia %n darircl, utd 
tutec ol IIiU licnlij in ptimiuling knijvlcd|-c cui Ihercdirc 
Mb* ^11— b inil : bul ih* iintgln>tii>a Iwccxnu >n a^iA (lit knowl- 

gaaalyvfacn iit pnktDcti ire nibtaillolig i«ai,and(*Uiutk>tccunl 
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modification of the metaphysicians' deductions. 
Metaphysicians may therefore be said to be better 
iconoclasts than builders. Each, in creating his own 
system, has employed his unrestrained emotions, 
whilst in attacking the systems of others he has 
employed his judgment and his critical faculties. It 
was only when the different schools were led to em- 
ploy fact and experience against the ideals of other 
schools — when they were compelled to appeal from 
the intense emotions to the reason — that they them- 
selves were taught the necessity of modifying their 
assumptions of emotional supremacy. 

In general it was the variety and conflict which 
grew out of individual freedom in the realm of the 
emotions that induced the members of the different 
schools to seek other than emotional means for 
counteracting the assumptions of opposing schools. 
Saying this I think I indicate the whole reason for 
whatever small degree of progress metaphysics as a 
body has shown since the days of Socrates. It has 
moved along slowly and solely by reason of the 
appeals which different metaphysicians from time to 
time have made from the assumption of super-reason 
to the persuasion of human reason. It may therefore 
broadly be said that the advantage which the meta^ 
physics of each age has gained over that of preceding 
ages can be measured by the influence which scientific 
surroundings and inductive thought have exerted 
upon the minds of the metaphysicians. 

I have thus briefly sought to show the relation 
which metaphysicians have held towards each other 
and towards metaphysics generally. I will now even 
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norc briefly advert to the attitude which the meta- 
physicians hold towards the non-mctaphy&icians, or 
the outside world. The metaphysicians may be said 
to assume to make the conclusions of metaphysics 
a kind of mental necessity for the mass of mankind, 
not for the purpose of encouraging thought among 
this mass, but solely as a means of furnishing au- 
thority, whose influence is to discourage thinking- 
Thc whole attitude of metaphysics and the meta- 
physician towards the mass of men partakes also of 
the same inconsistencj- and incongruity as that which 
the metaph>'stcians and the several systems of meta- 
physics present towards each other. The assumed 
authoritative conclu-iions of metaphysics which are 
furnished to the masses come not from one source, 
but from many and diverse sources, and they are 
proportionately conflicting. So far as conclusions 
muM be accepted by the mass of men without 
reasoning upon them, the acceptance simply leads 
to mental confusion, as the dictation of conflicting 
teachers necessarily must ; such confusion cannot 
hnpart certainty to the mind or conduce to progress. 
It is therefore not from minds given to the higher 
thought that the common mind of the world derives 
its motives for action : and as this common mind is 
an important factor in all progress, those things 
which stimulate its activity arc correspondingly im- 
portant. 

I have only touched upon that part which mcta. 
physics pl<iy^ i'^ the world of thought, as preliminary 
to what seems to mc a study of far more consequence. 
U metai^ysiciani have wrestled with each other by 
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refining thought and splitting hairs, and if the sum 
of their thinking has affected the common classes 
injuriously, theology and the theologians have im- 
mensely magnified this influence. 

Employing metaphysics and the metaphysician for 
purposes of analogy, I shall now proceed to examine 
somewhat more particularly the relation of the theo- 
logian to theology and the relation of theology to 
the world in general. 

What I have hitherto said of the metaphysicians, 
I may again say with emphasis of the theologfians. 
If the work of the different theologians has tended 
towards the establishment of consistency in that 
which theologians all claim to be in the custody of 
theology, they have been thoroughly misrepresented 
in history, and such misrepresentation is of far more 
serious consequence in the case of theology than in 
that of metaphysics ; for, if metaphysics assumes the 
attitude of authority towards the masses, it is at most 
secular authority ; if it entertains contempt for those 
who cannot skilfully think and who refuse to accept 
authority, it at least leaves to the unthinking the 
privilege of indifference to its contempt ; but theol- 
ogy means to permit no such indifference. Its 
authority is intended to be vastly more searchin^f 
and coercive. If it cannot induce with promises of 
reward, it aims to compel with threats of torture. 

That a larger degree of uniformity of belief has ex- 
isted in theology than in metaphysics has been due, 
not to the greater persuasiveness or reasonableness 
of the premises of the one as compared with the 
other, but to the greater power of coercion — to the 
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more determined, constant, and universal efforts at 
sophistication by theology; to the intimac>* of 
theolog>* in its assumed relation to every individual ; 
to its pretensions of control over ever^" man*s con- 
duct from birth to death, and of his condition after- 
ward : to the assumption of the sacredness of its 
behests and to its ability through association ^nth 
the powers of the State to impress its claims. The 
general purpose of theology has therefore been 
universal. 

If we turn from the contemplation of this arroga- 
tion of power, to the character of the theologic 
premises, and contrast them ^nth those of meta- 
physics, we shall find the premises of theology vastly 
more sublimated. In metaphysics premises have 
no aura of sacredness ; in theology they are assumed 
to be the revelations of a divinity — the direct im- 
presses from heaven through a spiritual sense. The 
one thing common to all theologies is this assumption 
of such revelation — the assumption that there is a 
capacity for grasping the infinite, mysteriously given 
to the emotional nature and not afforded to the finite 
mind ; that there rests an obligation on some power 
above us to lift the veil, not to an intellect, but to a 
sacred feeling which is assumed to act beyond the 
reach of the intellect. Theology, in short, assumes 
to select the particular agents who arc to be nearest 
the veil, who are to be mysteriously impressed with 
what is behind that veil, who arc to feci that which 
to the common mind is imperceptible, indescribable, 
infinite, who are to derive from this feeling an appre- 
ciation of truth transcending the imagination, anil 
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who are thereby to be able to furnish to the common 
mind a means by which, in one degree or another, 
the ineffable can be appropriated. Thus theology 
intensifies the feelings, far above any point which 
metaphysics seeks to reach, by clothing them with 
the garb of holiness. 

But whilst this is held by all theologians concern- 
ing theology generally, yet the moment the indi- 
vidual theologian begins his effort to support his 
own immediate view of theology, he inevitably con- 
tradicts his theory; for what is his invariable be- 
havior towards theology in general as expressed by 
his specific acts ? It is that, as he begins impressing 
upon the minds of the masses the specific product 
of his spiritual sense, he impresses something which 
the theologian of another sect contradicts with the 
specific product of another spiritual sense. The 
spiritual sense of the Romanist leads him to teach 
hagiolatry. This is, to his sense, just as well founded 
as any dogma of his creed ; but what respect has 
a Protestant for this product of the spiritual sense? 
It appears simply as a degrading superstition. 
Similarly if we were to ask any Protestant what 
value the Pope's claim for infallibility has to him or 
his church, he would probably tell us it is a vain 
assumption. 

Theologians can easily agree as to the value of 
theologies not their own. Thus all modern theolo- 
gians will doubtless vary but little in their estimate 
of the value of any assumption of spiritual sense 
that the theologians of ancient Greece or Rome may 
have had. The modern Roman, the Protestant, the 
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modem Greek, may be expected to be of one mind 
on this subject : nor would there be likely to appear 
to thcK theologians the least incongruity in the 
circvuTUtancc tliat tlicirver^' methods of reasoning — 
tile dialectics by which modern theology seeks to 
support its highest claims — -are borrowed from 
BDcient Greece, where they were used to support the 
nj-tbologics then in vogue. 

But whilst such unanimity exists with reference 
Ed extinct theologies, among those not extinct, 
llieologians of the different sects invariably exhibit 
ntagonism as to the apperceptions of an assumed 
Ipiritual sense; hence it must be plain that theolo- 
I, whatever their claims, do not in practice deal 
I the spiritual sense as involving a principle 
or the ascertainment of truth. When each theolo- 
|ian determines that, in every theology but his own, 
ihe spiritual sense is an unwarranted assumption, he 
thereby inevitably overthrows the authority of his 
nra spiritual sense as an objective thing, and nega- 
Uve* it a« a means (or ascertaining objective, ulti- 
nate verity. Though the theologian may close his 
^ca to this scquitur, the secular student cannot ; for 
ir con he conclude that any sense is supreme over 
1 when he comes to judge such a sense from 
lie variety of its fruits? What must be his conclu- 
lions when he seres a creed, formed from what the 
Jew calls a spiritual sense, treated as abominable by 
Qic Greek, or a creed similarly formed by the Greek. 
treated at abominable by the Jew ; when he sees that 
I ipecific Kt of beliefs and practices, assumed to be 
1 by the spiritual sense of the Romanist. 
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are abominable to the Protestant, and that a modi- 
fied creed which is assumed to be sanctified by the 
spiritual sense of the Protestant is determined by 
the spiritual sense of the Romanist to be heresy ? 

The tendency which manifests itself so persistently 
in certifying to each individual the superiority of his 
particular body of faith, and prompting him, in one 
degree or another, to discredit all other dogma, is, I 
take it, the result of a law which points towards the 
progressive diversification of all specific creed. I 
have hitherto, in discussing metaphysics, called at- 
tention to this tendency as exhibiting Nature's law 
of the distribution of faculty. I regard this law as 
of transcendent importance, because I believe that 
in the complete recognition of it, will be found an 
unanswerable argument against all the theologian's 
claims for an ultramental and superior sense, against 
all hope for ultimate unity of creed, and in favor of 
a belief in the ultimate diversity and variety of all 
ideals. I believe, moreover, that the full recognition 
of this law will furnish ample justification for the 
largest freedom of thought, and especially for the 
condemnation of all restriction of thought concern- 
ing supersensual things. My proposition is that the 
tendency of Nature to diflFerentiate faculty in con- 
ferring it upon diflFerent individuals is so persistent 
as to give it all the qualities of an universal and an 
invariable law. I am quite aware that what is called 
the law of heredity has occupied more attention and 
been generally more impressive. In looked-for like- 
nesses we are apt to underrate the extent of differ- 
ence. This is partly due, doubtless, to the fact that 
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the reproduction of characteristics gratifies a very 
common fancy in man. There is usually nothing 
that a father more loves to believe than that his own 
qualities, whatever they are, are exactly reproduced 
in a favorite son. Thus pleased with a general like- 
ness, he is apt to exaggerate it so as to ignore the 
underlying shades of difference, which may, and 
often do, develop into radical divergencies. The 
general tendency has always been to infer a disposi- 
tion of Nature towards the repetition of existing 
qualities. Particularly has it been the eflfort of stu- 
dents of heredity to emphasize this disposition. 
Starting with the recognition of man's instinctive 
desire to reproduce himself, they infer that an 
instinct so common and which so comports with 
parental vanity, must of itself stimulate Nature to 
gratify it. In their search for proofs of this tendency 
they arc apt to treat instances in which such a par- 
tial likeness occurs (and all likenesses which Nature 
produces in human faculty are but partial) as the 
evidence of a paramount disposition on the part of 
Nature to overcome differences. On the other hand, 
when a specific difference is forced upon their atten- 
tion, they are inclined to regard it as an exception 
to the law. Instances of atavism are treated as 
efforts of Nature to overcome hidden obstacles in 
the way of her progressive efforts towards exact 
reproduction. 

When we come to compare or contrast the law of 
diversity with that of heredity in a general way, we 
shall find the former universal, whilst the latter is 
limited in its operation ; the law of heredity does 
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not furnish one complete exception to the law of 
diversity, but only instances of modification. Under- 
lying every instance of the law of likeness there is 
an instance of the law of diversity ; for, whilst some 
faculties in different persons are reproduced with 
something akin to likeness, there is nowhere a repro- 
duction of complete likeness. The tenacity of 
Nature in distributing this variety is quite as pro- 
nounced among the higher as among the lower 
classes, notwithstanding the constant effort among 
the higher classes, through careful family selection, 
to preserve trait and likeness. Where all is done 
that can be done to prepare for the coming heir and 
to secure likeness. Nature always furnishes differ- 
ences, and often marked and disappointing differ- 
ences. The relative potentiality of the law of 
heredity and of the law of diversity can be deduced 
only from the historical behavior of each ; and this 
behavior warrants our conclusion that, whilst we may 
admit a general tendency in Nature towards the 
preservation of class and of race distinction, yet, 
when she produces an individual of whatever class 
or race, she puts an impress upon him different from 
that which she puts upon any other individual, and 
that she does this without exception. We may in- 
fer, therefore, that her preservation of class or race 
likeness is of secondary importance to her universal 
preservation of individuality. 

In considering the extent of these two laws, we 
find that all heredity can truly teach is that Nature 
sometimes produces partial likenesses, whilst the law 
of diversity as truly teaches us that Nature always 
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furnishes differences; she never produces two tndivid- 
nils with faculties which are exactly alike, and she 
generally produces pronounced \-arietics. Behind 
aiid over and beyond all Nature's efforts at producing 
[ifcciHff between some individuals, is visible her 
loijer and universal effort in producing unlikeness 
between all individuals. This, then, expresses Na- 
ture's universal law of the distribution and dtverstty 
of human faculty. It is true that the persistent and 
Boivenal variation becomes appreciable to us only 
through the behavior of the law as shown in results; 
that many of the more subtle means which Nature 
employs to accomplish the variation elude our grasp ; 
that our data arc entirely insufficient to enable us to 
explain how it is that diver^ties result, and that 
Nature makes her distributions with such subtlety 
that in no instance can we hope to foretell her 
cuursc. That she does make such individual differ- 
ence is, when we examine the results, a fact which 
cannot be denied ; it is the influence which this vari- 
ation exerts upon theology that we have now 
particularly to examine. 

What is the bearing and influence of this law upon 
theology ? When we consider the diversity of Na- 
ture's gifts in reference to the ideal qualities of the 
human mind, we shall find that she sets herself 
generally against all sameness, homogeneity, uni- 
fonnit>- of faculty. 1 think we shall find that her 
effort at diversity is increascti instead of being less- 
ened when it comes to the ideal-forming faculty; 
that she wts herself again.^! the disposition of 
»lo(Qr to create uniformity of faith in ideals, and 
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that she thus insists that, notwithstanding all inter- 
ruptions, she will move mankind onward until at 
last she shall produce individual mental activity and 
therefore individual mental freedom. 

It is as if Nature had said to mankind : " I confer 
upon each man born into the world an ideal-forming 
faculty different from that which I confer upon any 
other man. I do this in order that the ideals shall 
have such variety as the varied faculties untram- 
melled can produce.** It is as if theology had replied 
to this : " We shall assume nevertheless that you 
prefer spiritual unity, and shall therefore assume the 
existence and persistence of a faculty above those 
which you confer in variety, and through the domi- 
nance of this we shall seek to compel mankind to 
such unity. You in some instances show that like 
produces like ; we shall take these instances as proofs 
of a universal law, and reject all others, and treat 
your diversity as incidental and occasional, and we 
will endeavor to make the few determine what the 
many shall accept, and so we will interpret your 
power.** And it is as if Nature had rejoined to 
this : " Do so ; but I shall continue to distribute the 
ideal-forming faculty in the same variety, in spite of 
your interferences and your endeavors to repress the 
operation and effect of this variety. Thus by slow 
degrees I shall at last overcome all your efforts at 
unity, for I shall continue until not one vestige of 
that unity remains.** 

Thus all the efforts of men, all the refinements of 
metaphysical and theological logic, whilst they may 
repress that diversity of faculty which Nature fur- 
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Bi^hcs, cannot ultimately overcome it. It was the 
ril^nt influence of this law which divided the the- 
ie« of Athens until persecution and death for 
:re«y became insufficient to prevent the final decay 
mythology. It was this law which lay at the 
foot of the Reformation, and which found its ex- 
jtresuon in the assertion of the right of individual 
judgment in interpreting Scripture. Its influence 
did not slop there. It lies at the root of every 
division of sect, and will progress until it shall finally 
assert it«lf in complete diversity of creed.' 

have said th.it our data and generalizations arc 
isuflicicnt to explain how Nature accomplishes her 
ictics, but it must be seen that we are not totally 
at a loss to understand why she furnishes them. 
When once we realize the existence of the law, we 
oced only carefully to observe its historical be- 
havior in order to learn some of the reasons for its 
existence. Nature means by her law to produce 
variety of results from man's mental activity; she 
fflearu finally to enforce the (act that coercive au- 
thority, which represses the thought of some minds, 
canoot be an efficient instrument for stimulating 
those minds to activity ; she means to produce a 
■tore of human knowledge by furnishing a variety of 
(acuity which. If freely exercised, produces such a 
store. If Nature were to cease this persistent varia- 
' ll Ml; be M g t d thu wine intDih iDupable o( deai thouuht mutt 
alwiri accept frcM Mhn mini!*, u anthoriir, concluiliin* which ihcy 
ll (or thmiwlvn. *nie ■niwer u llul thrr« it all tha 
vtmIiI between authriHl; which ii forced uprni % miod 
a ■ Mlul l«(r Tiec \" mcccpl nr reject it. ll !■ on)f 
U IbiiBw cum^Uiio ibat pradoto nwnUl nprokioa. 
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tion and confer uniformity of faculty, uniformity of 
mental action would result, probably sameness of 
religious ideals : but where would civilization be ? 
Broadly, then, she means that progressive civilization 
is to be accomplished by the variety of faculty which 
she persists in bestowing upon man, and I think such 
progressive civilization can be measured throughout 
history by the extent to which her law has been 
allowed to prevail. 

This law contains the supreme means for the de- 
tection of the errors of those thinkers who assume to 
reach absolute truth, and who, by the fancied au- 
thority derived from such assumption, seek to inter- 
fere with Nature's processes. It thus indicates the 
incongruities of the theolog^c theory. It shows, I 
think, conclusively that if there were a Supreme 
Being who required uniform faith and acquiescence 
in men concerning supernatural things, that Being 
must of necessity nullify his own requirement by 
conferring upon man through a constant law such a 
variety of faculty as makes such uniform faith and 
acquiescence a final and utter impossibility. To put 
this in more secular phrase : If Nature intended men 
to be of one faith concerning supernatural things, 
she has frustrated her design by persistently impress- 
ing variety and diversity upon their faith-forming 
capacity. When we realize, therefore, that diversity 
of faculty is the result of a universal natural law, we 
shall realize also how unmistakably, though gradu- 
ally. Nature moves towards secularization, and how 
it is that progressive civilization depends upon 
acquiescence in this law. Looking backward, we 
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riwD Mc how it has been that, just in the ratio 
tkit this law was uninterrupted by man, there was 
a Icss^rning of the assumed mental and spiritual 
Authority as authority, a modification of dictation 
concerning supnimcntal things; while on the other 
hand, just to the extent that this law was interfered 
with, there were distortions of the human mind ac- 
compaotcd by repressions of moral and intellectual 
freedom. 

There Is, tt is true, a vague recognition o( the right 
of diverse opinions among Protestant theologians, 
but even this small degree of recognition is an en. 
forced one — enforced by the fact that these theo. 
logtans have themselves exercised such a right in 
becoming Protestants. They exercised it in assert- 
ing their claim to individual interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Meanwhile, nothing is so hard for them to 
admit as that the right by which they became 
Protestants rests upon a principle which cannot 
cease in its application to them. They cannot 
discern freedom be>'ond the point to which they 
have gone and at which they have stopped. Never- 
tbdess. as we have seen, the law of mental diversity 
which lay at the bottom of their claim for private 
interpretation is a law which operates impersonally 
and generally, which makes no favorite of one creed 
or another, which will not stay its progress any more 
tor a Protestant than it did for the Romanist, and 
which leads uhimatcly and inevitably to universal 
h fadividuality. It contains »-ithin itself the power to 
Idiverufy creeds until creeds shall become entirely 
vlndividual ideab 
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In the light of this law of diversity let us now 
examine the highest postulate of metaphysics and 
theology, a postulate which is of universal accept- 
ance. It is this : " The verdict of consciousness, or, 
in other words, our immediate intuitive conviction, is 
admitted on all hands to be a decision without ap- 
peal/* * This applies strictly to immediate intuitive 
conviction, or that which metaphysicians call the 
primal act of consciousness. When we come to con- 
sider the subject-matter of any verdict of conscious- 
ness, we find that it is to the individual that the 
particular verdict is without appeal ; for unless this 
verdict of the individual accords with the verdict of 
another individual it can have no binding force on 
such another. Under these circumstances it is plain 
that if we are to derive uniform conceptions of truth 
from the collective individual consciousnesses of 
different individuals, it must be because there is a 
consentaneity in the verdicts of the immediate con- 
sciousnesses of these different individuals, or else a 
consenting submission, which is the same thing, of 
the immediate consciousnesses of all individuals to 

' Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy^ by John 
Stuart Mill, New York, 1884, p. 161. 

Mill in another place somewhat more amply says : *' All theories 
of the hitman mind profess to be interpretations of Consciousness ; 
the conclusions of all of them are supposed to rest on that ultimate 
evidence, either immediately or remotely. What Consciousness 
directly reveals, together with what can be legitimately inferred 
from its revelations, composes, by universal admission, all that we 
know of the mind, or indeed of any other thing. When we know 
what any philosopher considers to be revealed in Consciousness, we 
have the key to the entire character of his metaphysical system." — 
Ibid,, p. 137. 
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' one individual whose immediate consciousness 
is tuprcmc. If these arc the essential conditions for 
the ccnainty of objective truth, it must be plain thai 
the)' are conditions which the law of diversity has 
made and will forever make impossible ; for it is 
inconceivable that two minds, each in the exercise 
of itH separate individual consciousness, can furnish 
idealii at once essentially different and the same. 
When the verity of these ideals is determined by 
the infallible verdict of each, the product cannot be 
harmonJouB truth. It is inconceivable that con- 
sciousness thus acting to produce different results in 
different individuals can in any way be made a gen- 
eral criterion of the truth. U Nature has distributed 
faculty, as I have sought to show she has, with dif- 
ference to each individual, .iny theory nf central or 
absolute truth ari<iing from these diverse faculties is 
a perpetual self-contradiction. 

For the sake of greater dcfiniteness, I will para- 
phrase the universal law of metaphysics and theology 
wUcb I have just stated, thus: "The verdict of 
coiuciotuncts of the particular individual, or. En 
Other wordk, the immediate intuitive conviction 
which that individual has, is admitted on all hands 
to be a decision to him which is without appeal." I 
thus by my p.iraphrase give a more specific defini- 
tion of tbc law, without disturbing the qualities of 
the bw. Ne\-ertheless there is all imaginable differ- 
cDce, in consequence, between the law as first given 
and the law ;is paraphrased. For it is upon the first 
ftalemeni of the law that the theologian stands: it 
i» upon the Kcood statement of the law that he 
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cannot stand. It is this that convicts theology and 
metaphysics of what Archbishop Whately has called 
the Irrelevant Conclusion. That is, the first state- 
ment of the law is taken by the theologian and the 
metaphysician as indicating something which the 
paraphrased or specific statement inevitably neg^ 
tives. It is upon the first statement of the law that 
metaphysics has based its whole theory of authority, 
and theology has laid its whole claim for the support 
of dogma ; the paraphrased or specific statement of 
the law makes such support of authority and dogma 
impossible. The difference between the two state- 
ments is, that the first cannot be applied without 
doing violence to its plain meaning, and that the 
second can be applied, and the application confirms 
the meaning ; for it is impossible to apply to minds, 
collectively taken, a law which in its essence requires, 
in application, the recognition of certain inherent 
differences in individual minds. Immediate con- 
sciousness is not a joint or an associated possession ; 
it is an individual possession ; it is held in severalty, 
and the moment the theologian attempts to make a 
specific use of consciousness, in any case, the assump- 
tion which he sets forth for consciousness as a col- 
lective thing, is defeated ; for consciousness, if it is 
anything, is a feeling which belongs to each one, and 
which furnishes each one with his convictions, and 
certifies those convictions to him ; and, as each indi- 
vidual is different from every other individual, by 
that difference the product of each individual con- 
sciousness must be different from the product of 
every other. There are varieties of ideals confirmed 
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f1>y the Immediate consciousness, from which, to, 
I eacb consciousnc« confirmtng them, there is no 
appeal. If this is the case with the initial act of 
consciousness, or, as metapb>-sidaas call it, seU-con- 
sdou&ness or immediate knowledge, it also applies 
to the object of consciousness, the specific religious 
belief; for the persistent personality of each indi- 
vidual controU both alike. Theology loses the 
sanction of its authority in the variety of convic- 
tions concerning those conclusions from which there 
ift no appeal. Seeking to build a foundation upon 
which unity of faith shall stand and be enforced, it 
builds a foundation which, the moment the super- 
structure is begun, is seen to be no other than a 
foundation upon which variety of ideals must arise, 
and hence, one upon which a unity of faith cannot 
rest 

My whole thesis, then, is this : As each human 
mind, by the law of its constitution, is different 
froin ever^' other, therefore, where there is mental 
freedom inevitable differences will be exhibited in 
the general result of thought and belief. Every 
diurch movement in history shows the determina- 
tion of Nature to diversify previous conceptions, no 
matter how sacred these conceptions were assumed 
to be, or how surrounded with authority. It is 
solely upon this principle that wc can explain at 
ooce the slightest progress and the largest toward 
freedom and civilization. What can be the value of 
ideals a^ cxprcuions of ultimate truth, when we find 
tbcm exhibiting such inherent variety? Or why 
1 we regard unity of conception, were it possi- 
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ble, as the highest virtue of h'fe with reference to 
supersensual things, when we find that, to exist, the 
common mind would have to be repressed by the 
authority of antecedent tradition, by sophistication 
in childhood, or when we find that such partial 
unity as is possible can be maintained only by 
repressive and authoritative influences which pre- 
vent the acquisition of knowledge just in proportion 
as they are dominant ? 

If it be the highest ideal of theology that that 
which is called spiritual truth shall be held by man- 
kind in unity of faith, the conditions upon which 
this can be realized must be, that such truth shall 
be accepted by every mind alike; that the human 
faculty must be changed and unified in order that it 
may receive this truth, or that there shall be one 
individual mind universally recognized as the infalli- 
ble conceiver and custodian of this truth. Were 
this possible, how incompatible such a condition 
would be with mental progress needs only to be 
stated to be understood. The nearest realization the 
world has ever had of such a condition was reached 
when the Church of Rome exercised its greatest 
ascendency in Europe, with the pope as its head. 
During the prevalence of this condition, ecclesias- 
ticism and militancy, as we have seen, went hand in 
hand. Together they paralyzed freedom and sup- 
pressed thought, and they continued to do this, with 
more or less vigor, until the Reformation somewhat 
disturbed the condition by lifting a part of the re- 
pression of ecclesiasticism from the common mind. 
Every step of advance since then has been marked 
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by some degree of scepticism due to the underlying 
force of the law of diversity. Every Protestant to- 
day owes his Protestantism to a degree of scepticism 
generated by this law. The theologian cannot 
reasonably assume that a movement thus gathering 
strength as it proceeds shall stop at this stage of 
development. When, therefore, he shall come to 
realize the principle which made him a Protestant, 
he will come the better to realize in that principle, 
whatever he may conceive to be its ultimate, a 
natural force, which moves the world in a direction 
from unity of acceptance for supersensual beliefs, 
and from the sense of sacredness concerning those 
beliefs, gradually towards diversity of conclusion 
and secularism. 

The modem theologian, entertaining a certain 
confidence in the assumed power of theology as the 
exclusive arbiter of ultramental truth, hopes to 
preserve his confidence upon the recognition by 
science of the fact that science itself does not 
assume to discover such truth. The scientific 
philosopher insists that such confidence is not well 
founded ; for, although science does not indeed 
attempt to teach anything beyond the inferences 
which she derives from natural law concerning the 
supersensual, and fully admits her limitations in 
this respect, she nevertheless may, and does, claim 
the right and the power of testing the value or the 
valuclcssncss of all theologic assumption to make a 
supramental sense supreme. Moreover, she claims 
for herself better qualifications for testing the nature 
of these assumptions than have those theologians, 
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because she can more clearly divest herself of those 
sacred prepossessions which render it impossible for 
the theologian to make a dry examination. Science 
can make her study objective by putting herself as 
far as possible outside of the emotional influences 
which inhere in theology ; she can view the move- 
ment and behavior of those influences as that move- 
ment and behavior exhibit themselves in the world. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INTUITION {Concluded^ 

HAVING considered the attitude of metaphy- 
sicians and theologians tou*ards intuition, I 
shall now proceed to examine the relation and bear- 
ing of the scientific philosopher towards it. 

The scientific philosopher's methods are in most 
respects just the opposite of those employed by the 
metaphysicians and theologians. WTiere the latter 
subordinate natural law to ideals, the scientific 
philosopher resolutely subordinates ideals to natural 
law and to facts. Although he recognizes the exist- 
ence of innate perceptions, he does not concede any 
phase of consciousness bearing upon specific belief 
in dogma as conclusive or dominant. Concerning 
theologic dogmas, his mediate consciousness has 
been so influenced by the relation of cause and 
effect in his surroundings that his immediate con- 
sciousness refuses to certify as final truth any propo- 
sition which falls out of accord with his reason and 
his experience, no matter how superior to reason the 
subject of such proposition may be assumed by 
the theologians to be. He insists that all truth 
which we can know must be in harmony with all 
phenomena that we do know. He sees in every 
6 8i 
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effort of theolog>% to appeal to the intuitive qualities 
of mind in contradiction or repression of reason, an 
antagonism to that law which I have pointed out. 
From this he concludes the insufficiency of authority 
to establbh coherent truth in matters supersensual. 
With him the imagination or ideal-forming faculty 
still plays an important part ; but, important as it is, 
it is secondary to his reason ; it is his hand-maiden, 
not his governor. Whilst there are among his fel- 
lows many whose theories exhibit a great variety, 
science always employs these products of imagin- 
ation as hypotheses, and insists that the value of 
these hypotheses shall finally be measured by their 
accord with the known facts of science. Until they 
come into such accord, they are purely tentative. In 
a word, the scientific philosopher regards the differ- 
ence between science and theology concerning the 
use of the imagination to be this : that whilst, with 
the theologian, the imagination challenges the fact, 
with the scientific philosopher the fact challenges 
the imagination. It is from the difference with 
which science and theology employ the imagination 
that there results diversity of doctrine in theology 
and coherence in the findings of science; for I think 
it may be set down as true that, just as the products 
of the spiritual sense, the ideals, the doctrines, ex- 
hibit that tendency which I have hitherto shown 
towards subdivision and diversity, in inverse ratio 
do the products of the scientific mind exhibit a ten- 
dency towards cohesion and unity. Gravitation, 
planetary motion, radiation of heat, conservation of 
force, each, in the elementary stage, was character- 
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lied by wide difference of opinion, multiplied theo- 
ries and varj'ing hypotheses. According to the 
methods of science, all theories are held as tentative 
and arc subjected to the tests of acquired knowledge. 
In the silting process, such of these theories as prove 
discordant with known natural law are discarded and 
such of them as fall into harmony with this known 
natural law txxome thereby verified as established 
facts. This principle of ascertainment characterues 
investigation .along special lines as well as in science 
generally, (or the workers in special lines are but 
contributors to the common fund of knowledge. 
The disciples have their emotional conflicts at the 
threshold of investigation. This is the stage in 
which ideals flourish. From this stage, by the gra- 
dual submission of each ideal and emotion to the 
test of knowledge, the emotional elements gradually 
subside, and, under the influence of quiet examina- 
lion, the relative values of the products of the emo- 
tion are determined, until such as f.ill into harmony 
with natural law prevail. From the united con- 
tributions of special science, so progressing, a body 
of truth is furnished which becomes fixed. Once 
established it moves as a cohesive whole upon the 
nuDd of the world, and, by irresistible persuasion, 
obtains at last universal acceptance. Nothing can 
niiutrate better than this movement the inherent 
power of relative truth to di.spl.ice those ideals which 
arc assumed to determine absolute truth. 

Let us briefly examine the manner in which science 
influences theology. We all know how few there 
of the great multitude of bcliever», who ever 
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seek to deal face to face with the attributes which 
they assume for divinity. All experience shows that 
belief of the most positive character — a sense of cer- 
tainty founded upon the most intense conviction — 
exists in very many minds in which there is an en- 
tire ignorance of the specific character of the thing 
which is believed. One devoutly believing is not 
likely of himself to be disposed to examine critically 
the object of his belief, nor can he wish to submit 
to such an examination by another. Between a man 
who feels that the world, without his conception of 
an ever-present Creator, possessing attributes which 
he thinks he himself can define and comprehend, 
would be empty and hollow — and another man who 
insists that the ultimate attributes of such a Creator 
can never be grasped by the human mind, there is a 
gulf which no verbal argument can fathom, which no 
kindly feeling or soft words can bridge over. The 
two may indeed be friends, but their friendship will 
rest upon other grounds than their deepest convic- 
tions, and will probably best be maintained by 
the least reference to those convictions. There 
is no courtesy that can make a believer in a per- 
sonal God look patiently or kindly upon a denial 
which to him imports simply the blackness of despair, 
nor does it seem possible to such an one that there 
can be entire innocence or honesty in such a denial. 
The devout believer is apt to judge the actuating 
spirit of denial from the example of the coarse 
polemical sceptic, who in the name of science jeers 
and scoffs at belief, rather than from the example of 
the earnest scientific student who is moved by an 
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faooest purpose to put truth abo%-c all cLsc. With 
the same intensity by which the tfacologic belic\-cr 
fecb a certainty of his o»-n faith in attributes which 
he cannot know, will he deny the possibilitj- of bis 
incapacity of knowing those attributes. The very 
vagueness furnishes to him his highest sense of ccr- 
tainty. It is entirely futile, therefore, to point out 
to him. howc^'cT plainly, what to a scientific mind 
seems certain, viz, : the incapacity- of any human 
mind to confirm feeling by knowledge concerning 
that which is beyond knowledge 

No doubt, coincident with the general growth of 
science and the general decline of theology, the dif- 
ference between such a bclic^-er and the disciple of 
•cience is lessening. The great influence wbidi is 
bringing the two nearer together, and closing the 
gulf between them, is the unimpassioncd force of 
impcrKina] surroundings bom of the progress of 
science. He whom wrangling and argument cannot 
move, comes to be moved, not in the presence of 
another, nor by the individual effort of another, but 
in solitude, by the consciousness in his own mind of 
the harmony of n.itural law as it is developed in all 
he sees about htm, and by the inferences which he 
himself draws from this impassive and impersonal 
power. The sense of certainty derived from his 
intuEtion concerning ideals becomes modified by the 
more persuasive certainty which is furnished him by 
the operation of natural law. When he learns the 
history which geology teaches of the gradual growth 
of the earth, and finds thb in harmony with all 
knowledge, he believes with a little k-ss auurance 
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the sacred account of a creation in six days. If he 
comes to accept the inferences of evolution, it is 
from facts and knowledge which make these har- 
monious and reasonable, and he thereby somewhat 
modifies his belief in a race beginning in physical 
and moral perfection, followed by deterioration 
through the fall of man, as set forth in the same 
sacred account. If he looks into the laws of the 
correlation of forces, the indestructibility of matter, 
and the persistence of these laws, he comes to place 
a little less confidence in the personal interventions 
of an emotional Being, as set forth again in the same 
sacred account. Meanwhile his divinity gradually 
grows more vague, and, if now he faces the question 
of the personality of a Creator, it is with less sense 
of reverence for his ignorance than he formerly had. 
Whatever has been or is his religious belief, he does 
not become angered at the illustration of natural 
law, as it is taught him by a dynamo ; neither is he 
impelled to quarrel with the larger impressions 
which reach his mind from the silent exhibition of 
the correlation of forces, nor to inveigh against the 
harmony with which evolution impresses him. It 
is because he cannot quarrel with these that they 
enter his mind. It is through their impersonal char- 
acter that they become persuasive and potent in 
modifying his mode of thought. When, from these 
silent influences, he looks about him, and finds that 
others similarly situated have been similarly moved, 
and finds that the world generally exhibits an inter- 
est in questioning that which before was resisted 
with impatience, he is reassured by the significance 
of modern conditions. 
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I shall now proceed to make sacctiethxng of a di* 
gressioa, for a puqx>se that will presently appear. 
I have noted the distinction which metax>hvsacians 
make between knowledge and belief : the former as 
being the primary* or immediate act of conscioos- 
ness« and the latter as being the secondary or medi> 
ate. Quite in accordance with this is the distinction 
which the mental and moral philosophers make be- 
tween the two phases of that quality* of feeling whidi 
they call conscience ; the one phase being designated 
as immediate conscience and the other as mediate 
conscience. I shall endeavor to make this distinc- 
tion plain, both because it has frequently been con- 
fused by writers on the subject, and because a 
correct understanding of it is of the highest import- 
ance to the question which we are now considering.' 

Immediate conscience is that voice within which 
pronounces to each individual whether he is true to 
what he believes. Mediate conscience is that quality 
which has to do with the object of belief ; it is the 
voice which pronounces to each individual whether 
what he believes is true. 

The operation of the first quality of conscience is, 
to the individual, constant and infallible ; whatever 
any individuaKs faith at a given time may be, this 
certifies that individual's loyalty to such faith. On 
the other hand, mediate conscience deals with objec- 
tive things. All observation teaches that beliefs are 

' Dr. WTiewell apologizes for Bishop Hutlcr's confusion of the two 
<|iiAlitie« oC conscience, although he himself designalc% these two 
qualities &», Conscience the Law. and Conscience the Witness, and 
fttinishes. in one short chapter, no less than six instances of the sanu* 
confusion. — Whewell's FJ^ments of Moraiity : Of CoHStHeme^ lK>ok 
iii., chap. xiv. 
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constantly changing in the mind, modified by asso- 
ciation, surroundings, and circumstances; so that 
what one believes at one time may be different from 
what he believes at another. Meanwhile sincerity 
to belief is a constant and permanent quality. Thus 
it may be said that the prime characteristic of 
immediate conscience is sincerity, whilst the mediate 
body conscience is concerned with a specific creed 
or of faith which varies from time to time as it is 
affected by surroundings. Whilst, then, one's body 
of creed or faith may change, so that a specific creed 
held to-day by any individual may conflict with the 
specific creed which that same individual formerly 
held, the immediate conscience does not justify any 
recreancy to or denial of the creed held to-day, any 
more than it justified any recreancy to or denial of 
a creed held last year, notwithstanding these two 
creeds, objectively considered, are utterly inconsis- 
tent with each other. The immediate conscience 
thus invariably condemns our present purpose or 
intention, whenever that present purpose or inten- 
tion does not conform to our existing convictions, 
or, in other words, with the objective belief which 
we happen at the time to have. 

The difficulties which all theologians and meta- 
physicians have in dealing with these two phases of 
conscience do not lie in their declaration of the 
law, but in their application of it. A law which es- 
sentially promotes individual conviction they so 
apply as to repress individual conviction. They do 
this by setting up an authority for a body of dogma 
to which they demand that an individual conviction 
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shall submit, and which it must approve. The law 
of the two consciences inevitably carries conclusions 
which theology does not intend it to cany, because. 
If theology dcnnands an)'thing, it demands that the 
individual must believe in a specific body of dogma. 
This solecism may be better shown by taking an in- 
stance of the law which has been employed by a 
theological writer, to illustrate the qualities of the 
two consciences. 

" History." he says. " furnishes no more striking 
instance, I think, of a change of this sort than is pre- 
sented in the life of St. Paul. It appears from his 
own statement, that both before and alter his con- 
vention to the Christian faith, he was the same 
earnest, active, conscientious man. But how differ- 
ent were his course and conduct under the influence 
of changed convictions. At one time he was de- 
nouncing and even persecuting with energy and 
resolute purpose, the same ' profession ' that he 
afterwards advocated and defended with like zeal 
and ability. . . . Wc shall not find, I think, in 
all the account that we have of his life, anything to 
show that he was not as sincere, as earnest, and as 
conscientious, too, before his conversion as he was 
after."' 

* Thi TWCmninKTi, pp. sS-6i. riiilvl«lpbi*. 1870. 

TW ■!■■ »Ttt«r »p : "When St. TbuI JccUicd in the prnmc* 
i< Ai Jtahti cooDcil, 'Men and brclhiEn, 1 hare li red In all t[ood 
wmAmm bcfon God nntll Ihit Amy '— lh« lUlement iiccmeJ \o the 
■Ugh ntat (otio no doubt had tome knowledga of Caul'* earlJM 
UMkj^m ooUaBKHulf bconilMeni wlih the facU. Uiat ' ha com- 
■Midad Ih^ A*X Rood b]r to imita him un ilia inimtb.' In anolfaei 
nttataniiall; ihc lanie lUlamcnl. ' 1 ihank UmI 
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What is the general inference ? Plainly that what 
applied to St. Paul applies to any man to-day; 
namely, that any one who honestly professes belief 
in a dogma concerning supersensual things, whatever 
that dogma may be, illustrates the constancy and 
infallibility of the law of his immediate conscience ; 
that it is not the thing believed, but his act of be- 
lieving, which so illustrates this law. But can the 
theologian admit such an application ? Can he ad- 
mit any application whatever of this law except in 
a case where the individual happens to coincide 
with him in his theology, without removing the very 
keystone upon which theology is built ? Theology 
is thus thrown into the dilemma of having to uphold 
the solecism that sincerity to faith is the highest 
possible virtue of man, but at the same time that it 
is only a virtue when the individual mind falls into 
accord with some specific set of dogma announced 
by authority. The theologic logic in support of 

whom I serve from my forefathers with a pure conscience.' Again, 
in his defense before Agrippa, he refers expressly to his earlier con- 
victions and to the conduct that consistently resulted from them : ' I 
verily thought with myself ' (that is, within myself, or was convinced) 
* that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth : which thing I also did in Jerusalem, and many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority from the 
chief priests.' And having in this way described at some length 
how zealously he had persecuted the Christians, * being exceedingly 
mad against them,* he then relates to the king, in explanation of the 
great change that has taken place in his conduct, the circumstances 
of his own conversion to the Christian faith : in other words, he gives 
an account of the means by which a great change has been produced 
in his convictions ; a change of which that in his life and conduct was 
only the natural and legitimate consequence." 
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proposition involves a sophism of the t^'pe 
vhich Archbishop Whately has designated as the 
Irrelevant Conclusion : that is, an argument which 
proves a different proposition from that which it 
pretends to prove, the difference of meaning being 
disguised by similarity of language. The usual 
method by which theologians seek to avoid this 
dilemma b by assuming that there is something 
other than a spiritual sense in man which makes him 
disbelieve a dogma acceptable to them ; that it is 
his wickedness, his perverseness, his moral depra\'ity. 
They fail to identify the sense which they set up as 
the underlying support of their faith mth that sense 
to which every individual is entitled — that sense 
upon which individual honesty depends. To the 
secular mind the two phases of conscience can be 
identified only by their actual behavior ; thus iden- 
tified, they are essentially an individual possession ; 
and just as surely as an inconstant thing cannot be 
constant, or an infallible thing fallible, so surely the 
immediate conscience cannot verify to the individual 
human mind, convictions which are not convictions. 
It cannot verify this theology, or that theology, or 
any theology that docs not accord with conviction. 
Logic, then, teaches the unswcr\'ing application of 
the law of immediate conscience to each individual. 
But whilst it inexorably determines that it is the 
prime duty of each man to be true to his convictions, 
it just as inexorably determines that individual fidel- 
ity to convictions does not necessarily make those 
convictions, objectively considered, positive truth. 
Although all the efforts of theoloj:^' have been 
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directed to holding faith in dogma as a fixed and 
constant thing, and in fitting the mind of man to it, 
the progress of civilization has been measured by a 
resistance to these efforts/ 

When we turn to instances of the behavior of these 
two phases of conscience, and study their operation 
upon the individual, we find that the individual 
devotee of each sect of theology furnishes a most 
complete example of the inconsistency of the general 
theologic theory * ; and when we turn to historic in- 
stances, we at once discover how unerring has been 
the immediate conscience of the individual and how 
incapable have been the sum of the mediate consci- 

^ A public man with an intense immediate conscience, possessed 
of a narrow intellect, and clothed with political power, is the most 
dangerous possession a nation can have. Spain had such a posses- 
sion in the person of Philip II., and England had another in the 
person of Charles I. The manner in which each nation dealt with 
its possession exhibits both the difference in the characteristics of the 
two peoples and the difference in the political and theological con- 
sequences which followed. Spain submitted to Philip and lost its 
moral and political prestige : England revolted against Charles and 
gained all the prestige that Spain lost. 

' I know a devout Catholic woman the sincerity of whose belief I 
cannot question. A common friend once in her presence commended 
individual sincerity as the highest possible virtue a human being could 
have. She inferred that this commendation must of necessity imply 
his acquiescence to her creed, and when he told her that he did not 
believe in any part of that creed, her answer was : " You tell me to 
be true to my faith, and in the next breath you tell me that what I 
believe you utterly refuse to accept as true. I can draw but two 
conclusions from this : one is, that you are insincere in denying the 
truth of what I believe and yet commending my fidelity ; the 
other is, that you are lacking in that light from heaven which 
must at last bring you to my faith. I prefer to think you are 
honest, and I therefore believe that heaven will bring you at 
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(:a of men to establish the unity of any crc-ed of 
frsensual truth- It was by implicit obedience to 
commanil of immediate conscience that the early 

martyrs of the Church faced death rather than recant 
their specific faith ; it was by a like implicit obedi- 
ence to its command that every honest heretic from 
the time of Giordino Bruno to the present day re- 
fused to recant his heresy. It was this immediate 
conscience that was the 6aiitov of Socrates, as well 
as the spirit of Luther. It was through obedience 
to this that Savonarola was put to death: it was dis- 
obedience to it that made Galileo deny the trutli 
of his knowledge before the papal tribunal. It was 
obedience to this that has made every sectary stand 
up for the convictions which he has in opposition to 
other creeds. It was obedience to this that made the 
p^^an emperor Aurclius as honest as the Christian 
martyr Justin, and the Christian martyr as honest as 
the pagan emperor; disobedience to this that would 
have made both equally dishonest. 

Here wc have a law which in itself rises above all 

ItMfUi bilD the CaltoUc Chnrcb." What uui belicr Jlluttrile ihc 
tt(Bal lailsr* of lltU d«vutoil ChriAian to (UniriKufkh (he two phue 
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specific creeds, as such, and determines for each 
individual the value to him of his creed, whatever 
that creed is. It is by the operation of this law that 
honest doubt is innocent and that the profession of 
a faith not honestly believed is degrading. A dual 
sense, which by its immediate impulse expresses so 
high a certainty to each individual, and by its mediate 
influence exhibits such variety of product, cannot 
in any possible way known among men, justify the 
theologic effort to compel an individual to profess 
what he does not believe, nor can it certify the vary- 
ing products of immediate conscience as absolute 
truth. 

The purpose of this digfression has been primarily 
to show the inherent force of the immediate con- 
science as the true source whence the individual 
sense of verity comes ; that, without accord with this 
individual sense of verity, no body of truth can be 
permanently maintained, and to show at the same 
time, what is even more important, that the individual 
sense of verity is of itself no warrant for objective 
truth, and that it never can establish the verity of 
supersensual dogma. It is by appeal to this imme- 
diate conscience that theology must have its final 
test. It is to this immediate conscience also that 
science appeals, and the appeal thus made by science 
is of the highest moral quality — it is nothing other 
than an appeal to individual self-honesty. The 
manner in which science makes her appeal is by 
presenting her fruits — the fruits of knowledge — de- 
pending upon their quiet influence upon objects of 
belief and faith— an influence involving the exercise 
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of the secondary or mediate phase of conscience — 
and thereafter appealing to the immediate conscience 
for the verification of the conclusions impelled by the 
influence of knowledge upon these objects of belief. 
The eflicacy of the impressions which science thus 
makes upon the mind lies lai^ely in the fact that the 
impressions are impersonal ; that they are the impul- 
sions of know*ledge ; it is because they are impersonal 
that they can soften the shock and break the rude- 
ness of mental transitions from the feeling to the 
reason — from the sense of sacredness to the sense of 
secularism. It is because they are impersonal that 
they are persuasive where human argument alone 
would be repulsive — touching matters of devotional 
and emotional faith. Just as secular knowledge is 
gained under the influence of surroundings, precon- 
ceptions of dogmatic faith which before were certified 
by the individual's sense of self-honesty become dis- 
placed through the silent appeals which this knowl- 
edge makes to the immediate conscience — the self- 
honesty of the individual. Thus this unerring faculty 
of immediate conscience — this sense of sincerity to 
conviction — certifies a new set of beliefs to the indi- 
vidual mind which harmonize with the newly acquired 
knowledge. Every instance of the modification of 
thcologic belief in the individual mind, whatever its 
degree, occurs through the displacement of some 
old faith by the substitution of some new knowl- 
edge, and involves an appeal to the mental self- 
honesty or the immediate conscience of the indi- 
vidual. Within the body of the Church, with the 
professional theologian whose office it is to guard 
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prepossessions, the progress of this impersonal 
influence, constantly resisted, is very slow; but 
even here it is the fundamental cause for every 
shade of variety in belief which different theolog^ians 
entertain; from those which are most narrow to 
those which are called most liberal. Upon theology 
generally, the first solvent influence of modem sci- 
ence was indicated rather by a revival of criticism 
and exegetics than by anything like a disposition to 
examine the subject fundamentally; nevertheless, 
within the limits of exegetics, the varieties which 
have been produced indicate the slow progfressive 
influence of science upon the minds even of the cus- 
todians of theology. Modem exegetical criticism 
began first to modify the rigor of verbal interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures in Germany. The modification 
was manifested by the influence of secular knowledge 
— the appeal of this knowledge to the self-honesty, 
or the immediate conscience of the individual theo- 
logians, for confirmation of the knowledge. The 
progress of exegetics became thus marked by a 
disposition to weigh relative values of sacred writ, 
which involved the exercise of the judgment and the 
reason. As distinctions arose from the persuasions 
of the reason, individual differences of opinion arose 
with them, and these tended to counteract the dic- 
tation of sacred authority. Hence arose a slight 
modification of the sense of authority. But the 
movement could not be confined to the exegetical 
field. Proceeding from this field, and appealing to 
minds less metaphysical in tone, science has pressed 
upon the unwilling attention of the theologians, one 
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after another, facts of secular knowledge as they 
have grown by the study of physical laws, and, one 
after another, these facts have gradually come, with 
vaiytng degrees of force, to induce the theologian to 
exchange some part of his sacred tradition for the 
new knowledge. 

In the theologian, then, we have an instance of 
the (^Mrration of the law of the two consciences, just 
the reverse of that which his construction of that 
law would demand. The surrounding influences of 
science cause his immediate conscience to certify 
relative truth as superior to his pre-existing concep- 
iKMUof assumed spiritual and absolute truth. That 
the theologian himself, bowing to instances of this 
law, re»uts its application generally, is a necessity of 
his profession, because any other course would im- 
mediately break down his system of theology — break 
down the theory by which sacred authority inter- 
fere* with this very law,— and. by overthrowing all 
aacrcd authority, overthrow all theology. In con- 
fiidcring the attitude of theology towards science, 
therefore, we have to bear in mind that it is from 
an inherent necessity of theology that the profes- 
sional theologian deals with his revelation on the 
theory that it is something which, although it may 
be influenced in particular parts by modem knowl- 
edge, cannot be affected in its remaining parts or as 
a whole; that it is a necessity to treat so much of 
revelation as is not specJRcally overthrown by sct- 
, ence. as still sacred and certain. It is on account of 
I this necessity th.it the advanced theologian, accept- 
I ing some of the results of modem scholarship and of 
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science, and chiding those of his brethren who still 
cling to the parts of revelation which he has thus 
rejected, nevertheless adheres with reverent tenacity 
to just so much of this revelation as has not been 
displaced in his own mind« Thus Canon Farrar 
says: 

^ No one who is acquainted with the history of science, 
and has sufficient honesty to accept facts, can possibly 
deny that scarcely a single truth of capital importance 
in science has ever been enunciated without having to 
struggle for life against the fury of theological dogmatists. 
In every instance the dogmatists have been ignominiously 
defeated. The world moved, as Galileo said it did, in 
spite of the Inquisition. A great Puritan divine thought 
that he had checked the progress of astronomical inquiry 
when he said that he preferred to believe the Holy Ghost 
rather than Newton ; yet Newton was absolutely right, 
and the Puritan divine was hopelessly wrong." ' 

Now let us briefly examine the specifications of 
Canon Farrar's charges of ignorance in his brethren, 
with a view to learning his own attitude of mind, as 
a theologian, towards science and theology. 

"Thousands of pulpits," he says, "fulminated against 
the early geologists ; and one religious controversialist — 
with the exquisite culture and suavity which mark the 
ordinary language of self-sufficient bigots — satisfied him- 
self that, during the ages which preceded the creation, 
* God had been preparing a hell for the geologists/ Yet, 
before thirty years had elapsed, the rejection of the 

* Modern Claims upon the Pulpily by Archdeacon Farrar, in The 
Forum for November, 1889, page 254. 
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truths which palaeontology had revealed would have 
been regarded as the mark of an idiot. ... In our 
own time, to give but one instance more, we have heard 
from preachers, and sometimes from men who could 
barely scrape through the matriculation examination of 
a tenth-rate college, the most furious denunciations of 
Darwinism and the doctrine of evolution.** 

Having, as a student of science with newly acquired 
knowledge, made these charges, he turns to employ 
his remaining sacred sense to announce a si>ecific 
point of faith. "All Christians," he says, "alike 
believe in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ." • 

What, may we ask, is the necessary relation be- 
tween the ignorance of his brethren and his own 
assertion of theologic belief? Or, rather, what is 
the logic of the relation of these ignorant brethren 
towards theology, as contrasted with the logic of the 
relation which Canon Farrar himself holds towards 
theology ? The sole reason why these brethren do 
not accept the teachings of geology, Darwinism, or 
evolution, is that it appears to them that only by 
the Biblical account can they find logical warrant for 
the theory of •* the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ." In the Biblical account they 
find a coherent setting forth of that which progress- 
ively leads from a creation up to the scheme of 
redemption. By the reasoning of the ignorant 
brethren, if the theology of redemption rests upon 
anything, it rests upon the account of the creation 

' Id., p. 955. • //., p. 259. 
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of man in the likeness of God, and the perfection of 
man followed by his fall through the sin of Adam. 
To their minds, the New Testament recognizes in 
this account the whole foundation for the dogma of 
redemption. They feel that St. Paul has put the 
premises and conclusion of the scheme both of re- 
demption and resurrection, in a single sentence, when 
he says : " As in Adam all men died, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive again." Whether we treat 
the theory of these brethren as true or false, we must 
recognize that whatever logic there is in it comes 
from the synthetic Biblical account of assumed per- 
fection followed by the fall. This is the attitude of 
the ignorant brethren. 

What, contrasted with this, is Canon Farrar's 
position ? He bids these brethren sweep away what 
seems to them the only foundation upon which their 
belief in redemption depends ; then he enjoins them 
still to hold that belief. In thus doing, is he not 
manifestly far less consistent and less logical than 
those whose ignorance he deplores ? They at least 
draw the warrant for their faith from a cohesive body 
of tradition, whilst he refuses the foundation upon 
which that faith essentially rests, but still grasps the 
faith. They make a legitimate conclusion from their 
premise, whilst he seeks to overthrow a part of the 
premise but retains the conclusion. They take the 
whole of St. Paul's sentence. He divides it, and, 
throwing aside the first half which tells us, "as in 
Adam all men died," retains the disjointed remainder, 
which concludes, " so in Christ shall all be made 
alive again." 
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One is led to ask what particular faculty Canon 
Fairar employs in challenging the contention of his 
ignorant brethren. Plainly it cannot be the spiritual 
sense, regarded objectively as a principle of guidance, 
since, whenever wc measure this sense by the be- 
havior of the difTcrcnt minds employing it, we Bnd 
that it produces far more consistent results in the 
ignorant brethren than in those who are moved by 
modem knowledge. That which he really does em- 
ploy, therefore, is his secular knowledge. It is with 
this knowledge that he challenges the interpretations 
of the spiritual sense of these brethren. It is by 
reason of his better acquaintance with physical 
science that he assumes to deny to them the value 
of certain tradition by which they have arrived at 
their conclusions. But, having thus proceeded by 
means of this secular knowledge to deny the value 
of the exercise of the spiritual sense in others, he 
turns to employ his own assumed sacred sense in 
setting up dogmas, a part of the foundation of which 
he has sought to destroy. He muy thus have less of 
the ^orancc of superstition than his brethren, but 
he has alio less logic than they. 

Meanwhile, science itscU is quite as indifferent to 
Canon Farrar's disjointed faith^that is, a faith 
severed or partially severed from traditional founda- 
tion — as it is to the fuller faith of those brethren 
who have derived their convictions from the unquali- 
fied acceptance of the traditional foundation ; because 
I by all the lan-s of logic tliere is mure that is vague in 
the concluMons of one who rejects a part of the 
basis of thoise conclusions than there is in the con- 
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elusions of those who unquestioningly accept such 
basis. 

Having made such an arraignment, it is quite in 
accordance with the confusion he exhibits in dealing 
with the relations between science and theology, 
that Canon Farrar should say : " No truth of science 
can collide with any truth of religfion." * Whilst 
nothing, indeed, can be more correct than this as an 
abstract proposition, yet when we come to make an 
application of it, nothing can be more misleading. 
A simple paraphrase will illustrate my point. If 
Canon Farrar had said that no conclusion of science 
as to wfiat is true can collide with any conclusion of 
religion or theology as to what is true, then any one 
might see at a glance how Canon Farrar, in chal- 
lenging his brethren, bears witness against his own 
declaration. 

Nothing is so characteristic of the so-called liberal 
theologian as is this sort of mental inharmony. The 
moment he begins to recognize in science an agent 
for the modification of parts of revelation or the- 
ology, that moment he becomes hopelessly involved 
in mental compromise. His sacred sense and the 
teachings of science, which he tries to think of as 
harmonious, are irrepressible antagonists. Whilst 
on the one hand, with the secular side of his mind, 
he arraigns all those who have been moved by sci- 
ence to a less degree of knowledge than he, on the 
other hand, with the theologic sense, he arraigns all 
who have been moved by the same means beyond 
the point which he has reached. 

' /</., p. 255, 
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A faith so pushed about must have lost to its pos- 
sessor some of the old consolations which inhered in 
it when it was held b>' him as an unbroken whole. 
The procc^ by which an advanced theological 
thinker disturbs the illusions of bis brethren must 
inevitably work mental disturbance with him also. 
It is the unfortunate dilemma of theology that these 
enforced transitions which science is making involve 
mental antagonisms in the active clerical mind which 
often carry consequences of the most patlictic nature. 
Those of the Church who arc most influenced by 
science, most exhibit mental unrest. This is es- 
pecially the case with the theologian of fine sensi- 
bility. His way lies through apprehension which 
the disturbance of ideals inevitably causes. In every 
step of his mental progress he treads upon images 
which he had been taught to revere, and disturbs 
tndttions with which he had associated ever^'thing 
worth having. As he yields to the quiet influences 
of Kience, or, rather, as he is impelled by his amy 
sense of integrity to recognize its truths, he comes to 
feel that there is no sure resting-place for one of his 
calling anywhere. He finds himself in antagonism 
whh the sectaries about him. and with the narrow- 
oen and bigotry of his own particular set. He not 
oaly realizes the indifference of the world to his 
Atniggles, but encounters the studied misreprcscnta. 
tioiu by others of motives which he himself feels 
above all things to be most honest, since his course 
lies where his immediate conscience immediately 
directs. No severer strain can be imagined than 
t by which an earnest, honest theologian, with 
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acute sensibilities, who has been led by his earlier 
convictions to take upon himself vows for the pro- 
tection of a specific creed, is pressed by surroundings 
and by the inexorable forces of his immediate con- 
science gradually to relinquish a revelation which 
the Church has regarded as a fundamental and un- 
failing support. It is fortunate, indeed, for most 
theologians, that the progress of this influence is 
slow, and that the degrees of mental distress which 
I have indicated are therefore rather exceptional 
than common. 

Turning to the average lay student, we find that 
whilst he is impressed with the teachings of theology, 
there is placed upon him no professional duty for 
maintaining the faith of others, and that, therefore, 
the movement affects him less severely. We may 
assume that such an average student has had in- 
stilled into him the usual orthodoxy of childhood. 
In his church-going he here and there comes to en- 
counter a new minister who employs efforts to recon- 
cile the old order of things to modern surroundings, 
and, in the effort, the average student detects con- 
cessions to unorthodox criticism, involving a disturb- 
ance of that creed which he has been taught to hold 
as sacred. If this at first shocks him, the shock is 
softened when he finds the more intelligent minds 
about him, in one degree or another, moving the 
boundaries of their old specific faith. If, as a stu- 
dent, he takes up science, he is thereby induced, as 
an incident to his studies, into a general questioning 
of those things which were before forbidden. He 
may here and there recall the content of childhood 
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whicli accompanied hb unquestioning faith, and may 
feel an occasional rebuke from his conscience for his 
questionings, as his secular studies more directly in- 
terfere with his old notions. His geology trenches 
upon the old cosmogony. The theory of e\*olution 
comes gradually to displace his ideas of special crea- 
tion. Philology impresses his mind with the error 
of those who wrote the Revelation ; and so, from 
step to step, his mind naturally gains new habits of 
thought. Here he finds what I have called his im- 
mediate conscience unerringly registering the new 
individual convictions derived from new knowledge, 
and in this manner supplanting the old dc^ma. 
At length he reaches the point where he is im- 
pelled to question the personality of a divinity. 
Hie anthropomorphic notion which he had form- 
erly but vaguely held as most certain, now ap- 
pears to his mind as unthinkable. '' Infinite ** and 
" absolute ** are now mere words — efforts to express 
the inexpressible. If here again he examines his 
mental progress he finds that his sense of self- 
honesty certifies convictions which are totally differ- 
ent from those he formerly held ; they have ceased 
to be theological ; they have become secular. 
Throughout all the movement the immediate con- 
science has been the guardian of his honesty, and as 
such it has forbidden him in an unerring manner to 
accept as sacred that which he cannot believe, and 
it has impelled him, and still impels him, to accept 
that which he can believe. Thus, where it was once 
his duty to believe implicitly in a thcolojjic do^ma, 
it is now his duty entirely to question that dogma. 
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If theology tells such an one that he has not the 
sacred sense and is therefore incapable of determin- 
ing the value of faith, this student looks about him, 
and, seeing the dissolution of creeds that is going 
on, asks : " Who is it that has this sense ? Who 
among all the custodians of creed ? And what is 
the unified truth which this authority sets forth?" 
He reflects: If Rome, with all its central power, 
was insufficient to hold the assumed truth together, 
how can it be concluded that unity is to be expected 
from the innumerable sources of authority, the in- 
numerable phases of the assertion of supremacy, 
seeing that each one, impelled by the law of diver- 
sity, negatives the assumption of the others ? If he 
thinks more specifically upon the subject, remember, 
ing the law of the two consciences, he may say that, 
whilst he cannot object to another following his own 
ideal, or any ideal accepted from a sect, so far as 
this affects only him who entertains the ideal ; yet 
if such ideal is different from his, he cannot see 
the right of any compulsion upon him concerning 
his own ideal. He will infer that, just as sacredness 
is assumed for a given ideal or set of ideals, and just 
as power accompanies ecclesiasticism by which pro- 
fessions of belief can be enforced, there is inevitably 
exercised a tyranny over individual ideals. He looks 
at ideals generally, and from their behavior he 
judges them ; and, observing this behavior, he finds 
that whatever degree of unity of different individual 
ideals there is, comes from outside impression or op- 
pression, and that wherever ideals are spontaneous 
they are marked with the variety which characterizes 
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L faidividaality. In a word, he claims his right over 
I his own ideals b)' virtue of that great law of the su- 
premacy of the immediate conscience — a law which, 
whilst the theologian denies it to him, is nevertbe- 
lesd a law upon which that theologian professes to 
build h» theolog}'. 

The effect of modem influences, thus exhibited, 
upon the theologian and the secular student, com- 
prises, after all, a part, and a lesser part, of the sum 
of the cflects of science upon theology- : for these 
latter influences, as we have seen, are exerted upon 
the great mass of mankind, and here they are even 
larger and greater and therefore of comparatively 
more importance. The common man — he who is 
neither scholar nor theologian — thinks, under the in- 
fluence of science, othcru-ise than does the theologian 
or the student. Mc knows nothing of the antinomies 
of metaphysics ; he has never directly contemplated 
the abstract, the absolute, or the infinite; nor docs 
he care for those intricate syllogisms in which think- 
cri wrestle with these terms. He will never seek to 
detect En the processes of the metaphysical or theo- 
logical student those examples of ignoratio tlauki 
with which the reasoning of the disciples of theology 
and metaphysics abound, lie views the problem, 
not as the metaphysician studying introspection, nor 
even as the scientific scholar who makes the larger 
generalizations from the accumulated data, but as a 
common man. Although he is ignorant of the formu- 
la of logic, he has ordinar>' faculties (or observing 
the panorama which now moves before him. So 
obaovlng, he becomes habituated to the constancy 
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of natural laws as these laws express themselves in 
action, and he observes how natural their explana- 
tions are, how in harmony are their movements with 
all about him, and how out of harmony they are with 
that theory which makes them all the subject of an 
assumed divine interference. By such association he 
comes, at last, from viewing Nature and estimating 
her by her behavior, to accept readily the scientific 
explanations of her behavior, and these he finds 
instinctively out of accord with the preconceived 
notions which he has derived from theology; so, 
by degrees, he becomes incredulous of, and indif- 
ferent to, the explanations of supernatural agency. 

When we study the great underlying cause of 
moral and mental progression, as concerns the 
masses, we discover that it is not by those attacks 
against theology which the polemical sceptic makes, 
not even by those direct attacks which are some- 
times made in the name of science, that the common 
mind is most moved. It is the individual's own ob- 
servation of natural law that counts for most ; it is 
this that actually begins to make him think; in a 
word, his mind is opened by the pregnant implica- 
tions of science itself, and not by verbal argument. 
Indeed, so far as dialectics generally go, as I have 
hitherto indicated, modern thought has not im- 
proved upon that of Greece. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that far too much importance has been given 
to the influence of polemical scepticism upon the 
masses. If the wranglers and scoffers are listened to 
more generally now than formerly, their larger audi- 
ence must be attributed, not to their mental superi- 
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ority. nor to their Individual power of persuasiveness. 
In neither of these qualities can they be said to be 
equal to their distinguished predecessors. They 
may indeed be more persuasive and convincing, but 
if they arc, it is because they have been furnished 
with data which, independent of their argument, 
have opened the minds of men to spontaneous 
thinking.' 

When we turn from the specific illustration which 
I hsve given to take a general view of the influence 
of science upon all the various minds of mankind, 
and to contrast this general influence with the gen- 
eral influence of theology, we discover that a 
constantly increasing fund of knowledge, as this 
increasing fund is acquired by science, augments 
the impersonal influence of science upon the human 

' TbcTc arc thouandi of men to-day who arc employed, in one wty 
dr nolfcar, in Ibe development and application of dynamic cleciricity. 
TImm Men kive cintiie into thii eniploymeal wilhin Icn yean ; muiit 
d ftiM an ordisohiy iLinrd mechanlCT. t( the wcirLman at an 
•lactric Afntmo bean ttom Ihe [mlpil ■ dMciipliun of a ttroke of 
BKh>^twg MUftated 10 a direct act of a god behind it. ibc lUlcment 
■■pnuM him iriih tomdhing 1(4 uf teTCirnce iHan kimlUr altei. 
■mh woild baiw affected hb father or tiii erandfathet lliiny «r 
loRryBanaCD. The dlSerencc ol Imprmion doea not come from 
my H aw cf atacarity «r Mat* of cortainiy on iho part of the pulpit 
amw. We may a»iune that the Matement » lei forth liy tba on- 
Hvlatbemodcni mechanic with <)uite u much krk of ipiriloal 
ccftalMy aa tbe atoulaT UalcmcDl wai »rl forth lo hit father or bti 
gnedfalbCT. It {* the heartr who baa changed — departed from the 
aodaa of tboogfal vhidt duractcriuil bU ctandfalhcr, and this (am* 
■ iiiilian ■111, iilii II Till beari the icimtilic intorpretaiinn of lighi- 
alag, titfen wiih far mote inlereil Ihin hi* faifaci or i^odfalhrT 
omU have llitened lo an mplapation of electricity (^enetally aa the 
rerah li natural lav. 
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mind, and correspondingly diminishes the influence 
of theology upon this mind. Science thus moves 
all minds in one degree or another to a progressive 
appreciation of natural law, and consequently to a 
constantly progressive depreciation of supernatu- 
ral interference. Theology has in general terms said 
to mankind : " The spiritual authority shall be the 
sole means of conferring truth." To this science 
has answered, and is answering : " With this author- 
ity you have repressed knowledge, stifled inquiry, 
interfered with progress. Notwithstanding this, I 
have inquired, I have gained knowledge, I have 
progressed. Each item of the knowledge gained 
has enabled me, in some measure, to lessen your own 
assumption of the spiritual sense, by appealing to 
the immediate conscience to confirm the knowledge 
by which you accept my conclusions. If, then, un- 
questioning reverence for dogma has proven insuffi- 
cient even to you, if it has thus been weighed in my 
balance and found wanting in some part, with what 
justice can you ask that it shall still be held infallible 
because I have not been able specifically to test it in 
some other part ; a thing which is fallible in part, 
cannot be infallible. The knowledge which I have 
acquired commends itself, not to class or to sect, but 
to all who will examine it. Its tendency therefore 
is towards unity ; while the whole tendency of your 
spiritual sense is towards diversity." 

In so far as these are impersonal results and ten- 
dencies of science they address themselves to the 
mind impersonally ; they arouse none of those ran- 
cors which come from verbal argument ; they move 
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with the silence of thought upon the mind. What* 
ever science thus tells cannot anger. It becomes 
persuasive, therefore, just as theology becomes dog- 
matic. If we treat these two great forces as con- 
tending forces, we shall see that science moves the 
mind by inducing new habits of thought ; that these 
are enforced by her acquisitions, and that they essen- 
tially put the mind out of accord with those things 
which belong to coercion. All this progress pre- 
supposes a decline in the value of intenser emotions 
as a means for ascertaining truth, and an increase in 
the unimpassioned and impersonal study of the 
forces of Nature. But in the largest sense, the 
movement cannot be called a contest, because, so 
far as science is related to it, it is an impersonal in- 
fluence. It produces a gradual quieting of the feel- 
ings, a gradual subjection of ideals to examination, 
and thereby a gradual cultivation of the conscious- 
ness of man through the influence of his surround- 
ings. The appeal is a persuasive one, and produces 
a mental condition which is just the reverse of that 
which was produced when the more intense emotions 
were dominant and misplaced. 
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THE salient features of the changes which sci- 
ence has wrought upon theology within the 
last twenty-five j^ears are manifested by the variety 
of thought which prevails among theologians and by 
the more apologetic and less threatening tone which 
characterizes all theological discussion. But there 
are farther reaching influences of science upon the- 
ology which I think are not generally realized. 
These I shall now endeavor particularly to examine. 

The decline of the theory of everlasting perdition 
as a penalty for unbelief has, perhaps, more than 
any other one direct circumstance, caused an unpre- 
cedented degree of freedom of discussion both 
within and without the Church, and as a result of 
this freedom there have arisen varieties of thinkers. 
These may be grouped into the four following 
classes : 

The first embraces those ultra-conservatives within 
the Church, usually called strictly orthodox, who 
assail the findings of science generally as impious, 
and who regard the disciples of science as a body of 
men engaged in a wanton attack upon an established 
faith. 
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Tfac second embraces those, mainly within the 
Church, usually colled advanced or liberal thinkers 
who profess to welcome the discoveries of science 
and to regard them as instrumentalities by which 
their religion is to be purified and in some way 
confirmed. 

The third embraces those called polemical seep- 
tics, who exhibit more or less resentment towards 
theology and whose treatment of the theologian is 
diaracterized by a partisan and hostile spirit. 

The fourth embraces those dbciplcs of science 
who regard it as exerting an influence which moves 
the human mind steadily towards secularism. The 
foremost among this class may be said to treat all 
religious creeds as superstitions which in the progress 
of knowledge arc destined to become obsolete. 

Whilst, broadly, wc have to consider the great 
movement of thought as each of these classes stands 
related to it, and as it affects them all, it is with the 
second and fourth classes— namely, the liberal theo- 
logian within the Church, and the scientific student 
without the Church — that wc have more particularly 
to deal in indicating the ultimate of the movement. 
and 1 shall therefore treat the first and third classes 
only in an incidental way. 

One frequently hears from the pulpit a setting 
forth of the high duty of seeking truth strictly for 
truth'ii «akc. 1 am persuaded that the theologians 
who advocate thi* do not rcatiie either (he severity 
of the mental discipline required (or such a course. 
or the farther reaching cnn^cqucnccs upon thcologj' 
or creed involved therein. To one who is called 
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upon in the pursuit of truth to forego lightly held 
ideals for the acceptance of others, the displacement 
is not usually very difficult. Indeed, there is often 
something pleasant in being able to supplant in 
one's own mind a crude sentiment by one less 
crude. When Emerson suggests that we should let 
the half-gods go from our lives in order that the 
whole-gods may enter, or when he tells us when 
we bid adieu to angels we make room for archangels 
to dwell within us, the suggestions seem com- 
fortable enough ; but when the searcher after truth 
finds corollaries which inevitably tend to dispel 
agreeable illusions, the ordeal of displacement in its 
first stages is a trying one. Every earnest theolo- 
gian, from the very fact that he derives his theology 
not from examination but from authority, has sacred 
ideals which he will not allow to be disturbed by his 
reason ; and, just as his inquiry after truth nears 
these ideals, his solicitude for their preservation 
discourages and forbids further investigation. 
However resolutely he may study and criticise 
the behavior of ideals in others, his own sacred 
prepossessions compel him to shrink from accepting 
a verdict which would relentlessly drive his pre- 
possessions from him. This must remain so just as 
long as the theologian holds the premises for his 
theology as sacred. This, then, is equal to saying 
that, so long as a theologian is a theologfian, the 
influence of science upon his mind cannot be com- 
plete. So long as he is a theologian, secular in- 
fluences, by their persuasions, at the most displace 
only a part of his ideals. Whilst such displacement 
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I Slustnitcs the general tendency- of science and in a 
1 measure indicates its progrc^ivc character, the im- 
mediate effect upon the theologian's mind is only 
partial. In hts case it marks only an earlier stage 
of the influence of science. By a natural and a 
mental law from which there is no escape the search 
after truth for truth's sake b a thoroughly objective 
search, and a prerequisite is that the student at the 
very threshold of his search must realize that that 
for which he searches is not and cannot be attained 
by reverence or worship, that it lies nowhere than 
within the line of ummpassioned, colorless, and im- 
personal inquiry ; inquiry that cannot even take 
account of sentimental wish, — in a word, that it is a 
search which precludes from the beginning the 
possibility of a theologic bias, and thus involves 
indifference to alt theology. No one who holds any 
sacred prepossession whatever as a prepossession 
which contains within itself the assumption of an 
ultimate truth, superior to test, or which contains 
within itself the assumption of .in ultimate truth 
which cannot be reached by reason, can by any 
pocsibility be thought of as one who can conduct 
unbja»ed Inquiry in search of truth.' 

' Tl« illitinction luwtlljp made In Um popolw miail between 
Ihliilnliiii who ftrs cslldl liboni snd Iboae called cmoerv*- 
Ih*, — Mnn lliat tbc liticnl ihealogUa full; acccpli llie lewllitigi 
ol •dcTC, and thai Ihe i:«nvcrirUi*c Ihvolngian loUUy rcjccU ihcai. 
Sacfc • dfalbii,1lini [rom Ibc jioint of view ol idrace ii miilnding. 
Tba HoU counviiiTc Uieolofian doe* not cntiRlr reject alt tbe 
**^'-f ol adencc, nor ran tbe liberal ihrologlnn, aa a l)walogl4n, 
■ Mifa ly accept all tlM*« findlagt. Bciuten Ihe luirow and libond 
n Ihov ii maiDUiotd a 'liQcicuoe In tbe number o( tactcd 
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Into this dilemma is the advanced theologian 
thrown : He fails to realize that the influence which 
has induced him to displace a part of his conception 
of the supernatural is identical in character with the 
influence to which he refused to subject the remain- 
ing part of his like conceptions. He fails to realize 
that the conceptions which have become in part un- 
tenable to him, belong in the same category with 
those which he still retains. He fails to realize that 
the implicit reliance he places upon his remaining 
supernatural conceptions, cannot possibly have any 
higher value than has the like implicit reliance with 
which he once held his old prepossessions. He fails 
to realize, therefore, as a mental law, that a man can- 
not abandon a part of his ideals because they are 
contrary to his reason and yet retain others of them 
just as contrary to his reason, without inconsistency 
and contradiction. In a word, he illustrates the 
vagaries of one who, having expressed a determina- 
tion to be governed throughout by a principle, pro- 
ceeds to employ that principle in part to overthrow 
a set of theories, and then turns to overthrow that 
principle by insisting that some part of his theories 
is superior to it. 

I referred, at the beginning of this chapter, to the 
great variety of opinion which exists among theo- 
logians. Amidst this variety the one thing which is 

prepossessions held. Meanwhile the degree of resistance with which 
the li])cra] theologian holds his fewer sacred dogmas may be, and 
sometimes is, quite as great as that by which his less advanced brother 
holds his more numerous dogmas. The fact that any theologian has 
any ideals which hold sacred precedence over thought and inquiry, 
foUows from the fact that he has a theology. 
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common to all theologians who regard themselves as 
liberal, or who arc so called, is the vagueness Hnth 
which the remaining tenets of their faith are set forth. 
Whilst these theologians are specific enough in defin- 
ing what tbe>' have abandoned, they become indefinite 
in defining what remains, and, with incongruity, term 
their remaining faith a " larger faith." But if we turn 
from their claim to the fact, we shall find that their 
faith has obviously not grown larger in the sense that 
it expresses a more comprehensive and specific creed, 
but only in the sense that it has become more vague 
and indefinite. It is Impossible, on account of both 
this vagueness and this variety, to regard any one 
theologian as a representative liberal. Nevertheless, 
for the purpose of dealing with the causes of the 
transition of thcologic thought, one instance from 
among the more advanced thinkers is perhaps quite 
as good as another, and I shall therefore select one 
in which an individual theologian, rcprc5cnting a 
school of the must advanced thought, has formulated 
an unusually definite statement of those tenets which 
are rejected by his school and a somewhat less in- 
definite statement than usual of those tenets which 
are still retained. 

In a volume of Scotch .sermons, which furnishes 
examples of the style of preaching that increa.singly 
prevails among the educated clergy, is one entitled : 
TV TUt^ Wkkh ComwI Be Shaten. In this the 
author sets forth the dogmas which have been relin- 
quished by his school and those which arc still 
retained. Speaking for the members of his school, 
be says: 
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" The sections of that theology which treat of sin and 
salvation they regard as specially untenable. These sec- 
tions comprehend the following dogmas : the descent of 
man from the Adam of the Book of Genesis ; the fall of 
that Adam from a state of original righteousness, by eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit ; the imputation of Adam's guilt 
to all his posterity ; the consequent death of all men in 
sin ; the redemption in Christ of an election according 
to grace ; the quickening in the elect of a new life — at 
their baptism. Catholics affirm — at the moment of their 
conversion most Protestants allege ; the eternal punish- 
ment and perdition of those who remain unregenerate." 

The author, commenting upon this, says : 

" These sections of the traditional theology of Christen- 
dom — originally elaborated by Augustine, amended and 
developed by the schoolmen of the middle ages, adopted 
wholesale by the Puritans — dominated the Christian in- 
tellect for centuries. They have ceased to dominate it. 
They no longer press on the minds and spirits of men 
like an incubus." 

Having thus set forth the dogmas which are no 
longer tenable, the author proceeds to enumerate 
three others which he holds it to be the duty of man 
to believe : 

First, " That there is a divine Being who is seek- 
ing to make men sharers in his blessedness by making 
them sharers in his righteousness." 

Second, ** That in the cravings of the human soul 
for communion with that power without it, which is 
the source of its being and the ground of its moral 
life, there is the pledge of its immortality." 
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Third. " That righteousness is blessedness." ' 

It will thus be seen that this liberal theologian 
abandons certain dogmas as untenable, whilst he in- 
»ists that other dogmas arc to be held from a sense 
o( duty. The claim that it is man's duty to believe 
certain dogmas irrespective of his capacity to under- 
stand them — irrespective of his mental qualities and 
characteristics — lies at the foundation of all theology-, 
and it is only by keeping this fact in mind that we 
can come to realise the inherent antagonism which 
exists between theology and science.* 

Let us now look more specifically at this attitude 
of the advanced theologian and then at the influence 
of the scientific movement upon theology as a 
whole. 

Can a theologian who, starting upon a line of 
search, has once lost his implicit reliance upon a part 
of the authority which before impressed him, be 
permanently overborne by a like authority in the 
further progress of his search without mental and 
moral contradiction ? Can he, m other words, over. 

Seotck SMmoiu : TKt Tkingi IfMtA Caiuul Ar Skaim, pp. 
•M-114. New Voik. iBSi. 

~ ~ '~ ate IhU by the fim of Ibe three thingi wtiicb the libcn] 
rtwnlniliim ttfiiilliiiliilin. till ilurj nCiimi tulii Hi 11 mini tj. "that 
ita divine bciDn who isKcVitie'i* make men duuen in his blcs- 
■ bj> mlcing ta nuke them ihttcn in hi* righieouineu." wt find 
thai iklB dntj it aunmed to exiil bjt the iheohigiaa, whotbit or not 
BB lBd)<ridiul cmo concdve hov it i« povihlo for omnipotent power lo 
fc«(M««i) hr a with AfA fct not be aiile lu acmmpliih that wuk. 
UaaU^ij (hat wish u aol aixampliihcd, for all men arc not riKhlcoai, 
Thw it U made the tuDdamenlal dut; hj tlicolofgi for all iniliiddnaU 
tobeUcnibal which ihecoottltuilanoftheailnilaot MuncindiTidub 
k bpoMibk for them 10 btlirra. 
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throw a part of a body of tradition by the employ- 
ment of his reason and his knowledge, and yet refuse 
to apply his reason and his knowledge to that which 
remains ? What the advanced theologian in this 
instance rejects, is the whole Biblical account of the 
creation, together with the theory of salvation in- 
volved in the creation and fall, the atonement and 
perdition. What he still maintains is that it is the 
duty of all men to believe in a dogma which teaches 
that there is a divinity clothed with attributes which 
he assumes can be appreciated by man otherwise 
than through his understanding ; that it is the duty 
of all men to believe in personal and individual im- 
mortality, and that it is the duty of all men to accept 
sacred ideal precepts of conduct. Now if this ad- 
vanced theologian can dispassionately study the 
record of his own experience — that experience which 
has moved him from the beliefs formerly entertained 
by him, and still entertained by the narrower theolo- 
gian, to the place which he now occupies — he may 
discern that the tenets which his tardy brother still 
holds as sacred are the very tenets which he himself 
once so held ; that he held them because they were 
the indoctrinated teachings of his childhood ; that it 
once seemed as much his duty to hold them sacred 
as it now seems his duty to reject them ; and that 
whilst he held them, he forbade reason to touch 
them. Moreover, if he will analyze all sacred tenets 
he will find in them an entire homogeneity, so that 
he cannot consistently divide them by characterizing 
a part as ignorant superstitions and another part as 
inscrutable but absolute truths. His abandoned 
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dogmas and those still retained, constitute together 
a concatenated body of faith, and the duty to bcUcve 
in those still held is as authoritative as the duty to 
believe in those which arc abandoned. The duty to 
believe in a traditional Creator who made the world 
by fiat in six days, to believe in the doctrines of 
atonement and salvation and in the depravity of 
doubt, by the whole theory of theologj-, belongs in 
the same category* as does the duty of man to be- 
lieve in the attributes of a personal God which can- 
not hannonizc with hissecular knowledge ; the duty 
to believe in a personal immortality, and the duty to 
hold as sacred certain ideal precepts of conduct 
which have been furnished by assumption. The 
whole theological claim, in a sentence. Is that it is 
the duty of a man to believe certain dogmas fur- 
nished by tradition, irrespective of the constitutional 
capacity of that man to believe them. The claim of 
science, on the other hand, is that it is the duty of 
the individual man to profess to believe only that 
which he really doc4 believe ; that a profession of 
belief in that which one cannot believe, cannot by 
any possibility be a duty ; and that not only is there 
no moral depravity in not entertaining belief in that 
which he cannot believe, but that it is dishonest to 
profess such a belief. The distinction which I have 
already named must not be lost sight of. Science 
does not question the right of an individual to be- 
lieve anything he can ; It accepts the fact of hU 
belief in that which he can believe a* the plain 
result of a mental law : but it docs question the 
morality of any assumption which seeks to make Et 
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the duty of an individual to profess to believe in 
that which he does not and cannot believe, and it 
does question the right of any authority which 
assumes to impute sin to any man for not so 
believing. 

\ I am quite aware that the theologian is inclined 
to deny the specific charge that theology claims it 
to be the duty of man to profess to believe that 
which he cannot believe. Brought face to face with 
this as an intellectual proposition, he will doubtless 
repudiate it at once as involving a mental contradic- 
tion. But notwithstanding all theological denial, 
theology of necessity involves this demand. The 
doctrine of the sin of doubt, the claim of duty for 
belief in supersensual things which theology makes, 
cannot be separated from the claim that a man who 
does not believe an accepted dogma of the Church 
fails in a moral duty. Theology has recently come 
to claim a justification of its theory of the necessity 
of faith in dogma by pointing to the undeniable 
agreement of all students of science that ideal as- 
sumptions are necessary means to the progress of 
the search for truth. But the answer of science to 
theology is plain and simple. Science nowhere 
asserts belief in any ideal or postulate to be a sacred 
duty. Ideals science has and must have ; but they 
are secular, and it is never claimed that they can 
convince except in so far as they can persuade 
the normal mind. There can be found no in- 
stance in which science makes it a man's duty to 
accept any specific ideal ; she universally treats her 
ideals only as hypotheses. She never says to her 
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dbdples : " You must accept these as \-erities " ; she 
never saj-s : "* Vou may search for proof, but if you 
bappen to find disproof you must reject it." The 
most she docs say is : " You may assume them to be 
truths, but only for the purposes of test," for she 
depends upon the ultimate establishment of her 
truth by such test, which includes both proof and 
dbproof, affirmance and elimination. 

To consider only the attitude of the individual 
theologian towards theology is to consider but one 
side of the question. In a large sense each individual 
is but an incident in the movement of civilization. 
When wc regard the impersonal aspect of the whole 
movement, we shall discern an influence which oper- 
ates upon dtlTcrent minds with different degrees of 
imprcssiveness and persuasiveness. It is therefore 
necessary to keep this in mind in order to discover 
whether the individual theologian, more or less 
advanced, can stop hts progress at any point which 
be may fix for himself as an ultimate. It is neces- 
lary to remember that science, which has hitherto 
Influenced his mind, is itself movable in the sense 
that it is progressive, and that he who is influenced 
by it mu&t, to the cj^cnt that he is infiuenced, move 
with it. Wc must ask ourselves the question 
whether the advanced theologian who. impelled by 
new surroundings, by the discovery of new facts, by 
falling into new habits of thought, has abandoned 
part of his old thcolopc dogma, can fix the exact 
point for himself where such progressive abandon- 
ment shall cease — whether he munt not necessarily 
, cootinuo lo be moved to further abandonment until 
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he reaches a point where this abandonment is com- 
plete. If we will hold in mind the twofold relation 
which the theologian has towards theology and 
which science has towards him and theology in gen- 
eral, we can easily see how this question must be 
answered. If the liberal theologian himself could 
only turn from confining his thoughts to his indi- 
vidual attitude towards theology and science, could 
bring himself to analyze the influence of science on 
him, he would find that in every instance the par- 
ticular influence which has made him dififerent from 
his narrower brother has been an influence of a 
secular and of a scientific kind ; that the difference 
between him and his brother is not one which in any 
respect involves sincerity or which can be explained 
by calling it a difference in spiritual insight, spiritual 
grace, or divine guidance, but that it is a difference 
which may be expressed as a difference between 
knowledge and ignorance. The advanced theologian 
has left his tardy brother behind, through the irre- 
pressible influence of natural law upon his mind ; 
through the fact that he was impelled to substitute 
for his former conceptions of law, as supernatural, 
an acquired knowledge of law as natural. In this 
process the influence of these secular surroundings 
necessarily lessened his sense of reverence for much 
of that which was formerly sacred authority, but 
which he himself has since been impelled to over- 
throw. The difference, then, between him and his 
tardy brother is of the same kind, though in less 
degree, as the difference between an educated 
scholar who is acquainted with natural law and a 
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pknis clod ignorant of that law. The scholar has 
Ics3 of the sen»c of worship because he has acquired 
more knowledge. The ncce&sar}' corollar>' from this 
is, that piety is not only not the supreme means by 
which we arrive at truth, but may be, and often is, 
the means by which wc continue in ignorance. It 
was through a partial subordination of the sacred 
sense that the advanced theologian became impressed 
with the superiority of relative and secular truth. It 
was the secular influence of science which impelled 
htm lo employ profane methods of inquiry and to 
accept profane impressions. It was this that con- 
strained him to a relinquishment of his sacred int- 
prcssjons, and it is a remnant of these sacred 
impressions still dominating his mind that causes 
him to resist the further progressive influence of 
that science which must eventually overcome his 
remaining preconceptions. It is the influence of 
these remaining preconceptions upon his mind that 
prevents him from discerning the full scope of the 
movement as it affects all theology. When he con-' 
suits his own feelings with reference to his own past, 
he has no difficulty in realizing that he himself has 
no desire to return to the ignorance by which he 
held his own fetiches, and that he does not look upon 
his present disposition towards those particular 
fetiches as involving any degree of moral or mental 
perversity — any quality of sinfulness. Confining 
himself strictly to the study of his own case, he 
regards the particular means by which he changed 
his views a.s virtues, and feels assured that it would 
the highest moral pcr\'crsily in him any longer 
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to profess specific faith concerning those dogmas 
which he has abandoned. Indeed, next to the 
reverence in which he holds his remaining idols, he 
probably values above all things the virtue of that 
secular knowledge by which he has overthrown old 
idols. His memory teaches him, in his own case at 
least, that if twenty years ago he had been con- 
fronted by an attack upon the theory which he then 
held of creation, atonement, and salvation, he would 
unhesitatingly have set down the attack to the 
wickedness and perverseness and moral depravity of 
him who made it. He now regards the overthrow 
of this very theory not simply with complacency 
but with a feeling of virtuous triumph. It is his 
firm conviction, in his own case, that the overthrow 
of his own tenets has been the result of his sense of 
duty, of his self-honesty, and of his loyalty to truth. 
The obvious difficulty with him is that he cannot 
conceive, so far as concerns theology, that his sacred 
sense in itself is not any more a complete warrant 
for absolute truth than the sacred sense of a Mo- 
hammedan, or, in relation to science, that any one else 
may be moved in still greater degree by precisely 
the same secular means as those which have moved 
him, without involving mental and moral perversity 
in him who is so moved. He cannot conceive that 
by these identical means others than himself, follow- 
ing their convictions from their inquiries, governed 
by like moral and mental integrity, can displace 
from their minds, without committing a sin, those 
sacred conceptions which he continues to hold. He 
cannot conceive that influences which moved his 
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mind may move the minds of others more coin- 
pletcly. He cannot conceive that secular knowledge 
can overcome supernatural secmings beyond the 
point which he has reached, without involving moral 
loss. As it is in the individual instance, so it is with 
all theologians who have been moved, in one degree 
or another, from implicit reliance upon any one 
phase of dogma, to the rejection of that dogma. 
They all mean to hold their remaining faith in 
superscnsual dogma more firmly than they held that 
which they have abandoned; but there is that, in- 
herent in the movement, which will not permit 
them. The advanced theologian may indeed believe 
that he holds what he now vaguely calls his larger 
faith, with just as much assurance as he once held 
his narrower faith ; nevertheless an inevitable modi- 
fication.unpcrccivcd by him, immanent in the move- 
ment, has taken place in the tenure of his remaining 
faith. Having himself been impelled to exchange 
the specific for the vague, the tangible for the 
ghostly, he cannot any longer grasp the new with 
the same feeling of certainty as that with which he 
held tlic old. The theologian, then, as science 
moves upon him, inevitably loses some of the inten- 
sity with which he held his narrower faith. Although 
be may still condemn the strictly scientific student, 
who has abandoned all reverence for the super* 
fCOBua], as being the dupe of a narrow logic, his 
condemnation of this student of necessity, carries 
with it kss of the imputation of moral depravity 
and sinfulness of nature than it formerly did. The 
very fact that he himself in justified in discarding 
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from his own mind the old theory of the creation, 
of the atonement, of sal^-ation, and of the perdition 
of the unregenerate, makes it utterly impossible for 
him to retain all that degree of impatience and in- 
tolerance of opposing views which inhered in his 
earlier and narrower faith, and it is thus that there 
has been developed, unintended by the theolc^ian, 
but as an incident to the movement, a general 
modification of the sacred sense, which, whilst it 
necessarily promotes the further progress of secular- 
ism, as necessarily impairs that of theology. 

I shall now endeavor to take a brief perspective 
view in order to show how the sum of surrounding 
influences has progressively impressed the human 
mind. This perspective view will also enable us to 
mark more clearly the persistency of the progress 
towards secularism, and it will indicate how difficult 
it will be for any theologian, who has once left the 
initial sanctions of his earlier faith, to fix a place at 
any point in his progress, where he can resist the 
further influences of secularism. 

Let us begin with mediaeval Christian theology, 
say in the tenth century, when it had become firmly 
established in western Europe. If, in the light of 
modern thought, we will note the conditions which 
then existed, we shall easily realize that so long as 
the individual theologian confined his reasoning to 
accepted revelation, and made this reasoning govern 
all his relation to life and to death, it was utterly 
impossible for him to make large progress towards 
investigation into the laws of nature. Any ques- 
tioning, to a mind so impressed, which proceeded 
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frwn human experience, and which seemed to 
conflict in the least degree with a revealed law 
as interpreted by authority, naturally struck the 
devout questioner's sense with horror. Whatever 
slight progress such a one might attain in investiga- 
tion was conditioned upon his mental inability to 
perceive any antagonism between his faith and the 
product of such investigation. Meanwhile any 
questioning by a defiant mind obtained for the 
questioner only the anathemas of authority, and 
made him an object of the avoidance of mankind. 
Under such conditions and surroundings the only 
legitimate object of study was that of so construing 
the sacred word as to bring every act of life and fact 
of experience into harmony with it. The chief 
differences which arose in men's opinions were in 
regard to questions of a purely textual or expository 
character. The whole lield of mental activity was 
restricted to the reverent contemplation of accepted 
tradition. With the field for mental activity thus 
confined, the few avenues which still remained open 
were fully occupied, and they developed the higher 
degree of metaphysics and scholasticism out of 
which grew the dogmatic work of the fathers of the 
Church. Up to the time of the Reformation the 
universally accepted view was that the Scriptures 
consisted of one compact body, handed down from 
age to age by reverent tradition. The Church was 
the witness which professed no more or less than to 
take that which it had received through inspiration, 
and which was preserved by miracle, and to hand it 
down from age to age. For the world at lai^e there 
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was but one duty : that of passively accepting the in- 
terpretation of the Church. Even exegesis was al- 
lowed only to the few, and was exercised within the 
narrowest bounds under the direction of central au- 
thority. But the Church, with all its power, could 
not wholly stay that tendency which is inherent in 
ideals to flower into diversity, and so the Reforma- 
tion followed. The Reformation itself did not go 
beyond claiming the individual right to interpret the 
Scriptures, and this claim with Luther was narrowly 
construed ; for, having taken the one step, he was 
no less arbitrary in its limitation than were the 
popes. Whilst he opened the door, he was clearly 
in favor of limiting the number of those who should 
enter. But the door which Luther thus opened 
could not be closed. The Reformation was not the 
act of one man ; it was a revolution born of the 
spirit of the age. The world of western thought, 
rather suddenly released after having been repressed 
for centuries, exhibited an activity in the field of 
interpretation which carried with it a freedom in 
material matters, and pressed civilization forward at 
a rate not dreamed of before. The right to inter- 
pret revelation, intended to be confined to the 
clergy, could not fail to become enlarged into a lay 
as well as a clerical right, to investigate and measure 
tradition by surroundings — to test truth by reason 
and experience. The right of a Protestant priest to 
dissent from the authority of the Church involved 
the right of other Protestants, priests and laity 
alike, to dissent from the interpretations of the 
Protestant priest. The right to dispute the authority 
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of the Church of Rome thus involved the right of 
an investigator to dispute ^1 authority. That the 
right was at first understood to apply only to the 
traditional word, indicates merely that the move- 
ment was then in its initial stage. Thereafter it 
became only a question of time when not the 
construction of revelation alone, but the truth of 
^ecific revelation, should be subject to challenge. 

Turning from this e.trlier stage, we may now note 
the more pronounced influence of modern science 
and modem surroundings upon the modern theologic 
muid. A given scientific truth moves at first rather 
slowly upon the common mind. At its announce- 
ment it encounters the opposition of the Church; 
but graduully, through the operation of that law by 
which simple and natural explanation tends to sup- 
plant complex and supernatural theory,' it obtains 
recognition and displaces some specific supernatural 
conception. As scientific truths accumubtc and 
become recognized, there follow efforts on the part 
of theology to adapt them to the received word. 
Failing in this, there is a resort to efTorts at adapt- 
ing the received word to the new discoveries. These 
efforts arc called reconciliation. They slowly fall 
into neglect, and as the new facts of science take 

■WhAl Sir WUllun lUmlllaa calU ibo "Law of Pwciraony," 
■ prtDciplc iitontical with Ui« wtll known muiln o( Uio Nonin^iM*, 
aiOail Cki»tn'i Runr— " Enlia nun tuot mntltpUouiiU jiralcr m e t* 
riuUm." If «« (nuuLlaie " CniU " u uenifring rotrEn, w« xomy 
magaiM Ihi* miiiilin u >«tiln|j I'jrih ilic pnctical principle Ibal man 
omM be rvqniitil lu brliave anylhini; of whirh thin U no cvidtnc* ; 
or, IBM* braaflly, thai man csnnai be required tu t«llcvt anj^Uiiiig aa 
■iparaalBnl for wbkb Uicrg i* a oaiBtal explanation. 
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their place and fit that place, they displace some 
part of the old theologic conception. The active 
thinkers of the Church, however, do not usually take 
the conclusions of science, even when they become 
established, with complete acknowledgment or un- 
qualified acceptance. The degree in which these 
thinkers do accept is usually measured by a decline 
in hostility and a diminution of attack upon the 
special discovery. Meanwhile theologic notions be- 
come partially moulded to the new truths, and these 
grow in recognition until a refusal to accept them 
becomes a badge of ignorance, and to this extent 
the new truths become the fixed possessions of 
mankind. 

From this brief survey, if we contrast the earlier 
with the later influences, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the immense dominance of theology 
and the insignificance of spontaneous thought which 
characterized the earlier period ; and, conversely, 
with the growing dominance of spontaneous thought, 
and the corresponding waning of theology, which 
marks the present age. These conditions are essen- 
tially correlative. Contemplating the two extreme 
periods together, they present to us a wonderful an- 
tithesis ; but if we leave out the period immediately 
following the Reformation, and that which is em- 
braced within the past fifty years, we see that the 
movement from the earlier to the present stage has 
been a very gradual one. It has, however, been pro- 
gressive in the direction away from the supremacy 
of theology, towards the supremacy of secularism. 
The movement, considered as a whole, has certain 
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clearly marked characteristics. Regarding it as a 
contest, it has been one between uncompromising 
forces. It btgan in the unquestioned supremacy of 
a dictatorship which was assumed to be sacred and 
spiritual; it began in the theory that it was man 'a 
duty to subject his whole intellect to the unques- 
tioning acceptance of that which he could not com- 
prehend. It began with the theory that it was 
degrading to be mentally persuaded of any physical 
fact which contradicted priestly authority. All this 
arose from the sincere assertion of the dignity of 
assumed absolute truth and the sincere denial of any 
value for relative truth. 

It was under these conditions that science had its 
beginning. In its earliest stage it was weak because 
it was overborne by this authority. It grew gradu- 
ally, and, as it was challenged at every step, it could 
justify its progress only by illustration after illustra- 
lion which compelled unwilling recognition. Its 
inherent power then was its persuasive force, forti- 
fied as it progressed by each new illustration of its 
truth. All that it gained it kept, and at each gain 
theology lost something. It moved along until at 
length it has become a co-ordinated body of truth. 
The kind of truth which is bom of science we call 
rdative. because wc know it as it is related to us ; 
we determine it* value as it fits our acquired knowl- 
edge and our surroundings. It is a working-day 
truth, but, fitting its place, it tends to displace that 
son of assumed truth which jars with it. It is 
guarded by no shrines, upheld by no authority. It 
'er seeks tu impress it.< findings upon us beyond 
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our understanding. It is definite and specific, and 
by this definiteness displaces the symbol, the alle- 
gory, the parable, and the fable. It is supported 
by no special school, monopolized by no sect; it 
has no extraneous supports ; its authority lies solely 
in its power to convince. Its different parts unite 
with each other as chemical cohesion unites atoms. 
It grows by fitting its place, and, fitting it, holds 
that place. 

Now, in looking back to the beginning of our survey 
and contrasting it with the present, let us ask again 
what has been the force of this kind of truth, as con- 
trasted with the force of the sacred assumptions of the- 
ology ? To illustrate the difference between the two, 
we may note again the influence of scientific thought 
upon the advanced theologian. Its superior force has 
been such that it taught this theologian himself to 
turn from his own traditional and sacred authority, 
and to become convinced by the teachings of palae- 
ontology that the age of the world is not that which 
was furnished by the sacred authority. It impelled 
him to relinquish as mythical the whole Biblical 
account which set forth a created Adam who sinned 
and fell and carried the whole race with him in his 
fall. It established in his mind a conviction of an 
antiquity for man which is wholly inconsistent with 
that furnished by Sacred Writ, and it thus impelled 
him to deny the authority of that Writ. It led him 
to infer, from all the vestiges of the earth's occu- 
pancy by man, that man began at the lowest stages 
of existence, and that his course since then has been 
upward and not downward. From this secular 
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source llic theologian has gained knowledge which 
has made it impossible fur him any longer to accept 
the sacred account of the beginning of the race in 
paradisaic innocence and perfect wisdom, and the 
subsequent fall of that race into a degree of sin 
from which only the sacrifice of a god could re- 
deem it. 

In the light of this let us now look at its influence 
as it concerns the advanced theologian's theory of 
duty regarding his remaining faith. If this theo- 
logian is challenged by his narrow brother upon the 
question of duty to believe, the narrow theologian, 
from his point of view, will naturally say that under 
the thcologic principle it is his advanced brother's 
duty to repress secular knowledge ; that it is his 
duty to believe in Sacred Writ as that Writ is set 
forth, notwithstanding it may seem incongruous and 
incomprehensible ; that Sacred Writ is higher than 
•ecular knowledge, and that therefore he should 
reject such knowledge, and that he should hold 
sacred above profane teaching — in a word, that he 
should seek to guard his past ignorance by renewing 
his adhesion to the (aith in the Scriptures as he once 
held that faith when ignorance dominated him. How 
utterly unjust this demand would seem to the ad> 
vanccd theologian needs only to be stated to be 
realized. Indeed, to him obedience to such demand 
would be mental impowibility. The very effort in 
the direction of its accomplishment would involve a 
breach of what to him is the highest moral duty — 
the duty to preserve his mental integrity. What, 
then, would be his answer to such a demand? What 
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could it be? Simply that, so far as concerns his 
intellect, such an accomplishment is impossible, 
while, as concerns his moral nature, the effort should 
not be asked of him. With what better justice, 
then, can this advanced theologian turn to the 
disciple of science who has passed beyond the theo- 
logian's stage of investigation, and ask that disciple 
to reject his reason, his understanding, his knowledge, 
and commit himself to dishonesty in order to accept, 
or rather to profess to accept, that which lies beyond 
his understanding and conflicts with his present 
knowledge ? 

Thus the whole difference between the theologian 
called liberal and him called narrow lies in the extent 
to which the liberal theologian has accepted part of 
what theology has regarded as the lower order of 
relative or secular truth, and, so accepting, has dis- 
placed what theology assumes to be the higher order 
of sacred truth. Meanwhile the liberal theologian 
applies the principle only in part, for, looking back- 
ward, he can easily see the mental movement by 
which he is separated from his ignorant brother, but 
looking forward, he fails to perceive the same move- 
ment operating in the same manner more progress- 
ively upon those who have gone beyond him. It is 
this failure which blinds his mind to the fact that he 
himself cannot remain where he is if he is to con- 
tinue responsive to the impersonal influences pro- 
gressively operating upon him. The whole general 
difference between the theologian of to-day and 
all antecedent theologians of the narrower type 
is expressed by the substitution of relative secular 
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tnith fof the assumptions previously regarded as 
sacred truth. The whole difference between the 
theology o( to-day and the science of tCMlay is that 
sdcflce recognizes as a principle the superior value 
of this relative truth and the inferior value of sacred 
secmings, whilst advanced theology still holds to the 
superior value of so much of the assumed sacred 
truth as has not yet been specifically displaced. 

The issue between theology and science is the 
issue between authority and persuasion. The posi- 
tion which science has taken on this issue is un- 
equivocal. It is that, no matter what sacrcdness 
may be claimed for a proposition, there exists no- 
where any legitimate power which can make rt the 
duty of any individual mind to profess to believe 
what that mind is incapable of believing; that there 
exists nowhere any legitimate power which can make 
it the duty of any individual mind to profess to 
define that which it cannot comprehend. 

i have said at the beginning of thi.4 chapter that 
the theologian who expresses the determination to 
follow truth for truth's sake docs not realize the full 
import of his determination. Following truth (or 
truth's sake involves fundamentally the recognition 
of the higher moral principle that any man who 
accepts a supernatural dogma as sacred cannot be 
satd to be making an unbiased search. When the 
theologian fully recognizes this he will cease to be a 
theologian. Then for the first time he will have no 
Idols obstructing the pathway of his search. Then 
(or the fir«t time can he be s^id to have begun to 
t truth for truth's sake. 
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Returning to the substance of the three propo- 
sitions which the typical advanced theologian sets 
forth as " Things Which Cannot Be Shaken," we have 
a statement of what remains of his creed. It is as 
follows : First, " that there is a Divine Being who 
is seeking to make men sharers in his blessedness by 
making them sharers in his righteousness " ; second, 
"that in the cravings of the human soul for com- 
munion with that Power, there is a pledge of its 
immortality " ; and third, that " righteousness is 
blessedness." I shall briefly indicate the attitude 
of secularism to the first two of these propositions, 
and reserve for a more elaborate examination the 
third, which, I take it, involves the question of 
ethics. 

No one can justly challenge the right of any man 
to set up for himself the postulate that there is a 
Divine and Omnipotent Being who is trying to make 
men sharers in his blessedness by trying to make 
them sharers in his righteousness; and this irrespec- 
tive of any incongruity involved in the mental effort 
to conceive of an Omnipotent Being who has been 
trying to do what he has not been able to accomplish. 
Similarly, no one can justly question the right of the 
theologian to entertain a belief that God's ways are 
utterly incomprehensible, and at the same time to 
declare definitely what those ways are.' The theo- 

' As Morley pointedly puts it : ** Religious people who warn you 
most solemnly that man who is a worm and the son of a worm can- 
not possibly compass in his puny understanding the attributes of the 
Divine being, will yet— as an eminent divine not in holy orders has 
truly said — tell you all about him, as if he were the man who lives in 
the next street." — On Compromise^ London, 1888, p. 158, n. 
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logian may do this on the principle that any man, 
from the constitution of his being, can entertain 
what seems to him an intelligible notion of super- 
sensual attributes no matter how inconsistent or 
incongruous that notion may seem to others, and 
science can interpose no objection to this, because 
the principle is altogether in accord with the scien- 
tific view that such a one should entertain hts own 
convictions, since they are to him necessary to his 
mental honesty. They are the resultants of the con- 
sensus of his being. Moreover, no one can justly 
challenge the right of any man to seek to persuade 
others to any view which be really believes to be the 
highest expression of truth. Indeed, so believing. 
It may be conceded to be his duty to seek to per- 
suade others; but that which science does deny ts 
that the theologian has a right tu command others 
to adopt his method of reasoning upon his premise, 
or in any way to accept the conclusion which he 
holds. A duty which negatives the a.Hsumcd duty 
by which the tlieologians seek by the exercise of 
authority to move others, is that immediate, per- 
sonal duty of those others to be true to their own 
convictions, to reserve for themselves the right of 
denying propositions which to them involve mental 
contradictions and inharmony with their sense of 
truth, no matter how sacred those propositions may 
be assumed by the theologian to be; and. more* 
over, to insist generally that no man can justly be 
required, even if it were pofisible, to contort his reason 
in order that he may acquiesce in what seems to 
him a mental contradiction. It u tuA the ri^t 
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of seeking to persuade others that is called into 
question by science ; it is the assumption of a power 
to dictate over and beyond persuasion which is chal- 
lenged. 

The relation of science to the dogma of the 
immortality of the soul rests upon a similar basis. 
Science cannot tell, nor does it profess to tell, 
whether or not a man has a continued individual 
conscious existence after death. The extent of its 
profession is that it furnishes some data derived 
from this life and from experience, from which 
different minds draw different inferences. The 
question concerning the weight of the reasons for 
and against such continued consciousness is irrele- 
vant, or at least secondary, when compared to the 
question of the right of each mind to be persuaded. 
Theology cannot compel a man's belief when the 
consensus of his being is against it. Theology can- 
not make it the moral duty of a man to profess 
to believe that he is immortal if his intellect does 
not acquiesce in such belief, any more than it can 
make it his duty to disbelieve that he is immortal, 
if his intellect does not acquiesce in such disbelief. 
This is only stating a law of mind which declares 
that that alone is believed to which the mind 
assents. It is only stating a fact that belief is not a 
matter of wish, but depends upon the consenting in- 
tellect, as that intellect is acted upon by surrounding 
circumstances. If, therefore, we have an instance in 
which one cannot believe in individual continuance 
after death, and another in which one can so believe, 
we must realize that neither of these instances in 
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itself goes one step towards proving a fact, or 
towards warranting any exercise of authority or 
threat or effort at compulsion. If disbelief in con- 
tinued existence should ever prove to be the dis- 
belief of a fact, then by the operation of that principle 
of the innocence of honest error, the disbeliever's 
nonnal relation to immortality cannot be altered by 
his incapacity, whilst in his mortal state, to believe 
in it. This law is commonly enough recogniicd 
with reference to secular fact ; it is only when thcol- 
<^y comes to assume fact, and to clothe the assump- 
tion with sacrcdncss, and to seek to exercise authority 
regarding it, that the perception of the law becomes 
blurred. The fading remnant of the theory of the 
fall of man from paradisaic innocence to sin is only 
an illustration of this. If from the constitution of 
one's faculties, conferred upon htm by Nature, he 
docs not believe in continued existence, and if after 
death such existence proves his mistake, there is no 
rule of justice, as justice is understood by man, which 
can debar him from the enjoyment of that existence, 
since his mistake was due to faculties which were 
conferred upon him and which he did not create. 
And by every moral law he is quite as entitled to 
receive and participate in that after life as he would 
be to enjoy a fair sunshine after an erroneous pre- 
diction of a storm. If the error is the product of a 
scU-honcst mind, there can be no more sin in the 
mental error in the one case than in the other. It 
Is only when one professes to believe that which be 
does not believe that his mind \% dishonest and his 
future sinful. 
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Secularism, then, does not in any instance call into 
question the theologian's right as an individual to 
express convictions which are really his, so far as 
those convictions concern him, nor does it call into 
question his right to seek to convince others of the 
truth of his convictions, whether those convictions 
involve contradiction to other minds or not ; nor 
does it in the least impugn his sincerity. What it 
does question is the moral power and right of the- 
ology to seek to enforce a profession of convictions 
upon any one who does not, and by the constitution 
of his mind cannot, entertain such convictions. 
What is more, it does insist upon the moral obliga- 
tion of every individual who cannot entertain belief 
in a given dogma, to hold it as his duty, his highest 
duty, to resist all efforts to compel his profession of 
such dogma. 

If it shall ever become generally recognized that 
there are things which one cannot know in the scien- 
tific sense of knowing, we shall cease, as generally, 
to regard it as man's duty to profess a belief which 
he cannot entertain. If it shall ever come to be 
realized that where one cannot entertain belief in 
specific supernatural propositions, and that no moral 
deterioration attends disbelief, it must surely follow 
that he who does not believe in continued individual 
existence, who does not believe that he can conceive 
of definite attributes for infinity, cannot justly sufler 
punishment for his mental uprightness. In such a 
consummation all questions of definite attributes 
for a divinity and all questions of personal immor- 
tality become purely matters of individual opin- 
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ion. Thereafter the effort to convince the reason of 
the existence of these attributes or of this immor- 
tality will be a very different thing from seeking to 
impress upon the mind a sacred duty to believe 
where the reason is not convinced. 



CHAPTER VI. 

QUALIFIED SCIENCE. 

I HAVE hitherto endeavored to illustrate the 
difficulties which advanced theologians en- 
counter in their self-imposed task of seeking truth 
solely for truth's sake. Difficulties of a similar 
nature, but diflfering in degree, are encountered by 
many of the advanced scientific scholars. We have 
seen, in discussing the theological movement, how 
the theologian, promising to himself an unobstructed 
search, moves forward in his investigation only to be 
interrupted by some sacred reservation or preposses- 
sion which still dominates his mind. There are scien- 
tific scholars who similarly proceed upon the same path, 
and who, although they progress to a point far beyond 
that which the theologian reaches in his investigation, 
nevertheless suffer a like arrest by the persistence 
of their still cherished and more or less reverent 
sentiment. If, as Archbishop Whately has said, "it 
makes all the difference in the world whether we put 
truth in the first or the second place," it makes all this 
difference to the scientific scholar as well as to the 
theologian ; and a point selected by the scientific in- 
quirer for staying inquiry cannot be a resting-place 
for that inquirer any more than the point selected by 
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the advanced theologian can be for that theologian. 
The same kind of influences which have moved the 
theologian from his old faith to the place he now 
occupies, must as inevitably and certainly move the 
scientific philosopher from any intermediate stopping 
place he may select on the road of unbiased search. 
The methods by which both theologians and scieO' 
tific scholars maintain a place for prepossessions are 
entirely similar, in that they are essentially thcologic 
rather than scientific in their character. I mean that 
the reasonings of each one, in seeking to maintain 
that there is a point beyond which inquiry may not 
go, are theologic rather than scientiBc in their char- 
acter : when analyzed, they will be found to rest 
upon postulates which belong in the theologic cate- 
gory. They are reasonings which proceed from a 
feeling more or less vague, that man, however free 
he may fancy himself to think, must by some as- 
sumed mysterious necessity still retain some senti- 
ment of reverence regarding that which he does not 
and cannot know — a more or less worshipful feeling 
regarding the inscrutable. So it happens that there 
are scientific philosophers who, whilst they have de- 
nied the value of all efforts at making definite attri- 
butes for the unknown or the unknowable, still hold 
a degree of reverence for that which they cannot de- 
fine. Whilst they have meant to overcome the 
specific fetiches of tradition through the exercise of 
their reason and by their experience ; whilst they 
have meant to exorcise from their own minds their 
respect for the authority and for the metaphysical 
method by which introspection was formerly as- 
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sumed to impart the highest sense of certainty ; 
whilst, in a word, they have meant to sweep away 
all the sanctions of faith in supersensual things, yet 
they nevertheless turn within themselves at last 
to find a sentimental regard for something which 
their knowledge does not confirm to them. They 
still retain a feeling which is more than secular re- 
spect for the vague object of a fruitless search. It 
is here that they continue to preserve a remnant of 
the spirit of theology. 

The hope of any reconciliation between theology 
and science, or the hope for the indefinite continu- 
ance of an active sacred sense or a religious instinct, 
besides involving us in a solecism, inevitably presup- 
poses the indefinite continuance of that antagonism 
between the intellectual faculties and the moral 
obligation which characterizes all theology. In- 
exorable science overthrows all reverence for those 
ideals which are specifically of a theologic kind, on 
the ground that science cannot confirm such specific 
ideals by knowledge. Upon what principle, then, 
can this science justify a reverent regard for other 
ideals concerning the supersensual, simply because 
such other ideals concern the ineffable ? If science 
did approve such moderate reverence, it would be an 
approval of the substitution of a less crude fetich for 
one more crude, and if this were all it had to teach, 
it would itself be but the agent of a new and more 
mystical Messiah. 

Perhaps no two men will agree exactly as to what 
the term religion implies. For the purposes of this 
discussion, however, it will be sufficient if it be under- 
stood to mean any feeling of reverence whatever 
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that any individual might have for his ideals, or for 
the ideals of another or others, or for any assumed 
authority regarding supersensual things. Anything 
lens than this could scarcely by any possibility be 
held to fall under the definition of religion, since 
righteousness of life as expressed in correctness of 
conduct, if unaccompanied by any sense of reverence 
regarding supernatural things, could be nothing more 
than that which is usually designated as an ethical 
cult. In a strictly ethical cult anything like rever- 
ence for an indefinable power, so far from being a 
necesiUty or a duty, would be superfluous and im- 
pertinent. From all I have been able to discover, 
then, religion, whatever else it may or may not 
signify, invariably implies some sense of reverence 
for the supersensual, or, in other words, some sense 
of reverence for that of which science tells us we 
can have no knowledge beyond what may be ration- 
ally inferred from the sequence of phenomena. 
Religion may therefore be said, in one degree or 
another, alwa>'3 to signify an effort to develop some 
sort of Rnite formula for the inRnilc, and that, in. 
hcrcnt in this effort, there is a sense of reverence for 
the formula sought to be developed. Most people, 
indeed, use tlic terms religion and theology as con- 
vertible. The definition 1 have given to it, as always 
implying a reverent feeling regarding a power be- 
yond the mind's reach, is, (or the purposes of this 
discussion, all that is needed. 

Let us now examine the attitude of two of the 
most advanced philosophers regarding the continu- 
ance of religion. 

Ur. Leslie Stephen, in a series of acute and search 
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ing criticisms, makes this concession: "Whatever 
happens, the religious instincts of mankind will sur- 
vive and will find some mode of expression. Whether 
they take such a form as is expected by the followers 
of Comte, or return to the ancient modes of thought, 
they have a vitality independent of any existing 
organization." ' 

The grounds for this concession are not to be 
found in the other parts of Mr. Stephen's argument. 
Indeed, the whole force of his general argument 
appears to negative them, since the legitimate infer- 
ence which is to be drawn from all he elsewhere 
says is that this religious instinct, repressive as its 
influence has been upon human thought, obstructive 
as it has been to the advance of knowledge, has, 
notwithstanding its alliance with power, exhibited a 
steadily declining influence; that it is becoming 
more and more impotent to withstand the persua- 
sions of modem knowledge ; that it is growing more 
and more incapable of convicting its own possessors 
of truth. It has been the heart and soul of the- 
ology, but it is slowly fading — gradually dying. 
That an instinct thus delineated in general should 
be specifically declared to be an eternal instinct, is 
warranted neither by him who thus specifically 
declares it, nor by any of the illustrations which 
history affords. The whole lesson of the past teaches 
us that, just as knowledge touched and affected this 
instinct, mankind became divided into sects ; just as 
knowledge progressed in its effect upon this instinct 

' Essays on Free Thinking and Plain Speakings by Leslie Stephen, 
London, 1873, P* 7* 
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subdivisions of these sects multiplied ; ideals became 
thereby less sacred and more secular; by their very 
multitude and variety they produced contradiction 
between different sects, and thus still further count- 
eracted the reverent sense with which these ideals 
were held. In the further progress of this move- 
ment the sacredncss of the ideals came to be ques- 
tioned by many of the individual holders of them, 
and, when examined with less reverence, they were 
found to contradict themselves even in individual 
minds. It is by the progress along this line that the 
modification of the sense of reverence indicates the 
gradual subsidence of the religious instinct. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has more elaborately dis- 
cussed the relation between religion and science, 
with the purpose of showing that there is to be a 
reconciliation between them, which implies a 9cicn> 
tific confirmation and the indefinite continuance of 
a vital religion. His postulates are, that there is an 
element of truth in all religions; that, although re- 
ligion is irresistibly driven by criticism through the . 
progress of science, yet this progress itself gives the 
religious sentiment a continued sphere of action; 
that beliefs arc in the constituted order of things; 
that they arc everywhere present ; that they are of 
perennial growth, and that they are therefore need- 
ful accompaniments of human life.' In examining 
Mr. Spencer's argument it will be necessary to keep 
dearly in mind this important distinction : that the 
study of the influence of a given faith upon its pos- 

' HariMti Sfwoccr't wnk*. FUa Pnntifitt, New York. iBSoh 
pp. toS-iaa. 
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sessor — that is, its subjective influence — is a very 
different thing from the study of the faith itself, 
objectively and impersonally considered. Whatever 
estimate one may have in other respects of Mr. 
Spencer's broad claim that every religion contains 
elements of truth, this claim cannot justify the con- 
clusion that there is to be a perpetuation of any 
given form of religion or a reconciliation between 
science and religion. Nor can the circumstance that 
religions of some kind or another have always ex- 
isted warrant the conclusion for the future indefinite 
continuance of any religion. Moreover, neither the 
past existence of religions, nor the fact, if it be a 
fact, that all religions necessarily have some element 
of truth in them, proves nor tends to prove the verity 
of any given body of faith touching supersensual 
things. The degree of objective truth in a religfion 
can only at last be measured, not by the felt fitness 
of creed to the individual, nor by the felt fitness of 
creed to a given age, but by employing those tests 
which demonstrate the harmony or inharmony of 
creed with the degree of secular knowledge which 
we have. This is a process by which all faith in 
supersensual things is constantly modified in the prog- 
ress of advancing knowledge. The progress so at- 
tained indicates at once the superior power of secular 
knowledge over sacred assumption and the insuffi- 
ciency of reliance upon the assumption of the supe- 
riority of intuition or upon submission to assumed 
sacred authority. The progress so attained deter- 
mines that however the theologian may seek to 
measure the value of his creed by the reverence 
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which he entertains (or creed, or by bis disposition 
to submit to authority which assumes to control 
creed as such, the student of science can deal with 
creed only in a scientific way. He must regard 
reverence itself as a bar to inquiry, as an obstruction 
to knowledge. He must note specifically how what 
is called the faculty of reverent intuition produces in 
the given individual different estimates of the value 
of the products of intuition furnished at different 
times, and how it is therefore that intuition is con- 
stantly bearing varying fruits. He must, therefore, 
make his final test of the value of this intuition by 
a study of the manner in which the products of 
intuition as a whole accord with or contradict the 
(acts of that knowledge which exhibits a con- 
stant tendency towards influencing different men's 
minds to unity of conclusion. In other words, the 
scientific mind judges the value of the intuitions 
concerning supersensual things by the harmony or 
inharmony which the fruits of these intuitions ex- 
hibit toward the fruits of human knowledge. Science' 
generally cannot allow to intuition (as expressing a 
mental principle) a power to defy or contradict such 
relative knowledge as tends, by its inherent force, to 
impel general conviction. It must be obvious to 
any one who studies the tendency of modem 
thought, that relative knowledge is growing and 
producing a body uf secular truth by its inherent 
persuasiveness. There is nothing in ,ill this which 
presupposes the slightest degree of dogmatism, 
or of the a-sscrtion of authority in science. The 
whole progress is one which is purely persuasive 
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in its character. We may admit that, so far as any 
individual possessor of a specific faith is concerned, 
his faith may have a value to him independent of any 
scientific test, in so far as it expresses his individual 
sincerity and affords him consolation. But, however 
an individual's religion or religfious sense may thus 
be justified to him, or however he as an individual 
may regard it as expressing to him his highest idea 
of truth, or however it may be held as a warrant 
for the presence of a co-existent creed, or as a force 
in a measure fitting the needs of those who be- 
lieve — all these considerations together cannot have 
the slightest value in determining the question of 
whether a creed, objectively considered, does or 
does not contain truth. This can be determined, so 
far as scientific determination is possible, only by 
the impersonal tests which science puts upon that 
creed itself. Nor can any individual's belief in a 
given dogma furnish any correct data from which to 
infer a logical necessity for the indefinite continuance 
of religious instinct or the reverent feeling. The 
broad scientific question is not how this or that indi- 
vidual is affected by his creed, what earnestness or 
aspiration a creed may confer upon him who has it, 
or how creed may have suited a certain condition of 
the past ; but how creed itself accords with the present 
state of relative knowledge and how it is affected by 
the progress of this knowledge. Only as it answers 
these questions can it have any scientific value be- 
yond the incidental or functional value found in the 
fact that it confers individual constraint upon or con- 
solation to its possessor. The holder of such creed 
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assuredly does not furnish anything tlint can per- 
suade the scientific mind of its verity by setting up 
the earnestness with which he holds it, or the fact 
that it exerts a restraining influence on his conduct, 
or that it affords him consolation. The estimate, 
therefore, which science sets upon creed, objectively 
considered, is that, just so far as it does not answer 
the scientific test of knowledge, it is and can be 
nothing better th-in opinion. It can have no greater 
weight than any secular opinion and concerning as it 
docs subjects which arc beyond the grasp of the hu- 
man mind, can be nothing more than the exhibition 
of 3 mental phenomenon consisting of a reflex of the 
individual imagination. Whatever its import may 
be to the individual, to science it is but a mode of in< 
dividual feeling. Creed, then, or belief touching that 
region of which we can know nothing definite, has no 
more claim to reverence from a scientific mind than 
has cvery-day ignorance. In the progress of human 
thought it must be the case in the future as it has 
been in the past, wherever the hand of ecclesias- 
tical or other authority is removed from the ideal- 
forming faculty of man, relative truth tends to 
overcome supernatural assumption. Whenever the 
judgment, fettered by the exercise of authority. 
is released, knowledge increases ; and with this 
increase, the ideal-forming faculty expresses its 
ideals with increasing variety and diversity, and in 
this process they inevitably grow more and more 
Bccuiar. As this has been the movement from the 
beginning, always in one direction notwithstanding 
lapses and interruptions, we arc warranted in saying 
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that if Mr. Spencer means by religfion anything that 
implies reverence for the region beyond which we 
know nothing, there can be no possible reconcilia- 
tion between religion and science. The two forces 
which by their inherent qualities move in diametri- 
cally opposite directions, cannot be thought of as 
allied forces or concurrent forces. The tendency of 
science and that of theology generally are intrinsi- 
cally antagonistic. 

Whilst science has nothing to do beyond the 
inferences which it can make from the behavior of 
natural law, it has all to do with the theory of those 
who claim to derive absolute truth from the region 
beyond the mental reach. Its largest progress de- 
pends upon the maintenance of the principle that no 
hypothesis shall be held so reverent as to forbid 
inquiry. Its past progress has been marked by in- 
roads upon the sacred images and traditions of the- 
ology. Its success has been measured by its capacity 
to test, by the means of human knowledge, every 
assumption of the theologian that it could reach. 
Science maintains not necessarily a disposition, but 
an inviolable right, to deny every assumption beyond 
its reach, and it has everything to do with the 
assumptions of all who profess authoritatively to 
determine the conditions and qualities beyond its 
immediate reach ; it has everything to do with 
challenging those who assume to teach, with the 
greatest assurance of certainty and definiteness, the 
absolute and the infinite. But it imminently behooves 
the disciples of science to see to it that they do not 
undertake to employ assumptions which they thus 
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deny to others. These disciples cannot, by any 
scientific warrant, give way to their sympathies 
with individuals who struggle to make the super- 
sensual dominate the real — cannot hold out to 
them the faintest hope for a reconciliation between 
forces so inherently antagonistic as those of science 
and religion. For ray own part. I cannot think that 
a supernatural religion, because it has hitherto ex- 
isted in the world, must continue indefinitely to exist, 
any more than 1 can believe tliat religious feeling, 
because it has existed En an intense degree must 
continue to exist with like intensity. The historic 
fact to which none of us close our eyes is that this 
instinct has declined in a ratio inverse to that of the 
growth of science and knowledge, and there is there- 
fore no more reason for its indefinite continuance 
than there ts that the mammoth, because he once 
flourished, ought to still exist: or that a particular 
futh. which was once a more complete expression of 
this sense, should continue in its vigor. The more 
reasonable inference is, that the progress through 
which gros-ser fetiches have been supplanted by 
milder, must continue, modifying the religious sense 
as knowledge of natural law becomes more and more 
definite, until that sense shall become so attenuated 
as to lose all its importance. 

Mr. Spencer does indeed rec(^ize the progressive 
power of science to remould and modify forms of 
belief. It i» on this very account that it becomes 
the more necessary to examine the reasoning 
by which he sets forth " a permanent peace " between 
a force which, by its inherent quality, so pro- 
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gressively modifies, and another which is so pro- 
gressively modified. " Permanent peace," he says, 
"will be reached when science becomes fully con- 
vinced that its explanations are approximate and 
relative, whilst religion becomes fully convinced 
that the mystery it contemplates is ultimate and 
absolute."' Religion, according to Mr. Spencer, 
then, ceases to trespass upon the province of science 
only when it ceases to claim any possible knowledge 
respecting the domain of the supersensual. This 
imports that it must cease to claim any right 
to assert with authority any attribute respecting 
mystery; but when it so ceases, I see no other 
inference than that it must cease to be religion. In 
the elaboration of his argument on this point 
Mr. Spencer says that "religion and science are 
necessary correlatives,'* and that " they stand respec- 
tively for two antithetical modes of consciousness 
which cannot exist asunder. A known cannot be 
thought of apart from an unknown, nor can an un- 
known be thought of apart from a known. And 
by consequence neither can become more definite 
without giving greater definiteness to the other." 
We may perhaps better appreciate the illusion in- 
volved in this by asking what kind of definiteness 
it is that the unknown imports to the known or the 
known to the unknown. We can realize that our 
consciousness of things known is a consciousness of 
specific things, but we must also realize that all con- 
sciousness relating to things which are unknown can 
be merely a consciousness of our ignorance regarding 

' First PrinHpUs^ p. 107. 
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tlictn. To hold that we can have any other kind 
of consciousness of a thing unknown is to hold that 
we can know that which we do nut know. What- 
ever value Mr. Spencer's proposition has in the 
abstract, seems to mctobo lost in its application ; and 
when we reflect that all consciousness of things un- 
known must be nothing more than consciousness of 
ignorance, we must see that such consciousness can- 
not be a rational basis for any sense of reverence. 
If there is a sense in man by which he holds his ig- 
norance in reverence, then it is a sense which is at 
variance with his scientific mind. Just so long as 
this sense continues to exist in him, mental harmony 
is impossible. If, then, religion has any necessary 
element of reverence in it, a reconciliation between 
it and science is impossible. 

In another part of Mr. Spencer's argument, he 
holds that man will really be more religious by 
reason of his very incapacity for knowing the Ulti- 
mate Cause than he could otherwise be. On this 
point he says: 

" This " [that is, the position that mui is incapable of 
knowing the Ultimate Cause], " which to most will seem 
«o encotially irreligious position, is an essentially re- 
ligioui one — nay, is the religious one, to which, as already 
shown, all others are but approximations. In the esti- 
isBle it implies of the Ultimate Cause, it does not fall 
sbotl of the altcinativc position, but exceeds il. Those 
who espouse this alternative poiiiion make the erroneous 
assumption that the choice is between personality and 
■oroething lower than personality : whereas (he choice it 
niher between pcrwiulity and Bometbing higher. Is it 
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not just possible that there is a mode of being as much 
transcending Intelligence and Will as these transcend 
mechanical motion ? It is true that we are totally unable 
to conceive any such higher mode of being. But this is 
not a reason for questioning its existence ; it is rather the 
reverse. Have we not seen how utterly incompetent our 
minds are to form even an approach to a conception of 
that which underlies all phenomena ? Is it not proved 
that this incompetency is the incompetency of the Con- 
ditioned to grasp the Unconditioned ? Does it not follow 
that the Ultimate Cause cannot in any respect be con- 
ceived by us because it is in every respect greater than 
can be conceived ? And may we not therefore rightly 
refrain from assigning to it any attributes whatever, on 
the ground that such attributes, derived as they must be 
from our own natures, are not elevations but degrada- 
tions? Indeed, it seems somewhat strange that men 
should suppose the highest worship to lie in assimilating 
the object of their worship to themselves. Not in assert- 
ing a transcendent difference, but in asserting a certain 
likeness, consists the element of their creed which they 
think essential." ' 

A warrantable inference to be drawn from this 
IS, that not only does religion depend upon our 
ignorance of the ultimate subject-matter believed, 
but that it depends upon the degree to which that 
ignorance is felt ; that is, religion is to be vivid and 
reassuring in ratio as he who believes, comes to real- 
ize the completeness of his ignorance of the subject- 
matter of his belief ; that he alone can be said to 
be truly religfious who can thoroughly realize that he 

' First Principles, p. 109. 
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does not and cannot know any attributes whatever 
regarding the object of his reverence. 

If, as Mr. Spencer suggests, it is "possible that 
there is a mode of being as much transcending In- 
telUgcnce and Will as these transcend mechanical 
motion, and that we are totally unable to conceive 
of the qualities of that higher mode of being," it is 
not only unscientific, but unfruitful of any moral 
result, to clothe our conclusions with reference to 
the fact of such an existence beyond the bound 
of our reason with any such sense of reverence as 
the term religion implies. 

Mr, Spencer's claim, therefore, that we establish a 
complete basis for reverent feeling by entirely re- 
moving that basis which all theology claims for 
religion, and substituting an airy nothing, seems to 
me like the apotheosis of ignorance. It is but a 
paraphrase of the sentence of St. Paul in his sermon 
on Mars Hill with a new meaning: Him whom we 
ignorantly worship, him declare we unto ourselves. 

"In dealing with alien beliefs," he says, "our en- 
deavor m\xst be not simply to refrain from injustice 
of word or deed, but also to do justice by an open 
recognition of positive worth." In application of 
which he adds : " We must qualify our disagreement 
as much as may be with our sympathies." I cannot 
but conclude that Mr. Spencer has extended the 
sympathies which he entertains for individuals who 
hold alien beliefs, to the beliefs themselves, or rather 
to the believing quality generally ; and that from 
this empathy he has been led to relax the ngor of 
that logic which usually characterizes his writings. 
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Scientific justice requires that whatever sympathy 
we may feel for an individual who entertains an alien 
belief, we must not permit this sympathy to interfere 
with the scientific examination of his belief. Science 
requires the employment of strictly scientific methods 
in its test of truth. In such examination its pro- 
cesses are entirely impersonal, and it is by this that 
the most effective moderation of our own judgment 
as well as the moderation of the judgment of others 
becomes possible. Mr. Spencer has observed that 
what we commonly regard simply as a due respect 
for the right of private judgment is really a necessary 
condition for the balancing of the progressive and 
conservative tendencies, and that it is therefore a 
spirit to be fostered. It seems to me that this re- 
spect for private judgment is a necessary condition 
which has even much larger import than that which 
Mr. Spencer thus attributes to it. There is an im- 
personal and spontaneous power in science, oper- 
ating by its fruits, which inevitably moderates the 
feelings and the judgment of him who comes under 
it. A subsidence of mental irritation results in 
every instance in which there is removed from the 
mind a sacred assumption of absolute truth, and 
substituted therefore a recognition of relative truth ; 
and science, coincident with its process of disciplin- 
ing the judgment into moderation by this substitu- 
tion, impresses the mind with the superior value of 
the relative truth which is accepted, and with the 
inferior value of the sacred assumption which is dis- 
placed. This modifying influence upon the mind of 
the scientific student of itself creates a disposition in 
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the scholar towards secularism. The things learned, 
the acquired secular knowledge, inevitably impress 
the student's mind with the superiority of secular 
fact and relative tnith over the sacred assumption 
by theology of absolute truth. As regards the re- 
sults which come from the impersonal influence of 
science, it is not of so much importance whether or 
not we as individuals concern ourselves in fostering 
moderation of judgment, since this moderation enters 
the mind as a result of acquired knowledge rather 
than by any individual premeditated purpose. So 
far as concerns moderation of judgment, science 
eminently takes care of itself. It exerts its discipline 
not only upon the thcologic mind, but upon the 
mind of the scientific scholar as well. By persuading 
the minds which it reaches to accept relative truth, 
it dissuades them from that which was before as- 
sumed to be absolute truth. It thus gradually 
movei all minds which it so reaches, from a feeling 
of superiority concerning that which we do not and 
cannot know, to a disposition of reliance upon those 
truths which fall within the domain of acquired 
knowledge. By its inherent power, science modificn 
men's sense of assurance concerning that which they 
do not and cannot know, and by this modification 
quiets the sense of mental irritation regarding all 
who still hold such sense of assurance. If, as Mr. 
Spencer expresses it, it is sometimes hard for the 
disciple of science " to listen calmly to the futile 
arguments used in support of irrational doctrines 
and to the misrepresentation of antagonist doc- 
tiines." If " it is bard for him to bear the monifcsta- 
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tion of that pride of ignorance which so far exceeds 
the pride of science." If such a one feels " indignant 
when charged with irreligion, because he declines to 
accept the carpenter theory of creation as the most 
worthy one," ' let him reflect that, although his direct 
counter-argument can do little else than keep alive 
the hostility which such ignorance manifests, yet 
there is on his side an impersonal influence far more 
potent than verbal argument, springing from that 
progressive movement whereby science gradually 
displaces mental irritation concerning those who 
hold opposing views, in gradually displacing from 
the mind the ignorance by which that irritation 
flourishes.* 

Respect for private judgment, then, so far from 
owing its g^rowth to individual fostering, is a devel- 
opment resulting from the acquisition of relative 
knowledge ; it is an incident of science which grows 
progressively with the growth of science. It indi- 
cates the ever-increasing pressure of science upon the 
domain of theology ; the progress of the persuasive- 
ness of relative truth and the decline of the assump- 
tions of absolute truth. It influences the minds of 

' First Principles, p. i«o» 

' A homely illustration of this is afforded by the account of two 
men who wrangled for a long time over their theories of steam as a 
natural force. Being utterly unable to agree, they separated, each 
betaking himself to the study of the steam-engine in actual operation, 
with the purpose of confirming his own view. Each thus learned 
from the behavior of steam itself the natural law which governs it. 
Meeting afterwards, they resumed the discussion with a calmness of 
spirit which nothing but the objective lesson of each could have con- 
ferred, and thus they soon reached a common conclusion. 
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different men just to the degree that scientific 
knowledge influences those minds. It has increased 
in the mind of the hberal theologian irrespective of 
his wish, and without his knowledge of the manner 
in which its influence operates: and just to the 
degree that it has displaced certain thcologic as- 
sumptions by impelling a recognition of natural law 
it has become more active within him. The im- 
personal influence of science which vivifies this 
respect for private judgment, has grown with accel- 
erated speed, not only by each new acquisition of 
science, but by such new acquisition with the sum 
of all preceding acquisitions added. The decline in 
the sense of veneration for the assumptions which 
are thus progressively displaced by science is inev- 
itably coincident with the progress of science. The 
moderating temper of the judgment is marked by 
the ratio of the progress of relative knowledge. A 
sense of reverence having relation to the supersen- 
sual domain is operated upon by the law of evolu- 
tion, by the progress of science, in a way that impels 
the mind from the indefinite towards the definite, 
by which indefinite conceptions become displaced 
by definite ones; by which the dcfiniteness of 
knowledge becomes gradually recognized as superior 
to the indefinttcness of theology. As this mental 
progress is accomplished, the eristic element gradu- 
ally disappcan from discussions and from expres- 
■ions of conviction, and the judicial element takea 
iti place. In this progress, therefore, may be dis. 
cemn) all of those immanent influences which mod- 
erate man's judgment, and the operation of which 
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upon the mind is usually unpremeditated and unde- 
signed. Thus is justified the statement that it is 
not from individual intention and design, but by the 
influence of knowledge itself, that the human judg- 
ment is moderated, mental irritation allayed, and 
the sense of assurance concerning supernatural 
assumptions diminished. 

If we may infer the future growth of this imper- 
sonal influence from its past progress, we may, I 
think, with reason, expect that as an influence it 
will more and more discipline the minds of those 
who come into contact with science ; and that the 
advanced scientific student will become enabled to 
maintain a thoroughly philosophic attitude towards 
faiths to which he cannot give the least assent. 
He may be enabled to maintain an unreserved 
respect for the right of opinion in him who holds 
an opposite faith ; he may have a philosophic 
regard for the one holding such faith as an indi- 
vidual, and at the same time preserve a determi- 
nation under all circumstances rigorously to test 
that faith by the impersonal tests of science. He 
may come thus to demonstrate that the most com- 
plete sympathy with man as an individual, and the 
most complete respect for his right of private judg- 
ment, are consistent with unqualified dissent from 
his opinions. He may further show that there must 
follow a general decline in the tenacity by which 
those opinions which do not answer such tests are 
maintained. To science alone we must look for the 
development of these influences in modifying men's 
minds. We must remember that it is not from the 
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sctcntific Student as an individual that wc must ex- 
pect this result, but from the impersonal discipline 
of science itself. With the result thus accom- 
plished it is inevitable that there can be no sense of 
worship regarding the unknowable, and this is sim- 
ply saying that there can be no sense of reverence 
for our ignorance. Whenever a man realizes the 
fullest import of his ignorance as ignorance and 
nothing better, he must cease to accord reverence 
to it. He begins to realize this a3 he sees the 
operation of ignorance in others ; by ceasing to 
reverence it in them he comes gradually to realize 
the operation of the same ignorance in himself, and 
thus ceases to reverence it in himself. Tiicrc can 
be no religion under the prevalence of this influence 
in any sense in which the word religion can reason- 
ably be understood. 

If scientific students of to-day manifest any weak- 
ness it is in making concessions to theology at this 
point. Wlien they shall have achieved an unre- 
served disposition to search truth for truth's sake, it 
will be when they shall have frankly and without re- 
serve accepted the limitations of the human mind 
as a fact from which there is no escape. They may 
indeed continue thereafter, without inconsistency, 
in efforts to extend these limitations, but if they do 
it will be by scientific and not theologic means ; it 
wHl be by holding any hypotheses which they make, 
not as obstructions to further search, but as subject 
to scientific test. In this attitude they will recognize 
that all they can directly know, in any scientific 
: in which the term knowledge is employed. 
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concerning an inscrutable power is that it is a power 
greater than man and beyond the mind's reach. 
Whatever else can be learned of it must be by the 
inferences drawn from its behavior as manifested in 
impersonal natural law, and these do not and cannot 
imply any demand for worshipful reverence. When 
all this shall have been thoroughly realized, the mind 
of the modem scientific student can have room for 
no sense of reverence such as is implied by the 
term religion. In his further progress he will real- 
ize that every step taken by those disciples in 
science who are behind him is bound to be marked 
by a modification of their sense of reverence for 
what they do not know. The scientific scholar so 
disciplined, looking from the present forward, must 
conclude that the same process of modification 
through which he has passed must not only operate 
likewise upon others but must progressively continue 
so to operate, since it is a result, not of an individual's 
personal purpose, but, as I have said, of a power 
immanent in science. The coincidence, then, be- 
tween the modification of feeling concerning oppos- 
ing opinion or opposing faith and the growth of 
science will become manifest, as it is inevitable, and 
it will continue in its ever-widening reach towards 
the universal recognition of secularism. This recog- 
nition will be confirmed by the highest moral law 
which determines that it is every man's right to be- 
lieve concerning those things of which he can have 
no knowledge, that which under the law of his mind 
he does believe. Thereafter all question of duty to 
believe will rest upon the right to believe. This 
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involves the further conclusion that, wherever any 
body of men calling themselves theologians shall in 
any manner seek, by the assertion of authority, to 
infringe upon the right of the individual to believe 
that which he does believe, those comprising that 
body will thereby violate the right of private judg- 
ment and transcend their own moral duty. 

Science recognizes the paramount right of each 
individual to make ideals, to exercise his normal, 
ideal-forming faculty; it denies with equal force 
that it is the duty of any individual to accept 
the ideals of others concerning that which is not and 
cannot be known. From the fact that there is such 
a right, and from the denial that there is such a 
duty, there arises the universal law of mental free- 
dom, and from the fullest exercise of this freedom 
spring diversities of ideals among the individuals 
who make them. Under the full play of this law 
there cannot be conceived the existence of an 
authority to dictate a creed. Tltcre can therefore 
be conceived no duty to accept a creed ; there can 
be no Intimate claim of sacrcdness for a creed, no 
allribute of reverence for an ideal, no reason for any 
sense of huntility with reference to an ideal. When 
■dence shall have established this degree of recog- 
nition of right and duty there will have disappeared 
the last vestige of reverence for what wc cannot 
know ; we shall have ceased to place any value upon 
efforts at fruitless guessing concerning what cannot 
possibly be known, or upon any cITorts at seeking 
vrords to express guesses concerning the ineffable. 
Wc shall have realized that 5uch guessing tends only 
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to limit the clearer possessions of the mind, the 
better means for arriving at realizations of such 
truth as the mind in its best state is capable of 
reaching. 

I cannot believe that a movement with such con- 
stant factors and such growing force as this, can 
cease short of the ultimate to which it points — the 
unrestricted freedom of thought, the mental and 
moral integrity of man. When such an end is 
reached, the relations of man in this life will be 
learned from what we know and can know of this 
life, and not from assumptions of what may be in 
another world. That this presupposes the entire 
abolition of sacred authority, I think there can be no 
doubt. In presupposing the freedom of every indi- 
vidual to form for himself his ideals, there is involved 
the principle that the ideals of one shall not be 
pressed upon another as verities or things to be 
revered. 

Although, so far as any one may look into the 
future, an entire extirpation of reverence from all 
minds may not be practically realized, and there 
may and doubtless will remain for a long time cor- 
ners of the earth in which ignorance and superstition 
will continue to dominate the minds of men, still, 
these considerations do not mar the inference that 
the progress of science must mark the ever decreas- 
ing religious sense. Theology may not entirely dis- 
appear, but it must indefinitely decline — perhaps on 
something like the line of the asymptote which 
indicates its constant tenuity. It is reasonable 
to conclude, from a survey of the historical trend 
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of this movement, that theology, thus declining, 
will cease to have any important obstructive power 
over the future development of knowledge, and 
this conclusion is confirmed not only by a retro- 
spective view, but by a study of the respective 
characteristics of theology and science, their inherent 
qualities, and the influence of each on the other. 
It seems to me that the practical inference from this 
is the constantly growing importance of science as 
a means of obtaining truth, and the corresponding 
decline in the importance of theology as a means of 
supporting authority. Added to this is the persist- 
ence and the ever-widening influence of the law of 
the diversification of natural faculty, as the authority 
of theology is removed. This movement does not 
depend upon individual preference and cannot be 
much accelerated nor much retarded by argument^ 
it represents the silent operation of natural law. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ETHICS. 

THE difference between the theologic and the 
scientific theory of ethics is that the former 
assumes the precepts of ethics to originate from a 
supernatural source, and to consist in a definite code 
which, being sacred, must not be analyzed or ex- 
amined with a view of testing its value ; and which 
being perfect, cannot be changed. Science, on the 
contrary, holds that the developed laws of conduct, 
are the outcome of human experience, present and 
past, and infers that the true method of ascertaining 
the content and value of these laws is to study that 
human experience from which they are developed, 
and to test their value by the constant application 
of them. The methods of science, it will be observed, 
are mainly inductive, but not wholly so. Although 
ideas of conduct are in part derived from a priori 
reasoning, yet science, in treating the product of this 
reasoning, keeps in view the fact of the modification 
of the original instincts by present and antecedent 
experience and by heredity, and holds that, what- 
ever phase of a priori reasoning is employed in 
forming notions of morals, the value of such notions 
must be determined by a posteriori tests. Nor is it 
necessary for the purposes of the scientific study of 
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conduct that wc should press our inquiry into the 
ultimate origin of instincts, or what may be called 
initiative motives of conduct. Wc know from ob- 
servation that Nature confers differences of faculty 
and differences of mental quality among the mass of 
individuals constituting the race; that she produces 
the intellectually active and the mentally slothful, 
the capable and the incapable, and differences of sex, 
age, and condition ; and that all of these differences 
necessarily enter into the correct estimate of conduct. 
Science accepts these differences as facts, and, study- 
ing norma] man in the light of them, draws inferences 
from these differences as they arc exhibited by the 
behavior of individuals and classes of individuals. 
From these inferences, in turn, she measures the 
normal office of the different emotions, and con- 
stantly tests the value of the laws thus inferred by 
their application to further practice. But however 
instincts may be thought to have originated, rules of 
conduct must of necessity be applied to actual life, 
and their fitness is to be judged by their fruits. 

The thcotogic assumption that a code of ethics is 
perfect and sacred, involves the further theory that 
its precepts are necessarily statical— that is, have 
within them no clement of change or progress. The 
scientific theory, that the principles of ethics arc 
corollaries of the changing and developing condi- 
tions of the human race, involves no sucli necessity; 
on the contrary, the fact that laws of conduct are to 
be inferred from mobile condilfonit imports that they 
arc incomplete, and that for this reason, they may 
undergo continual improvement. 
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That there is a necessary conflict between these 
two theories is obvious. The theologian appreciates 
in part the fact of this antagonism ; I say in part, 
because he cannot as a theologian realize its full 
import.' It is for this reason that theology per- 
sistently charges all the efforts of science to test, by 
exact examination and application, the sacred pre- 
cepts of conduct set forth in theology, with narrow- 
ness — with a failure to comprehend the " largeness 
of the subject — with an utter want of that whole- 
ness, completeness, and comprehensiveness** which 
theology claims for itself. But the theologic claim 

' The theory of the immutableness of morals, their statical charac- 
ter, is not always confined to the theologian, although secular minds 
do not draw such inferences from it as the theologians do. It is, for 
instance, one of the most prominent of Buckle's theories, and, as has 
since been amply demonstrated, one of his signal fallacies. He 
say^: 

" All the great moral systems which have exercised much influence, 
have been fundamentally the same ; all the great intellectual systems 
have been fundamentally different. In reference to our moral con- 
duct, there is not a single principle now known to the most cultivated 
Europeans, which was not likewise known to the ancients. . . . 
Since civilization is the product of moral and intellectual agencies, 
and since that product is constantly changing, it evidently cannot be 
regulated by the stationary agent ; because, when surrounding cir- 
cumstances are unchanged, a stationary agent can only produce a 
stationary effect. The only other agent is the intellectual one ; and 
that this is the real mover may be proved in two distinct ways : First, 
because being, as we have already seen, either moral or intellectual, 
and being, as we have also seen, not moral, it must be intellectual ; 
and secondly, because the intellectual principle has an activity and a 
capacity for adaptation, which, as I undertake to show, is quite suffi- 
cient to account for the extraordinary prog^ress that, during several 
centuries, Europe had continued to make." Buckle's History of 
Civilization ; New York, 1885 ; volume i., pp. 130-131. 
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of wholeness for its method i 
It cannot be a comprehensive way of arriving at 
the quality of a taw to confine one's attention to 
(Hily one phase of it. To measure human conduct 
merely by the intention of the actor, is certainly a 
less adequate means of arriving at the quality of 
the conduct than to study it with reference not 
only to the intention of the actor but also to the 
effect and consequence of the act. To infer the 
qualities of a given act from the motive of the actor 
uid leave unconsidered the consequences of the 
act, may seem an ideal method, but it cannot be 
thorough. Science interprets all given rules of con> 
duct by principles universally recognized for the in- 
teqiretation of secular law. In so doing it inquires 
into both the motive of the actor and the qualities 
of the resultant act. It treats the motive of the 
actor as but one element by which to estimate 
the value of conduct, and it first eliminates from the 
study, a« far as possible, the feelings of the student.' 
It therefore determines that one who confines his; 
examination to motives alone or to consequences 
which proceed from motives alone, or who minifies 
one of these elements or the other, or who refuses to 
examine tlie action, interaction, or reaction as these 
subsist between motive and act, cannot be said to 
be making a comprehensive study of the problem. 
Moreover, science determines that no study of the 
principles of conduct can be adequate in which the 
student docs not rigorously pursue the objective 
method — that i«, the method whereby one can study 
the influence of conduct u]>on ihe actor and upon 
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the subject of the conduct, and beyond this the 
influence of act, actor and subject upon others — 
and science deduces the general laws of conduct 
from these studies as a whole. 

Now it is just this kind of study that the theo- 
logian does not, and — from the very fact of his 
sacred prepossessions — cannot pursue. By the whole 
theory of theology he is precluded from this course. 
His faith in the divine origin of his precepts for- 
bids such a study. His method of treatment can 
never be objective ; and as long as this is the case 
his study must lack that comprehensiveness and 
consistency which come from a study divested of 
sacred sense. By the value which the theologian 
places upon his creed at the outset of his effort 
at study, his power to estimate conduct objectively 
in its wholeness is warped and distorted. On account 
of this bias, his estimate of the conduct of others rests 
far less upon what they do than what they believe. 
He gauges conduct generally by his feelings. He 
justifies his own conduct from the conscious honesty 
of his belief in creed, and he concedes complete 
honesty only to the motives of those who are in 
accord with him in his belief; thus the mental 
tendencies that lie behind all theologic efforts at 
investigation move theologians to estimate the qual- 
ity of acts by their accordance with a formulated 
creed. The theolq£;ian, assured that his own inten- 
tions and the intentions of his class, spring from a 
sacred sense, becomes impatient of any secular study 
into the indirect results of those intentions. The 
certainty which he feels regarding his creed impels 



him to infer the virtue of all the fruits which result 
from it. When, with this bent of mind, he under- 
takes to estimate the conduct of those who are out 
of accord with his faith, his tendency is to de- 
termine the evil influences of an act by assum- 
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viciousncss oi motive, 
own conduct, or of the conduct of those who agree 
with him in faith, is by an entirely different standard 
from that which he employs in measuring the con- 
dud of others. 

There is in all theology a narrowness and a person- 
ality of which it cannot divest itself, which it ex- 
hibits in every estimate it makes of conduct, by 
determining th.it the acceptance of a given creed 
shall be the first condition by which correct be- 
havior shall be gauged. In the application of this 
theory by different sects, the vagary and narrowness 
of valuing conduct by the earnestness or honesty of 
faith in a specific creed is illustrated throughout his- 
tory. The most violent persecutors have manifested 
such earnestness and honesty quite as emphatically as 
have the martyrs who suffered from persecution ; and 
if such earnestness were an adequate measure of the 
virtue of the conduct which proceeded from it, then 
the tortures of the Inquisition are thoroughly justi- 
fied. It must be seen that the whole difference 
which the theologian makes between the conduct of 
the faithful and of the unfaithful, arises from sacred 
estimate of dogma. The reverent sense which de- 
termines for him that behavior is good or bad is 
a sense which determines it good or bad as the faith 
of the actor is In accord »r out of accord with bis 
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faith. It was entirely by this rule that the Romanists 
of the Inquisition sought to justify the torture of 
those who did not profess their creed. By the same 
rule the tortured, if moved by religious conviction, 
fortified himself to endure torture. The conviction 
of each was that he was pursuing the truth, and that 
he who was opposed to him was immoraL To the 
martyr who suffered death the Inquisitor was the 
vicious agent of Satan ; to the Inquisitor the recal- 
citrant heretic was the stubborn enemy of God, who 
could do nothing that was good. 

I have given instances drawn from the Inquisition, 
but these instances illustrate a principle which is not 
confined to Romanism. Two theologians may en- 
tertain antagonistic dogmas, yet each bases his faith 
implicitly upon the theory that his God will not 
suffer him, seeking truth with a pure heart, to err in 
anything necessary to his acceptance of a divine 
revelation. A disinterested observer must see that 
the diverse results derived from the reliance of each 
of these men upon the same God cannot be har- 
monious truth, and that the conviction of each of the 
truth of his dogma, arising as it does from an in- 
tense feeling that such conviction is implanted in 
him by God, cannot be a warrantable conclusion. 
Indeed, it was the diversity arising from this indi- 
vidjual sense of assurance that often interfered with 
tll51 authority of the Church itself. Even in the 
hi^est supremacy of the Roman Church so trouble- 
some was this interference of individual assurance in 
conflict with the ecclesiastical authority, that dis- 
ciplinary steps of the severest kind were resorted to 
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In order to make examples of the schismatics.' The 
character which inheres in the assumption of church 
authority is not confined to Rome. It extends to 
all ecclesiastical bodies, but in spite of ecclesiastical 
authority individual assurance continues to express 
itself in individual theologians where individual feel- 
ing is intense. There is thus within the body of 
theology itself an inherent solecism — a conflict for 
the expression of the sacred sense between the 
oi^anized power and the individual which tends 
towards division and antagonism, and which must 
continue as long as theology continues. Meanwhile, 
with the individual theologian, however liberal he 
may hold himself to be in conceding an oppo- 
nent's motive to be honest, he inevitably limits his 
liberality by assuming that his opponent's view is 
founded in delusion. He limits the scope of his ex- 
amination into the value of his opponent's conduct 
by dealing with the opponent's motives as delusive, 
and by inferring therefrom that this opponent's con> 
duct cannot be wholly correct. It Is on account of 
thU inherent antagonism that all thcologic dealings 
with ethics are inadequate ; for as the mode of in- 
terpretation of conduct becomes variable, dependent 
upon sense of sacredncss, it lacks the value which 
belongs to the correct study and application of 
principles. 

' The Myitia «ad tUuminMi. who fioutiUicd durlnc lh« period of 
IW latjBkltlon, (oraMiwI iir«lltnt «Eanii>lai oT ihe snttguniMD b*> 
tann ladi*idm) iat«iue UlUi and ilie >utliorit]r o( ibe Chnrdi. One 
I l« frtphkallx ■d ttnti In Iht hUinrj' a\ ibs (ritli t^ 
i Prmdim Onii. (Fui d«taiU ot thit ••• 
w Uulrrj */ Sfom, pp. sw-a73-) 
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Now let US look more particularly at the relative 
force of the theologic theory as contrasted with the 
secular as these sire related to the modem movement 
of ethics. Just as the difference between the theo- 
logic and the scientific theories widens under the 
influence of growing knowledge, the divergence of 
science and theology in relation to the estimate of 
conduct becomes gradually and increasingly mani- 
fest to a larger number of minds. The scientific 
treatment of ethics progressively supersedes the 
theologic in accordance with the law of evolution 
which determines all movement to be from the in- 
definite to the definite — to be from reverently ac- 
cepting a vague and sacred authority with reference 
to ideal rules towards the study of actual behavior. 
There is thus a movement from reverent regard for 
ideal precepts to a study of principles as these 
principles are exhibited by the motive for acts and 
the consequences of motive in act, and in this move- 
ment may be discerned the whole difference between 
the ethics of science and the ethics of theology. 
Theology, with whatever precision it announces 
precepts of conduct, manifests a constant preference 
for the indefiniteness of the application of these 
precepts, and this is because that sense of reverence 
which is inculcated by theology is of itself repressive 
of that inquiry and investigation into behavior by 
which alone the definiteness of the application of 
precepts can be reached. In order to procure such 
definiteness, therefore, the elimination of the sense 
of reverence from the mind of the student is the 
prime essential of adequate study. It is on this 
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account that practical morals can never by any pos- 
Nbility be correctly derived or correctly interpreted 
from the assumption of a code of ideals such as the 
theologians have conceived to be the true and only 
foundation of ethics. Nor can the laws of conduct 
be correctly ascertained by treating morals as sta- ' 
tionary. as the theologians do. It is in the very 
nature of things that conduct itself must develop 
with the development of mankind and that the 
principles of correct conduct must be progressively 
learned by inquiry and by the growth of the data 
concerning which inquiry is made. 

It is not an easy matter for one to hold the rever- 
ential sense in subjection to reason, in such a manner 
as to make candid investigation possible. With men 
who arc constitutionally emotional — that is, with 
those in whom the emotions are dominant — the sub. 
jcction required t* impossible. The conclusions of 
tfaU class, therefore, with reference to the value of 
non-rcvcrent investigation, cannot have much weight, 
since just In proportion as they associate conduct 
with faith in mysteries it is impoiisible for them to 
conceive of or to study conduct apart from forma 
of belief. The very fact that their precepts are 
ideal is to them the reason for their reverence for 
these precepts. The fact that these precepts, when 
careful application of them is attempted, prove inap- 
plicable to real life, does not in the lea.st lessen the 
reverence of those who hold reverence for them, 
because there Is inseparably linked with their ideal 
precepts faith In the supenensual generally, and 
hence a dispotKion to make reverent contemplation 
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dominate reality. Nor is the respect for ideal rules 
entirely confined to highly religious natures. It is 
often found in moderately religious minds, and 
sometimes even in the minds of persons who fancy 
themselves to be of the most liberal type. Thus 
there are those who will freely admit that the pre- 
cise object of their reverence is totally incongruous 
with the precise object of reverence held by others ; 
and, moreover, that those others may hold their 
antagonistic views without in the least affecting the 
propriety of the faith of either. Whilst by such 
theory they will imply that agreement cannot be the 
duty of persons holding different conclusions, and 
that it would be manifestly wrong to demand unity 
of conclusion among men concerning creed, yet these 
same theorists are utterly oblivious of the intellectual 
dishonesty involved in their proposition — utterly 
oblivious of the corollary that two conflicting opin- 
ions touching the supersensual cannot by any pos- 
sibility be expressions of one truth. Nor can such 
theorists realize the larger corollary that the sense 
whereby each holds a dogma at variance with that 
of another is a sense incapable of determining abso- 
lute truth. 

Besides this class there are those who believe 
themselves entirely secular, and who fancy that they 
do not need any faith whatever, and that they have 
none concerning supersensual things ; they do not 
for themselves value faith as an element of restraint 
in their own conduct, but hold these very ideal pre- 
cepts in high value as in some way a sanction for the 
conduct of the masses. We can have as little reason 
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to expect from this class a dispassionate investigation I 
o( the conditions upon which ethics rest. 

For science there remains but one course : to hold 1 
that passionless investigation is the condition [or the 
exercise of reason and the guidance of action, and to 
hold that only by such investigation can things be 
rightly classified with reference to their essential I 
natures. This requires the elimination of all rever- 
enc« from the mind of the student. It requires him 
to criticise the Sermon on the Mount by the same 
standards as those which he would employ in ex- 
amining the precepts of Confucius, of Socrates, of 
Zoroaster, or of any other sage — to test these pre- 
cepts rigorously by thciractual bearing upon conduct 
and not in the least by any sentimental estimate. 
In pursuing such an investigation respect for the J 
varying opinions of others is a prime essential of 
fairness; but this docs not involve the least reverence 
for such opinions. Indeed, it imports the absence of 
reverence by implying the equal right of each man 
freely to pursue his investigations with a passionlcM i 
interest in his search for truth. 

Let us now endeavor to examine, by the secular 
method, those precepts of conduct, blessings, and 
imprecations set fortlj in the teachings of Jesus. Wc 
shall have to deal with them by a mode of construc- 
tion recognized as applicable to subjects which are 
allowed on all hands to be entirely secular ; that is, 
we shall have to construe them as, fur instance, Icgisl^ 
live enactments and the Common Law arc construed. I 
This mode requires that every rule o( law shall be | 
interpreted by its words, its context, its spirit 
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by the effects arising from its application, and this in- 
volves the employment of all these means separately 
and of all of them together. In undertaking the inves- 
tigation we must assume that the precepts attributed 
to Jesus have been correctly reported and translated 
— that they are, in fact, his precepts. All question- 
ings, therefore, which have disturbed exegetical 
scholars as to the place and manner of delivery, 
whether upon a mountain or upon a plain, together 
or separately, whether they involve the acceptance 
or rejection of miracles, become irrelevant to the 
investigation, since the examination simply concerns 
the rules themselves, the purpose for which they 
were uttered, and the actual application of them. 

For the sake of convenience we may classify the 
precepts and sanctions given by Jesus as follows : 

First. Those relating to alms-giving and assistance. 

" Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away." * " That 
thine alms may be in secret ; and thy Father which seeth 
in secret himself shall reward thee openly." " 

Second. Those enjoining the duty of repressing 
solicitude for one's temporal future. 

" Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on . . . Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet 

* St. Matthew, v., 42. '/</., vi., 4. 
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four Heavenly Father fecdcth them. Arc yc not much 
better tb«n they ? . . . Consider the lUies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil nol. neither do they spin ; and 
yet I say unto you, th.it even Solomon In all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these . . . Shall he not 
much more clothe you, oh ye of little faith ? . . . There- 
fore take no thought, saying, what shall we eat ? or, what 
shall wc drink ^ or wherewithal shall we be clothed ? . . . 
But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His right- 
eousness ; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the mor- 
row shall take thought for the things of itself." ' 

Ttiird. Those condemning the acquisition of 
wealth. 

" Lay not up for yoHrsclves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal." ' " Blessed be yc poor : for 
your* is the Kingdom of God." " But woe unlo you 
that are rich ! for yc have received your consolation." ■ 

Fourth. Those relating to non-resistance. 

" But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil : but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right check, turn to 
hiiD the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coal, let him have thy cloak also. 
And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain." ' " Blessed are tlie meek, for iticy shall to* 
berit the earth." * 



,. IS. ib. »e, J9. JO. II. 3J. M- 
*AL, vL, 19. 'St. MstUiew. *.. M. 4a, 41. 
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Fifth. Those enjoining the duty of the cultivation 
of universal love. 

** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." * " There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them." ■ " Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you." ■ 

In considering words and context as part of the 
means of interpreting the sayings of Jesus, we find 
that, wherever these sayings deal with human con- 
duct to furnish precepts for it or to pronounce bless- 
ing^ or imprecations upon it, the language is so 
precise as to leave no doubt whatever as to the 
meaning. There is no tinge of orientalism or hyper- 
bole or exaggeration, nor is there any of that am- 
biguity from which contradictory meanings may be 
drawn. In studying the spirit and reason likewise, 
there is no difficulty in reaching a conclusion as to the 
motive of the author. Whatever room for varied in- 
ferences there may be in other parts of the gospels, 
the only legitimate inference to be drawn from the 
injunction of Jesus to give unto him that asketh, is 
that he meant unqualified alms-giving; that, when 
he taught that such giving should be in secret, he 
did not mean to impress the giver with the duty of 
studying the indirect influence of the gift upon the 
recipient or upon society ; that when he directed his 
followers, if struck upon the right cheek, to turn the 
other cheek also, he meant to enjoin the practice, not 

* St. Luke, X., 27. ' St. Matthew, vii.. 12. '/c/.. v., 44, 
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only of non>aggrcs5ion, but of actual non-resistance ; 
that when he instructed them to lake no heed of the 
raorrow, but to follow the example of the lilies of the 
field, he meant to deprecate all solicitude for their 
temporal future; that when, in connection with his 
imprecation upon the rich, he warned his disciples 
not to seek wealth, but to resist impubes in this 
direction, he meant to ur^e them to turn their minds 
towards poverty rather than towards wealth ; and 
that, when he directed his followers to love their 
enemies and to pray for their persecutors, he meant 
to enjoin the practice of universal love, without dif- 
erence of kind, or respect to person or condition. 

We must not fail to bear in mind that these words 
were spoken by one who, as all the context shows. 
was impressed with a messianic mission, and who 
was therefore setting forth rules applicable to an 
order of things not then existing. He believed his 
return, the second coming of the Messiah, to be im- 
minent, that with this coming ideal goodness was to 
be realized ; non-resistance was to do away with 
oppression ; free and unrestrained giving by those 
who possessed, was to go on until all the blessings of 
life should be enjoyed in common, and the strife for 
supremacy, and all that ts begotten of strife, was to 
ceue. The natural incentives of life were to be dis- 
placed by preternatural incentives; in a word, the 
whole order of things then prevailing was to be sup- 
planted by a supernatural order, in which heaven 
upon earth was to be cstabtiahed, and so the mflleo- 
niam was to prevail 

But the world as it then was has continued to be: 
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and fdeab of conduct, however sacredly held, must 
needs be measured by practical tests. If the de- 
crease of poverty, involving as it does the decrease 
of misery, and if the increase of prudence, involving 
as it does the increase of well being, lie in the natural 
order of things, it is plain that they have not been 
the result of efforts to realize ideals which tend to en- 
courage poverty or deprecate thrift. To give to him 
who asks, measuring the gift by the disposition of 
him who asks ; to lend to him who would borrow, 
measuring the disposition to lend by the disposition 
of him who would borrow ; nay, more, to give the 
cloak where the coat only is asked — such acts in- 
evitably lower the standards of life ; for in the 
degree that they are practised mendicancy grows, 
independence is deadened, thriftlessness is encour- 
aged, and as a consequence crime flourishes to the 
deterioration of the race. Nothing, under the tests 
of modern experience, is more clearly proven than 
that mistaken generosity weakens the incentive by 
which honest industry thrives. It is a fact which 
every one must realize who can divest his thoughts 
of the glamour of sacred precepts. 

The theologian, when thus confronted, replies 
that the injunction to give unto him that asketh 
does not necessarily restrain the giver from consid- 
ering the circumstances of him that asketh. But 
when we examine the rule itself, we can find no 
possible warrant, cither in its words or in its spirit, 
for such a construction. The desire of the recipient 
is explicitly made the whole ground of the gift ; it 
is by the soul of the rule that inquiry is implicitly 
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discouraged. It is of the essence of the precept to 
justify the gift entirely by the motive of the giver. 
The njlc, then, both explicitly and implicitly, dis- 
courages inquiry concerning the gift, .ind discredits 
that prudence which requires, .is a condition of giving, 
a knowledge of the conditions not only of the tndi- 
vfdual recipient but of the class to which he belongs. 
Definite and certain as is the form of expression in 
the rule, it is of necessity vague in application. 
Upon no theory can the theologian justify the pre- 
cept. If professional mendicancy be a vice, no reason- 
able being can affirm that acts tending to increase 
this vice can be virtuous. Giving to another be- 
cause he aakcth. lending to him who would borrow 
because he would borrow, are acts which do increase 
the vice of mendicancy ; and th.it the giver or the 
lender holds sacred the precepts under which he acts 
does not make the consequences of his acts in the 
least dcgR-e less deplorable. Nothing so beguiles 
the enthusiast as reverence for an ideal, and he 
rcsLtts nothing so strongly as an attempt to apply a 
practical test to that ideal. Thus what the theolo- 
^an holds as perfect, the secular student cannot but 
n^ard as visionary. The thcologic rejoinder, that 
the precepts are not specifically to be obeyed, means 
nothing definite. The theologian cannot say of a 
rule telling us to give to another because he asketh, 
that it is to be construed as meaning that wc should 
l^ve unto another, not because he asketh. or only In 
part because he asketh. Me cannot say of a rule 
enjoining upon us to take no heed of the morrow, 
that it Es by any construction to f.avor prudence or 
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foresight, or that it is only in part that we are to 
take no heed of the morrow. No interpretation, 
however liberal, will fail to show that the direction 
of the precepts, not only by letter but by spirit, is 
towards discouragement of incentive. The theolo- 
gian cannot say of the precept which tells us, when 
struck on the right cheek to turn the other also, that 
it has concealed somewhere within it something 
other than non-resistance — some underlying principle 
merely of moderate self-restraint from aggression — 
for the precision of the rule itself excludes all equivo- 
cation. The theological mind fails to realize this, 
because its reverent regard for its precepts prevents 
it from studying the law of cause and effect, notwith- 
standing the fact that this law persistently asserts 
itself throughout real life. The theological mind 
cannot conceive that in actual life there is a duty 
transcending the sacred injunction to give unto 
another that asketh — a duty not only of refusing to 
regard the wish of a mendicant as the supreme reason 
for giving, but of ascertaining the effect of the gift 
upon the recipient, upon the class to which he 
belongs, and upon society at large. The more keen 
the feeling of goodness possessing the ig^norant social 
reformer or indiscriminate giver of alms, the greater 
is the danger that his giving and the giving by his 
kind will be misdirected and will thus create and 
perpetuate the evils of mendicancy, for just as giving 
from such motive becomes systematic, gifts become 
the life and being of the impostor, and they convert 
precarious mendicancy into a permanent profession. 
When this kind of ideal giving was formulated in 
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r legislation, as it was in England by the enactment 

I of the Poor Laws, an immense increase of pauperism 

I followed ; pauperism became systematic — a burden 

opon all the industries and activities of civilization, 

I continuing as long as the emotional legislation re- 

I naincd unchanged. It tended to interrupt the prog- 

\ rcss of civUiialion. To the extent that the mass 

of mankind arc learning this relation of cause and 

I effect, they are learning it from secular experience 

I and scientific investigation, not from the worship of 

' Ideals : and to the lesser extent that theologians arc 

learning it, they, too, derive it from science, not 

from theology. 

There is one characteristic of these ideal precepts : 
they are all alike definite in statement and vague in 
application. However, one may conceive them as 
applicable to ideal conditions, certainly they do not 
fit real ones. We arc impelled to the conclusion 
that he who uttered them felt himself on the thres- 
hold of a new kingdom in which the supernal should 
flupplant the earthly ; that the hearers to whom they 
were uttered also implicitly believed that the king- ' 
doro of heaven was presently to be established upon 
earth, and that in this kingdom ideal conditions 
should rule supreme— conditions under which there 
should be no necessity of heeding the morrow, or of 
solicitude about food or drink or clothing : under 
which no such resistance as exists all about us should 
ever be encountered : under which there should be 
no need of incentives for wealth-getting or prudence ; 
under which the poverty Jesus had blessed would 
1 the ideal equality of man. 
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Upon this hypothesis, and upon this only, the 
precepts, blessings, and imprecations of Jesus can be 
explained. By this light we can readily see how his 
thoughts were directed to the ideal side of the subject, 
and how he felt no need to consider the tests to which 
rules of conduct must submit in a world that is not 
elysian. I lay particular stress upon this hypothesis, 
which is derived from the context and surroundings ; 
for to suppose that Jesus meant his precepts for the 
world as the world then was and still is, would be to 
suppose that he did not appreciate the force of natu- 
ral law and the consequences of ignoring that law. 
He could not have realized that the tendency of his 
advice was to lead men away from independence and 
into conduct certain to make them dependent and 
wretched ; to lower them morally and physically ; 
to undermine the very foundation of morals. For 
in the world as it is constituted, improvidence, by a 
law which cannot be overcome, entails dependence 
upon the providence of others. Non-resistance, 
practised as a rule of life where wickedness and 
aggression exist, must inevitably mean the triumph 
of wrong over right, of the wicked over the good, of 
the strong over the weak. 

The question, I repeat, is not one of literalness in 
the construction of these precepts. They cannot be 
taken in any sense as rules of practice. They are 
actually contradicted by every eflfort at application. 
However liberally the theologian may attempt to 
construe them, the spirit which they inculcate, the 
direction in which they lead, make them interfere 
with the very virtues which they are meant to pro- 
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mote. For nearly nineteen hundred years the world 
has been struggling with these sacred precepts in the 
vain effort to bring about harmony between the ideal 
and the real. With the modem habit of greater deR- 
niteness and more careful investigation, resulting 
from the growth of science, this is becoming every 
day more clear. 

The last of the precepts which I have above classi- 
fied are those which enjoin the duty of universal 
love. They, perhaps better than any other, serve to 
illustrate the antagonism between the ideal and the 
real. In the next chapter I will examine them in 
detail; for the present I will say merely that they 
involve a failure to discriminate between the differ- 
ent kinds of normal emotions in man, where nature 
persists in making discrimination. 

1 now come to consider how the impersonal phase 
of the movement from theology to secularism affects 
ethics. I have several times dealt with this imper- 
sonal phase to show how forces which are greater 
than verbal argument move the minds of the great 
inassof men. In the field of secular influences, as 
wc have seen, the fruits of modern science bring 
about an indifference to faith in supcrscnsual things 
among the masses ; this indifference is accompanied 
by a lessening sense of reverence for the sacred 
character of precepts of conduct, and a corrclatively 
growing disposition to study the actual instead of 
the idea]. There is thus developed gradually among 
mankind a disposition to regard rules of conduct no 
longer as stationarv*. but as changing with the prog> 
rcat and enlargement of human experience, and there 
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is produced a body of laws which are essentially dif- 
ferent from those produced by the ages of faith, 
and these latter supplant the older laws because 
of their applicability to actual conduct. Thus is 
justified the importance ascribed to unperceived 
impersonal influence as a factor in the movement. 
Man is led by this influence in spite of his prejudices. 
It is a movement of the mind from indefiniteness to 
definiteness in physical illustration. Nature's law 
in action impressed upon men's minds, by repeated 
impressions, teaches them that, if there be a god, he 
cannot be such a god as theology claims, since he 
by his own conduct through natural law lessens 
man's sense of reverence for the revelation of theol- 
ogy. The student of ethics thus gradually trenches 
upon the domain of assumed sacred duty, and finds 
there existing the contest between all ecclesiasticism 
and secularism for the possession of the field. The 
theory of ethics derived from natural behavior is 
contrasted with the theory set forth in sacred pre- 
cepts. The secular theory, being more practicable 
and therefore more comprehensive, is gradually 
displacing the other, until none but the theologian, 
overcome by sacred prepossessions, can deny that 
the world is the better for having the test of intelli- 
gent investigation applied to conduct. Employing 
the secular method of study we find that the indis- 
criminate giver of alms is not apt to be the best 
helper of the weak nor the true promoter of the 
virtues and sanctions of society ; that assistance of 
all kinds involves the duty of him who renders it to 
look into the consequences of his assistance. We 
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find that alt efforts to practise non-resistance tend 
only to encourage oppression : that such efforts can- 
not in any sense be indications of healthful growth. 
There is nothing occult in all this, and when the 
mind is directed from sacred contemplation towards 
the secular study of conditions as they arc about us, 
it becomes indifferent to the old sense of sacrcdncss 
by which the theologian regards his moral precepts 
and corrclatively interested in the study of natural 
law as a means of learning correct conduct. 

In its earlier stage the impersonal influence upon 
the mind is unpcrceived, especially where the mind 
is embucd with theolc^cal prepossessions. It is 
only by taking a retrospect, finding a decline in 
one's emotional prepossessions, and studying the 
causes which have produced it, that we come to 
perceive the instances in which the influence ha« 
been at work. Tracing the influence to its source, 
we find it to consist in secular knowledge. From 
multiplied instances of its effects we reasonably 
infer a general law. As the influence further pro- 
gresses, it causes us to observe the operation of the 
emotions in others, and gradually to measure our 
own emotions by the measurement which we make 
of the emotions of those around us. Further on 
wc arc impelled to measure emotions as they oper. 
ate in larger daiiscs of man, then as they mani- 
fest themselves in history and are illustrated by 
different ages and tn different races. Here, then, is 
an influence which moves the student broadly to esti- 
mate the value of his own emotions and of his per- 
sonality as factors. En a way that he could not by aay 
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effort at introspection. Gradually he perceives the 
influence of ideals as they behave in a general way. 
He thus discovers his own ideals to be illusive in con- 
trast with the reasons derived from experience, and 
so at last concludes that the ideal-forming faculty is 
not the faculty for furnishing supreme truth, but that 
its behavior deters the mind from the appreciation of 
such truth as the mind uninfluenced by it is capable 
of perceiving. The same process which has moved 
him in the initial stages has moved the theologian 
also, and it is the degree of this movement which 
distinguishes the narrow from the liberal theologian. 
Thus, by the secular student the fruits of knowledge 
are appreciated as influences which operate upon 
prepossessions and make ideals less and less supreme, 
supplanting them in the mind with inferences from 
fact. The whole difference between the theologian 
who is unconsciously progressing towards secularism 
under this influence, and the student who has 
reached a thoroughly secular point, is that the 
former can realize the instances of change as specific 
instances, whilst the secular student is enabled to 
recognize such instances as the result of universal 
law. 

When one has reached the complete secular stage, 
he has no difficulty in perceiving the influence of 
acquired knowledge ; and, by contrasting his own 
place in the movement with the place of those 
who have not acquired this knowledge, he discerns 
their illusions. Nor can he fail to realize the value 
of a knowledge of natural law as a means of dis- 
posing, one by one, of the specific assumptions of 
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theology. He must derive from these specific in- 
stances a principle of universal application, to the 
effect that no conclusions reached through sacred 
reservation or sacred estimate can be so near truth 
as are those which come from secular investigation. 
He who, by the influence of his surroundings, has 
become thoroughly secular, stands at a distance, as 
It were, from the whole subject of his study, and 13 
thus able to discriminate as otherwise he could not. 
He sees how passions like his own behave in other 
individuals, in groups of individuals, and in nations. 
He sees how the action of undiscriminated emotion 
prevents calm examination. Applying his rule to 
the ideal precepts of conduct held by the theologic 
student in sacred reverence, he finds them at vari- 
ance with standards derived from real conduct. He 
therefore infers that not only the effort to put these 
ideals into practice, but what theology calls the duty 
of believing in them, deters rather than promotes 
right conduct. He concludes that it cannot be well 
to have precepts so ideal that none, however they 
may try, can realise them in practice. And thus it 
becomes manifest to him th.at the teachings of jcsi^s 
concerning conduct are in their essence antagonistic 
to the results of secular knowledge. The teachings 
of secular knowledge discourage impulsive alms- 
giving, for the reason that in indiscriminate giving 
the consequences arc not considered; they encourage 
assistance to the weak, but from disregard of the 
very motive theology holds most in reverence ; they 
discourage improvidence as foolish, and encourage 
solicitude as wise ; they discover in the progreis of 
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civilization an immanent necessity for thrift among 
individuals and in nations ; they discourage non- 
resistance and commend resistance to oppression, 
because upon such resistance depends the support 
of individual rights and duties upon which all virtue 
rests. In a word, all the teachings of secular knowl- 
edge discriminate in favor of the natural and 
against the supernatural. 

It must be seen that it is not skill in verbal argu- 
ment which produces these conclusions, for the great 
multitude of minds thus moved are not distinguished 
for mental agility. They are of the ordinary class. 
What moves them are the new premises and the 
new data — the object lessons which lie about on 
every hand and in plain view, and which consist of 
the fruits of knowledge. 




NOTHING can afford us better means of appre- 
ciating the antagonism between sacred and 
secular cthic<i than the study of the di&crcnt est!* 
mates which science and theology respectively put 
upon the emotion of love. The tbeologic precepts 
relating to this emotion, as set forth by Jesus, are: 
That we should love our neighbor as ourselves ; that 
all things whatsoever wc would that men should do 
to us wc should do even so to them ; that wc should 
love our encmieii, bless them that curse us, do good 
to them that hate us. and pray for them that perse- 
cute us. Every word of these precepts, with the 
exception of the word " neighbor " employed in the 
first of them, is as definite as it can possibly be made ; 
and all the words, taken together with the spirit and 
the context, render unmistakable their intent. Even 
"neighbor" h made definite by the context, since 
one of the hearers, asking its meaning, is answered 
by the ]>arable of the man who went down into 
Jericho and fell among thieves. Thereby the word 
"neighbor" became a synonym for all mankind, and 
thus the precept enjoins the duty of universal and 
unqualified love (or all with whom one comes in 
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contact. The difficulty with these precepts, then, is 
not that they are in the least uncertain as to mean- 
ing, or as to the intent of him who uttered them, but 
it is that they are not susceptible of actual applica- 
tion. 

In order to love one's neighbor as one's self, the 
one loving must disregard all dififerences between 
himself and his neighbor, and, inasmuch as the term 
neighbor embraces everybody, it is necessary that he 
whose love is without discrimination must underrate 
the essential differences existing between all men. 
Inequalities but express individuality; they repre- 
sent a law of nature which underlies all the facts of 
human life. We may have theories in which we may 
ignore this law, but we cannot thus obliterate it. 

Now let us ask how it is that sacred precepts are 
inapplicable to real life, inevitably interfering with 
the laws of conduct. In other words, how do they 
prevent correct inferences concerning conduct ? By 
employing as illustration the behavior of individuals 
in different relations, I think we shall find that sacred 
ideals always lead toward neglect of individual differ- 
ences, and thus interfere with appropriate behavior. 
The effort to put into practice precepts of universal 
love meets with its first obstruction in the very consti- 
tution of the family. The love subsisting between hus- 
band and wife is the expression of an emotion which is 
sui generis. The love which subsists between parents 
and children is also unique. Again, the love of pa- 
rents for their children is different from that which 
children bear their parents. Differences of age and 
circumstances necessarily imply corresponding dif- 
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fcrcnccs in the domestic emotions. The love parents 
entertain for their children suggests duties of nurture, 
of protection, of support, and of education — duties 
of a specific nature, which, so far as the children arc 
concerned, cannot be said to be reciprocal. The 
normal love children entertain for their parents as 
plainly suggests duties of respect and of obedience 
— duties which the parents cannot rcciprocalc. The 
love entertained by children for one another is essen- 
tially different from that which they entertain for 
their parents, or from that which their parents enter- 
tain for them. The husband who best loves his wife, 
the father who best loves his children, illustrates the 
propriety of his love by a certain discrimination in 
which he resolutely refuses to carry such love into 
the world. A true husband and father cannot ignore 
these diversities of nature — he cannot confuse the 
kind of emotion proper to the household with those 
phases of it which arc expressed by friendship, jus- 
tice, benevolence, or with those indicated in the duties 
of citizenship. The woman most faithful to her hus-; 
band illustrates the kind and degree of her affection 
by its ver>' exclusivencss. If she undertakes to ex- 
tend her love beyond its natural province, she mars 
its quality, and. in so doing, injures herself, her hus- 
band, her family, and society. However much such 
a woman may have been commended to forgiveness 
becau.ie she loved much, society has never joined 
and never can join in the commendation. Whilst 
nothing may seem to the reverent mind more beau- 
tiful than this scriptural example of ready forgive- 
i, nothing is in fact more inadmissible in actual 
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life. It IS upon the determined refusal by society to 
approve efforts at realizing such instances that family 
virtue depends. Moreover, no social organization 
can permit a parent to extend to a neighbor even 
the milder exercise of solicitude appropriate within 
one's own family. All such attempts must be recog- 
nized as interference with the rights of two house- 
holds. However honest or beneficent may be the 
motive which prompts the interference, its conse- 
quences are inevitably vicious. The best examples 
of husbands and wives, of fathers and mothers, and 
of children, are afforded by those who distinguish 
most carefully the household from the world. These 
are the best because they illustrate the fact that 
every effort to exploit family emotions beyond the 
home circle renders those who make it less capable 
of exercising them within that circle. All this is 
true in instances; it is also true generally, and is 
therefore a universal law ; and it may be said of all 
men and of all women everywhere that they never 
can express normal emotion by emulating ideals in 
which varying phases of the emotions are ignored. 
The world is never afforded instances of confusion 
of the qualities of love, friendship, and justice by 
men or women who carefully distinguish their do- 
mestic duties from their obligations beyond the pale 
of the household ; the world is furnished, however, 
with innumerable instances of such confusion by 
persons who seek to realize sacred ideals of conduct 
— who try to make such ideals overrule the teachings 
of experience. 

The affections of the household constitute the 



foundation of civilisation. The preservation of these 
affections is the prime essential of social life. Family 
emotions are intimately associated with the begin- 
ning, the continuance, and the end of all mortal be- 
ing. They underlie all normal behavior. Their 
preservation constitutes the safeguard of the highest 
social union known to man, the tendcrest relation 
that can possibly exist. One of these phases ex- 
presses, as we have seen, the exclusivencss of conju- 
gal love ; another emphasizes the protection and 
nurture of progeny: another, fraternal and filial 
affection. Throughout all of them, distinguished 
and diocriminatcd, family union is secured, and upon 
the integrity of this union depends the highest wel- 
fare of communities, nations, and the whole world. 
We must not, then, underrate the importance of de- 
fining the emotions, and of determining their proper 
function and character. It is only by this course 
that we can secure their normal activity and prevent 
the intrusion of that bias by which justice is set at 
naught, and by which honesty is defeated. 

When we proceed from the household to the com- 
munity or nation, the phases of emotion not appro- 
priate to the family become multiplied and complex ; 
so much »o th.-it tho»c phases, cxprciscd in the home 
life, are but few in proportion to those which are 
manifested by man in his intercourse with society. 
The second ethical rule from the Sermon on the 
Mount, called the "golden rule," is meant by its 
author to regulate all man*s relations with man. It 
enjoins us to do unto others as we would have others 
do unto us, a precept intended to be of universal 
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application. Efforts without number have been 
made to paraphrase and to explain this rule. One 
such is thus given by Kant : " Act only that maxim 
whereby thou canst, at the same time will, that it 
should become universal law." * I employ this in- 
stance because Kant's statement, in what Herbert 
Spencer calls allotropic form, helps us to point out 
the difficulty of the rule, and at the same time show 
how the modern metaphysical thinker has failed to 
realize the necessity for determined application as 
the true means of testing the value of an ethical 
proposition. Whilst the original rule is not allo- 
tropic in form, it is so by implication, for it ignores 
essential differences between men — those differences 
which Nature always makes in conferring capacity 
or incapacity, power or weakness. As I have here- 
tofore shown, Nature furnishes variety by the very 
process of furnishing individuality. Variety of itself 
implies characteristic differences in the behavior of 
individuals. It is by studying the behavior of these 
characteristic differences as they manifest themselves 
in life that the necessity underlying the varieties of 
normal behavior appears. The largest measure of 
individuality demands the least external interference. 
The exaltation of ideal precepts interferes with the 
functions of the individual, and tends to prevent the 
best contributions of man to the welfare of society. 
If we take, for example, any two men, one of whom 
has a higher, the other a lower aptitude for attain- 
ment, and if we assume it the duty of the former to 

> Immanuel Kant's Theory of Ethics^ translated by J. K. Abbott, 
London, 1873, p. 54* 
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repress his nobler qualities in order that the other 
may equal him, then must wc approve a course 
which interrupts social progress, for inequality is an 
essential of this progress. When we impose upon 
others an ideal rule, we institute an influence 
which confuses the emotions of justice and love, 
and when such confusion results from what is 
held to be a sacred duty, the evil becomes all the 
more serious. Differences of facuUy manifested by 
Nature arc just as essential to civilization as light 
and beat to life; and the freedom with which they 
operate is a measure of the progress of which man 
is capable. It is because these differences imply 
corresponding differences in the behavior due from 
one to another that it is impossible to realize an 
ideal precept requiring any one man in his dealing 
with another to put himself entirely in the position 
of the other. The identity sought involves an 
annihilation of constitutional temperament and ca- 
pacity. A precept held as sacred, and which, in the 
effort to practise it, requires us to ignore the neces- 
sities of Nature, not only fails to accomplish itsain), 
but perverts conduct, and the reverence in which 
wch precepts arc held only increases their power 
for evil. The spirit of universal love, requiring man 
to disr^^ard his individuality, is expressed in the 
icriptunl injunction to act upon the assumption 
that all occupy in Ufe the same place. The precept 
which requires of us love for our enemies and prayer 
for our persecutors illustrates the solecism of hold- 
ing a certain kind of love as something different 
(rom every practical application of the seatimcnt. 
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The love for enemies, were it possible, could pro- 
ceed only from an abnormal nature ; for he who 
seeks to ignore natural law, who can proceed upon 
the theory of disregarding and ignoring all indi- 
viduality, cannot be otherwise than abnormal. It 
cannot be normal to love a real enemy or a real 
persecutor as one does one's self, since there cannot 
be anything in enmity to excite affection. When, 
out of reverence for a sacred ideal, one seeks to love 
the unlovable, he defies Nature ; and, if it were pos- 
sible to obey the precept, in obeying it he would 
produce injustice. If my enemy's enmity or his 
persecution of me arises from a course on my part 
which I believe to be thoroughly virtuous, obviously 
my very fidelity to my right course will be impaired 
by any effort on my part to love him who opposes 
it. If, on the other hand, his enmity is due to some 
improper conduct of mine, my obvious course is to 
reform my conduct. Earnest prayer for one who 
persecutes implies a total ignorance of the cause and 
character of persecution ; and an ideal precept which 
enjoins of one to love his enemies is so personal 
that he who seeks to engage in it misconceives the 
whole office of love, and disregards the qualities of 
hate and persecution. In ignoring righteous indig- 
nation and endeavoring to replace it with unright- 
eous love, the whole tendency of the effort is to 
defeat principles of justice. 

It may be said that the characteristics of indi- 
viduality here noted are commonplace. So, indeed, 
they are, but the legitimate inferences to be derived 
from them touching conduct are far-reaching and by 
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no means commonplace — inferences disregarded by 
all who cling to sacred precepts as in themselves 
perfect ; just as these inferences become generally 
realized as correct inferences from actual experience, 
reverence for the ideal rules of conduct must cease 
to be regarded as the best means for learning the 
true laws of conduct or for promoting the virtue of 
mankind. Nothing can be more essential, there- 
fore, to the proper study of conduct than attention 
to the fact that actual differences existing between 
individuals must be talccn into account in order to 
enable the student of ethics to discriminate between 
the different phases of emotion, since it is only by 
this means that he can properly designate the ap. 
propriate sphere of love, friendship, benevolence, 
magnanimity, and justice. It is only in this way that 
any of us become able to perceive that undiscrimin- 
ated emotion, however well-meant, cannot produce 
wholesome conduct. It is by this means, too, that 
we become capable of appreciating the fact that erao. 
tion so transcendent in the thcologic mind causes 
Us possessor to resist all calm Investigation into 
ethical causes, conditions, and consequences: that 
the very sincerity of the reverent mind blinds the 
possessor to the perception of the consequences of 
indiscriminate emotion. When the secular idea of 
justice thoroughly possesses a man, he attains the 
power to realize the impossibility of such an ideal 
as universal love, and the power to appreciate how 
abortive arc the consequences of endeavoring to 
put into practice such an ideal. The secular idea of 
justice finds in the very fact of the differences wbicfa 
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exist between different individuals, that love can only 
be consistent with justice by a careful discrimination 
of it from justice, and, more broadly speaking, this 
secular idea exhibits justice, love, friendship, benevo- 
lence, and magnanimity, as phases of emotion, each 
reaching its highest possible development through 
rigid discrimination. 

If a passionless analysis of the different phases of 
emotion, as a means for measuring the ethical value 
of the precepts of Jesus, seems narrow to the theo- 
logian, it is only because his sacred sense exag- 
gerates his ideal text. Such analysis cannot 
otherwise seem narrow. It cannot be held in any 
sense to be too literal or verbal ; for in its whole- 
ness it leads the student to look through the words 
to the spirit of the precepts. The underlying motive 
of the injunction to do unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us, implies that we should 
make our action conform to the desire of others. 
The underlying motive of the injunction to love our 
enemies, to bless them that hate us, makes it neces- 
sary for us to be devoted to those who hate us, to 
entertain a real longing for blessings upon those who 
are bent upon our destruction, and to pray fervently 
for the prosperity and welfare of those who seek 
to make our lives burdensome. These injunctions 
admit of no possible interpretation which justifies us 
in measuring our gifts or our conduct by our sense 
of right, or, indeed, by any other means than by 
exerting a vain effort to entertain undiscriminating 
love. 

If, therefore, we are to test the value of these pre- 
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cepts by actual practice, if wc are to recognize the 
behavior of natural law, if in so doing we are to 
resort to no subterfuge whatever, nor halt between 
two opinions, we must admit the fact that the pre- 
cepts of Jesus arc in their vciy essence not for this 
world ; that efforts to apply them cannot answer the 
demands of justice ; that they cannot therefore 
meet the highest requirements of the human race. 
For these reasons I repeat here that the only theory 
upon which the utterance of such ideals can be ex- 
plained is that he who uttered them believed him- 
self to be providing for a messianic kingdom, and 
that they were delivered to hearers who entertained 
no shadow of doubt of the speedy coming of this 
kingdom ; that thus these ideals were conceived as 
applicable to supernatural conditions. To conclude 
otherwise we should have to believe cither that 
Jesus was setting forth teachings which he knew, 
when reduced to practice in existing conditions of 
life, would produce injustice in place of justice and 
would thus lower rather than elevate the standard 
of life, or else that he was ignorant of the power 
vid persistency of natural law. 

Let us now look at the natural behavior of the 
emotions by examining them as manifested by two 
classes of professing Christians. It is undeniable 
that there arc a multitude of Christians who live ua> 
blemished lives, and who point lo the precepts of 
Jesus, which arc held by them in worshipful rever- 
ence, as the reason for their conduct. The only 
manner in which wc can dclcnninc whether their 
lives arc the result of the injunctions of Jesus, is by 
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seeking to test their behavior by those injunctions. 
Whilst these Christians recognize their secular 
duties, we look in vain among them for instances 
of a realization of non-resistance to evil, of self- 
abnegating love for those who hate them, or of a 
real disposition to bless those who seek to injure 
them. We find that, when eng^aged in business, 
they deal honestly, justly, and even generously, 
yet direct their energies with skill and prudence. 
They have achieved their characters and reputations 
by following certain lines of actual and ascertain- 
able conduct. What are these lines ? Seeing how 
they extol the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and hold them in reverent worship, we might look 
to this reverence as the ground for their success. 
But when we seek to verify the theories, we find 
that Christian theorists are not true to the sacred 
injunction to take no heed of the morrow, or to 
practise improvidence as a duty, or to treat the 
wishes of the mendicant as the motive for giving, or 
to hold the disposition of the borrower as the cri- 
terion for lending. They are not among those who 
pay cheerful heed to imprecations against riches, or 
to laudations of poverty. However highly they 
regard such precepts, however much they profess to 
be influenced by them, in practice they systemati- 
cally avoid them, and it is because they so avoid 
them that their characters have been well formed 
and their successes achieved. The rules which they 
hold in reverence cannot be said to constitute either 
the model of their characters or the law of their 
lives. 



In view of all this, what is the value of the theo- 
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I sacred source, and therefore 
not to be questioned ; that sacred injunctions of be- 
havior must be held as importing a spiritual mean- 
ing entirely apart from their expression or from any 
effort to apply them : that reverent contemplation 
of them exerts mysteriously upon the mind an influ- 
ence producing a spiritual character, expressing it- 
self, not in an effort to obey the injunctions, but in 
the disposition to reverence them. It is against 
this spiritual vagueness that modem knowledge is 
pressing. As the definitencss of knowledge increases, 
the impossibility of applying the sacred ideals to 
practice grows more manifest, thus exhibiting by 
slow degrees their weakness. Whoever reflects must 
realize that rules of conduct cannot be considered 
irrelevant to actual conduct ; that such rules must 
be put into practice; that their value must at last 
be measured by the degree in which they fit fact and 
drainutance. This means that the value of ideals 
cannot be ascertained by a rule that forbids their 
application. As knowledge moves men's minds 
from empyreal contemplation to actual test, ideals 
lose all value as laws of behavior. Even were it 
conceded that contemplation of some sort of ideals 
produces beneficial results upon the mind of the 
subject, it can never be conceded that inconsisten- 
cies, however beguiling as theories, can make a true 
foundation for a law of behavior. No sacred pre- 
ccpt can promote virtue unless it can Htand the test 
of application : no precept which docs not fall into 
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accord with justice, as justice b derived from the 
study of human experience, can ever propeiiy be 
called the law of conduct. However sacred it may 
be held, it cannot change laws of Nature inferred 
from normal behavior ; and however impressive the 
theologic reverence regarding it may have been, 
knowledge inevitably moves men's minds away from 
this vagueness regarding it towards definiteness. 

There is another class of professing Christians 
whose example affords an illustration of the more 
direct evil resulting from the vagueness of ethical 
ideals. It is made up of those who employ the 
scriptural injunctions to justify tortuous conduct. 
The very vagueness by which the ideal rules are 
held, as related to practice, the very sense of their 
inapplicability, affords a pretext to the members of 
this class for that easy course of letting adulation 
of their deity, or strict observance of their ritual, or 
free alms, or liberal donations to churches, make 
amends for behavior which falls out of all congruity 
with the principles of correct living as these princi- 
ples are taught by experience. The formula of the 
theory of the members of this class may be thus 
stated : " Since sacred precepts are perfect and man 
imperfect, he cannot practise them." This theory 
is held to justify human failure, and to condone the 
dereliction of those who, adopting it, rely upon their 
piety and reverence for justification. They deal 
with their deity as one who, having a like emotional 
nature unto themselves, is inclined to condone fail- 
ures arising from the emotions. They regard him 
as a being who, by ignoring natural law, is ready to 
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jnstify their caprices and encourage contradictory 
conduct because it is emotional. By acting upon 
this theory their sense o( justice bcconnes blurred. 
Impressed as they are with the idea of neglecting 
that kind of conduct which is founded upon a study 
of well-defined ethical principles, and believing that 
the practice of conduct arising from emotion, if 
wrong, may be condoned by adoration, the study of 
the principles of applied conduct can have no ini' 
portancc to them. They find it easier, as Schopen- 
hauer has said, to beg their way into heaven than to 
deserve final reward by virtuous action. Whilst 
with fatuitous irrelevancy their sense of reverence 
leads them to condemn as blasphemous the least 
questioning of their revered ideals, they themselves 
never for an instant think of attempting to put these 
ideals in practice. 

Of the two classes I have mentioned, the first may 
be said to build good characters and perform duties 
by systematically avoiding the practice of the pre- 
cepts which they worship, and the second to create 
for themselves false characters and practise dishonest 
acts by setting up in justification of bad conduct the 
impossibility of practising their ideals. Both arc 
instances of aberration, the difference being that, in 
the first class, good conduct is produced in spite of 
the ideal precepts, while in the second, bad conduct 
is produced by reason of them. 

Besides the two cla-iscs thus set forth, there is a 
still larger class composed of men both within and 
without the Church, who come under the influence 
-encc for ideal rules and who cultivate 
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the habit of mind by which contemplation of ideals 
diverts them from the study and practice of what is 
real. This class is met in every department of life. 
We find within it men whose minds have become so 
distorted by reverent feeling for their ideals that 
they freely indulge in theories of the wildest sort, 
holding these theories above all examination or 
question. We find within it men who assume it 
right to ignore all the obligations of contract ; who 
seek power through legislation to enable them to 
distribute the fruits of industry and of skill by defy- 
ing all the economic laws of incentive and distribu- 
tion ; who believe it right that those who do not 
and cannot earn shall share equally the fruits of the 
labor of those who can and do. Among this class 
there are those who are so incapable of correct judg- 
ment by reason of their visions, that they denounce 
all the accumulation of wealth as wrong to society ; 
there are others who are so overcome with their 
sentiment of pity for poverty that they are blind to 
the causes of poverty and advocate means which are 
calculated only to intensify and increase it. Directly 
or indirectly this whole class is the product of theo- 
logic modes of thought in which undiscriminated 
emotion dominates the judgment. In no case is it 
the result of a careful and dispassionate study of 
cause and effect — in other words, of the knowledge 
born of science. 

The secular student, standing apart from all these 
classes, and thus enabled to study them objectively, 
perceives how reverence for sacred ideals interferes 
with an appreciation of the causes and effects of 
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conduct : he sees how, whenever conduct produces 
a wholesome result, it proves on examination to be 
of the kind which falls into accord with secular law 
and out of accord with sacred ideals. He observes 
that the virtues of benevolence and justice are best 
exemplified by those who arc prudent, who resist 
evil, and who exhibit forethought. He observes 
further that self-defence and self-protection, however 
discouraged by the ideal precepts, are in practice the 
high virtues upon which the safety of the individual, 
of the family, and of society depends. He observes 
indeed that among the great mass of men there are 
here and there some who realty and persistently 
seek to draw their lessons from these precepts and 
to put these lessons into practice ; men who seek to 
follow literally the example of the lilies of the field 
and the birds of the air; men who neither toil nor 
spin, who make no provision either tor themselves 
or others, who are really non-resistant, who try to 
despise wealth and admire poverty- He observes, 
however, that these arc not the promoters of civiUea- 
tion, and that they exhibit none of the qualities of 
civilization. He finds them rather in almshouses, 
on the highways, and in the insane asylums. 

L«t us now turn from an examination of the pre- 
cepts pronounced by Jesus to a consideration of the 
principles of justice, in order to Icam whether 
Christianity, comprehensively considered, has pro- 
moted or retarded justice. The broad claim made 
by all who call themselves Christians is, that justice 
ii eMentially a Christian virtue. The theologic in- 
c from this is not only that this virtue is charac- 
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teristic of Christianity, but that it has been in some 
way originated and developed by Christian precepts. 
Indeed, this comprehensive claim is not confined to 
the theologian. It is sometimes made by philoso- 
phers in marshalling what they call the Christian 
virtues, or in speaking of the general influences of 
Christianity. When we try to define this claim, to 
consider how and why it b so uniformly made by so 
many dififerent sects of Christianity, we perceive that, 
accompanying the positiveness and largeness of the 
claim, there is always a degree of vagueness regard- 
ing its precise subject-matter. To bring this subject- 
matter within correct definition is a prerequisite to 
an adequate examination of the value of the claim. 
In other words, it is necessary, in order to determine 
the relation of Christianity to justice, that we should 
know what Christianity actually embraces, and also 
that we should reach some agreement as to what the 
qualities of justice are. 

We are compelled to recognize the fact that the 
i Christianity of history consists of a concatenated 
'ecclesiastical influence extending backward to the 
beginning of the first century of what is called the 
Christian era. In studying the influence of this 
Christianity we cannot rationally treat it as a dis- 
jointed or fragmentary thing. It must be taken as 
embracing all varieties of Christian faith and con- 
duct. It must be taken as a Comprehensive Power 
which began by being persuasive nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago ; which soon after its beginning 
assumed authority, and which has continued by 
varied manifestations to impress the western world 
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to the present day. Christianity, in this sense, may 
be said to comprehend all ecclesiastical organizations 
which accept the body of dogma resting upon the 
assumed revelation in the Old and New Testaments, 
upon tradition concerning these, and upon the pre- 
cepts of faith and conduct which are assumed to be 
divinely given. Inasmuch as these organizations 
diflcr widely in their interpretations of different parts 
o( dogma and precepts, Christianity, in embracing 
them all, necessarily exerts a varied influence upon 
mankind. Before the Reformation, this Christianity 
consisted of the Roman and Greek organizations, and 
after the Reformation these with all the subsequent 
Protestant oi^nizationsadded. When it is claimed, 
then, by the theologian that Christianity has been 
the supporter of all the virtues of life, we must test 
the claim, not by accepting the theoretic or Ideal 
Christianity of an individual theologian, but by 
studying historical Christianity — the actual Christian- 
ity of nearly nineteen hundred years. 

The one thing common to all theologians malc- 
ii^ this claim is, that they make the incidentally 
sweeping claim that all supersensual truth is de- 
rived from revelation and interpreted by a spirit- 
aal sense. The vagueness of this large claim is 
disclosed in the cRorts to apply it, just as is the 
vagueness of the similar claim that Christianity is 
the promoter of all civilization. Kvery effort to test 
rilher of these by such application is opposed by 
every individual theologian. He resents cvef>' test 
of what he calls spiritual power and spiritual verity, 
save the lest of his own feelings, and he similarly 
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resents every definition of Christianity save the 
definition derived from his ideals. If the theologic 
claimant is a Protestant, and his attention is directed 
to the Church of Rome as a power which has insti- 
tuted the doctrines of Mariolatry and Hagiolatry, or 
as a power which, in the province of secular thought, 
has denounced the heliocentric theory of the universe 
as heresy, or as a power which has treated as impious 
the facts disclosed by the telescope of Galileo, he 
will not hesitate to charge that the Roman Church 
dealt injustice to freedom, obstructed the progress of 
knowledge, and stood in the way of civilization. 
But this same Protestant claimant, in so doing, ig- 
nores the fact that the Roman Church which did all 
this, was, as an organization, the sole custodian of 
Christianity in the West for nearly fifteen centuries ; 
that, as such, it was the embodiment of the Chris- 
tianity (which this claimant sets forth as the most 
beneficent factor of civilization), and that this very 
Roman organization was a more powerful and effi- 
cient representative of Western Christianity than 
ever was or can be the particular sect of this Protes- 
tant claimant. Such claimant, then, fails to realize 
how irrelevant are his conclusions in thus ignoring 
the real historical Christianity. The fact is, he holds 
as a creator and supporter of civilization an ideal 
radically different from the realities developed in 
history. That influence conceived by him to be 
the beneficent origin of everything worth having is 
expressed by a small sect, a repudiator of all the 
large historical organizations that principally com- 
prehend Christianity. Even if the particular phase 
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of Christianity which this claimant supports did coo- 
tain all the virtue which he conceives, the irrefutable 
fact still remains, that his own sect is but a minor 
part of a great historical force, and as such it is but 
an expression of internecine conflict within the body 
of Christianity. Because he believes in the omnipo- 
tence of the less, and because he is blinded by this 
belief, he disregards the power of the greater. He 
is impelled to this view by the personal sense which 
characterizes all ideal faith. If he could but for a 
moment divest him;4clf of this, and with a secular 
grasp examine the underlying facts, he would be im- 
pelled to a realization of the narrowness of his view. 
It is in the larger historical sense that we are obliged 
to regard Christianity in seeking to determine the 
part it has taken in the reign of justice and of civil- 
ization. 

In order to complete the data by which we may 
correctly examine the relation, let us note the dif- 
ference between the ideas of justice held by the 
secular and the theologic mind. The idea of justice 
which the theologian assumes to derive from pre- 
cepts, is in its very essence different from that which 
is derived from the study of human conduct and cx- 
pericncc^^s different as an ideal thing is from a 
real thing. Theology sets forth justice as some- 
thing finished ; science sets it forth as progressive. 
The theolt^'an assumes that the theologic idea 
must be perfect because derived from heaven ; the 
secular student reasons th.it his idea ctnnot be per- 
fect, because it simply imports the best expression 
of the behavior of man towards man. The best 
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examples of human justice can never be either bet- 
ter or worse than those furnished by the best pre- 
vailing condition. The secular student insists that 
justice can no more be thought of as the result of 
fiat than can the physical origin of the earth ; that it 
can no more arise from faith in dogma held to be 
sacred than can knowledge itself. The fundamental 
difference between theologic and secular theories of 
justice is that by the theologian it is treated as an 
immutable precept of divine authority, while by the 
secular disciple its principles are held to be declared 
by the voice of experience. Theologic justice 
being ideal is beyond realization ; secular justice is 
inferred from the best current examples of realization. 
The differences thus characterizing the theologic and 
the secular theories of justice are like those differences 
which distinguish sacred faith from secular inquiry. 
So far as justice is held by the theologian to be 
divine, transcending all human experience, so far it 
can have no progress. Upon the other hand, by 
secular theory, justice, because deducible from actual 
experience, is progressive. Which of these theories, 
the theologic or the secular, can support the test of ' 
application ? 

It will not be necessary, in making our examination, 
to consider at length the ultimate springs of human 
action, or to make nice shades of distinction. All 
we need is to present acts by general consent held 
to be just or unjust ; to disassociate such acts from 
their motives and to re-associate the act and motive 
in order to distinguish the qualities. For instance, 
when we consider the torture imposed by the In- 
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qtiisitor, wc need only (or a moment forget that the 
InquiMtor was of a particular faith, and ask whether 
torture for opinion's sake can be just. If we deter- 
mine this, as wc must, in the negative, wc may then 
judge the sect which imposed the torture, by the 
common standard o( justice. 

With a view, then, to discovering how Christianity 
has dealt with justice, and generally how tt has 
aJTccted civilization, let us briefly look at its historic 
cal characteristics. 

Between the Christianity of Rome and that of 
Constantinople, there were exhibited from the be- 
ginning wide differences in the interpretation of 
dogma. The Christianity of Western civilitatioo 
fully serves the purpose of illustration, since the 
main characteristics of the Eastern church and of the 
Roman, so far as these relate to justice, are the same. 
The early Christian* at Rome looked intently for that 
revolution of the world which was to accompany the 
return of the Messiah — a revolution which was to 
carry terror to unbelievers, and to institute for the 
faithful the order of things set forth in all the teach- 
ings and precepts of Jesus. Disappointment began 
gradually to manifest itself as these Christians came 
to realize the failure of thctr expectations, so they 
reconciled themselves as best they could to a world 
from which they had hitherto stood sternly aloof in 
an attitude of extreme hostility. The community 
of converts which under the necessity of belief that 
all earthly things were speedily to perish, had main- 
taincd a provisional and expectant existence, began 
to estabhsb itself on a permanent basis, becoming 
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at length an ecclesiastical organization — the deposi- 
tory of Christianity. As the faith of the early 
Christians spread, the organization manifested a 
disposition to exercise not only that which is termed 
a spiritual power over the world, but a veritable 
physical dominion, as the means of securing perma- 
nency. Thenceforth it asserted all the secular 
authority it could command. As the custodian of 
sacred faith, it declared that it had derived from 
heaven an authority concerning truth, empowering 
it to unite all true believers in one mind. It distin- 
guished itself by holding all opposition as heretical, 
and as an organization it constituted itself the one 
Universal Church. It proceeded to exact from its 
assumed divine revelation the warrant for the regu- 
lation of every department of government, as neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a specific creed. It 
thereupon set itself to determine in what records 
Revelation should consist, what the Old and what the 
New Testament should comprise, and what specific 
traditions should prevail. For the more effective pres- 
ervation of its unity, and in order to ward off heresy, 
it orgfanized a priesthood with graduated authority. 
It erected schools where sacred doctrines were to be 
taught and dogmas interpreted, and, as it became 
more completely organized, it established cathedrals 
and monasteries where its doctrines and dogmas 
were preached and practised, and sacred precepts of 
conduct were enjoined. 

Broadly speaking, the Christianity of the West has 
had two distinct phases, one exhibited by the Church 
as an ecclesiastical power in association with the 
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state dealing with the world and with heresy ; or the 
Church comprising a number of ecclesiastical powers 
in dealing wilh each other, and with the world and 
heresy ; the other exhibited by the Church, dealing 
with its servants and devotees and in teaching them 
precepts of conduct and articles o( faith. Christianity 
thus stands for two antithetical orders of conduct, 
one order characterized by its practices, the other by 
ita precepts. It is necessary to hold this fact in mind, 
because it would otherwise be impossible adequately 
to estimate the influence exercised by Christianity 
upon civilization and upon morals. 

What especially characterized early Christianity 
distinguished from all P^an Mythology, was the 
intensity of emotion which was imported into the 
former — an emotion manifested by the individual 
Christians in every act of their daily lives. It is im- 
possible to conceive a stronger contrast than Is shown 
between the calmness of the Pagan philosophy, which 
at this time completely dominated the Pagan theol- 
ogy, and that personal enthusiasm possessed by all 
who held the new faith. Such intensity never ex- 
isted in any stage of Pagan theology. The very 
multiplicity of the Pagan gods, their various charac- 
ter!, the human qualities attributed to them, all im- 
parted freedom to Pagan thought which was not of 
itself promotive of intensity. At the beginning of 
the Christian era Pagan theology was particulariy 
apathetic. As a theology it was plainly in its de> 
clinc. Progressive thought, both in Athens and in 
Rome, had reduced the sense of sacredncss with 
which it had been regarded. Thus, before Chris- 
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tianity began its work, a division of Paganism had 
manifested itself. As a theology it had ceased to 
be the groundwork of moral conduct. In this re- 
spect its power over men's minds was destroyed. 
The division between morals and belief in myth or 
legend was already carried so far that the inculcation 
of morals had become the exclusive work of the 
philosophers, whilst the priests contented themselves 
with soothsayings and expiations. In a word, faith 
in the gods had ceased to be associated with human 
conduct. The reverence held for these gods was 
simply a moderate superstition. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was that Christianity had its beginning 
and its opportunity. It erected a theology into which 
there was infused a degree of emotion never before 
dreamed of. It asserted a mysterious monotheism 
engrafted upon Semitic thought, clothed a triune 
god with attributes of supreme emotion, teaching 
imminent rewards and imminent punishment. Be- 
sides all this, it impressed upon the mind the utter 
littleness of mortal life and the overpowering magni- 
tude of the life to come, and promised to all who 
accepted its terms the perpetual enjoyment of bliss 
at the speedy coming of the Messiah. In this way 
it called into action for the first time the highest de- 
gree of emotion of which a human being is capable, 
and it may be said that, in so doing, it called into 
being a power which oppressed human judgment. 
We must realize that, little as such emotional in- 
tensity can be held to assure the verity of the objects 
of supersensual faith or to furnish a true means of 
estimating moral conduct, it certainly presents a 
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sufRcicnt explanation for tlic rapid substitution of 
Christianity for Paganism. In the formative pro- 
cesses of Christianity the readiness of the individual 
Christian tor self-sacrifice was first characteristically 
exhibited under the reign of Nero, and then under 
the more just reign of Marcus Aurclius. How small 
a warrant for truth there was in the emotional con- 
victions held by the early martyrs is daily coming 
more and more to be appreciated as knowledge pro- 
gresses. With an assurance of immortality, they 
died, in the belief that as immortals they should 
return to the world where they, and those of their 
faith, should be clothed with a power which would 
enable them to annihilate the wicked and possess 
the earth. The craving for supernatural happiness 
characterized the early martyrs far more than any 
efTorts to realize precepts of conduct in their daily 
lives. It was their certainty with reference to im- 
mortality that made Justin the Martyr and Polycarp 
so ready to die. It was martyrdoms such as these 
which furnished the assur^ince to the new Church 
that manyrdom was an incontestable proof of the 
verity of dogma. To the secular student of to- 
day such exhibitions only illustrate, as they did to 
Marcus Aurclius, the (act that personal sacrifice, even 
readiness to die for faith in dogma, is not enough 
to establish the truth of that dc^ma.' 

' " WbU A wnl UmI k vtuch u rcttdf , 11 at sn^ mooMnt It mntt tM 
■lyi w ted (i«w lb* body. «n<l tn-Iy •iUwr to be fiUaeniibed or dls- 
panad Ot to conlinae lo eiiit ; bul to ilul Uiii readincai comM lima 
■ BMi't own JBdfmeDt, ant frum nwtc obtilnacr, u aith the Oiri*. 
iWii, IhU Mtulilantaljr u>il <*iih lUgnity mil in ■ wajr to pemwta 
WOtlMr, withodi Uicfc tbuw."— Tkr TitigUt r/ itanai AmrtHm, 



CHAPTER IX, 
ETHICS {Concluded). 

CONTINUING the consideration of the attitude 
of ecclesiastical power towards human con- 
duct, we may see that however much the sacred 
precepts regarding conduct were enjoined by the 
authorities of the Church, however much these pre- 
cepts were held in reverence by devout servants, it 
was not through any efifort to practise them that the 
organization itself became established in the world. 
There were, indeed, among the early Christians 
many individual instances of non-resistance, but 
these were of non-resistance to oppression which the 
oppressed could not hope successfully to withstand. 
Apology after apology for Christian faith went up 
from the individual Christians to reigning emperors. 
Meanwhile, with the Church organization itself, no 
opportunity to obtain greater strength was left 
unused. Ecclesiasticism set up all the machinery 
of the supernatural. It invoked the miraculous in 
instances without number. It sought to impress the 
minds of the superstitious by promising rich rewards 
for acquiescence to its behests, and by threatening 
eternal torture for disobedience to these behests ; 
and just in proportion as church organization devet 
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Oped, aggression dcvclopetl and was resorted to as 
the means for perpetuating the hierarchical power. 
When, by the conversion of Constanlinc, the civil 
power was placed at the disposal of the Church, the 
era of apology was closed. The authority of ecclc- 
siasttcism was by this conversion fully established ; 
thenceforth, so far as the behavior of the powers in 
charge of the organization was concerned, ideal 
precepts and actual practices stood in the greatest 
possible contrast. The alliance between the Church 
and the State imported the domination of the 
Church — the assertion by the Church of 3 supreme 
spiritual power not only over the professions of 
faith, but over all the secular acts of men. Thence- 
forth, too, it was assumed by ecclesiastic ism that the 
well-being of Christianity itself necessarily required 
persecution for the support and maintenance of true 
failh. Thus, from the moment the Church under 
Constantino attained civil power, coercion was held 
to be a prerogative and a principle, and became 
employed with systematic severity against the Jews, 
the heretics, and the pagans. Although the ccclc- 
•tastical organization thereafter continued to preach 
ideal precepts to its devotees, it, as an oi^aniu- 
tion, did not c\'en pretend to seek to practise 
these ideals ; and when we search for the conditions 
of its growth, we are forced to admit that it was 
by avoiding the effort to practise them that it was 
enabled to continue and to enlarge its power. 
Whenever, therefore, we seek for instances in which 
real effort Is made to practise the preccptii enjoined 
by the Church, wc must look to the monastery and 
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the cloister, or here and there to the household 
of the individual devotees — never to Ecclesiastical 
Power. Whilst, indeed, the custodians of this 
Power point to such instances of eflfort with pride, 
as if to prove by them the benign influence of all 
that Christianity implies, we must remember that, 
even were we to close our eyes to the actual behavior 
of Ecclesiastical Power, and to admit asceticism and 
self-abnegation as wholesome, we cannot deny the 
historical fact that they are but secondary expressions 
of Christianity, and, besides, that they prove antag- 
onistic to its larger expressions. Where the Church 
enjoined unrestrained love for enemies, it was ideal 
love for imaginary enemies, or at least for enemies 
never encountered. Where it inculcated non- 
resistance, it was non-resistance to be practised by 
devotees concerning unrealized aggression. The 
monk in the cloister reverently accepted what was 
taught him, because his sense of reverence forbade 
him questioning the quality of the teaching. The 
nun joyously sought to live by ideal precepts, and 
fancied she did it, because she never encountered 
any real interference with her ideals. Later in 
history the characteristics which were manifested by 
the Protestant devotees were the same as those ex- 
hibited by the devotees of Romanism. The Protes- 
tant mother, within her household, removed from 
the conflicts of the world, reverencing her ideals, 
earnestly hoped for their universal attainment, be- 
cause she knew nothing of the natural laws which 
forbade such attainment. To those surrounded by 
the cloister walls, or secluded within the bosom of 
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the Family, [deal precepts may seem real ; love for 
cncmict may become a pleasing dream. The senti- 
ment of non-resistance did, in fact, possess the 
imagination of the individual devotees of all the 
earlier Christiana as the sure means by which holiness 
was to be attained. With the fatuity of reverence, 
even conflict became idealized. The Romish nun, if 
she heard of the battle of Liitzcn. summoned through 
her imagination the picture of a conflict between the 
hosts of the Lord, represented by Romanism, and 
those of Satan, represented by Protestantism. The 
Protestant Swedish maiden dreamed of the same 
battle as one in which the wickedness of an anti- 
Christ, in the person of a I'ope, was arrayed against 
the divine truth of the Lutheran creed. 

If the Church succeeded in producing in indi- 
viduals, or in classes, examples of earnest effort to 
practise sacred ideals, these examples, it will be seen, 
were always secured upon the condition of the 
separation of the Church's votaries from that contact 
with the world, which would have illustrated the im- 
possibility of realizing the ideals. When the Eccle- 
siastical Power itself came to deal directly with the 
enmity which the world entertained for it, it mani- 
fested a thorough realization of the fact that it had 
not merely visionary powers to meet, but enemies 
of flesh and blood : that it had not simply imaginary 
resistance to encounter, but resistance of the sternest 
and most real kind. It accordingly turned its face 
from idealities to realities; it sought its inspiration 
for its actual conduct, not from the Sermon on the 
Mount, but from the PsalmisL tts prayers were 
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not that its enemies might be blessed, but that 
they might be scattered by the power of the 
Lord, and consumed in wrath ; that Heai;^n*s indig- 
nation might take hold of them ; that their habita- 
tions mi|^t become desolate; that iniquity m^^t 
be added unto their iniquit>% so that they should 
not come to righteousness ; that they might be 
blotted out of the book of the living ; ' that their 
days might be few; that their children might be 
fatherless; that there might be none to extend 
mercy to them, or to favor their fatheriess chil- 
dren/ Nor was it only in dealing with the worid 
at large as the enemy of God that such conduct 
characterized the Church. In every schism which 
arose, the dominant power exerted a spirit anything 
but non-resistant or persuasive. As each schism 
grew, the intensity of the anathema grew with it, 
until at last the Reformation came, bringing with it 
more bitter and relentless warfare than was ever 
known in the world. The conduct which charac- 
terized the Church of Rome has characterized every 
ecclesiastical body since the Reformation, the only 
diflference being a difiference in degree, and such dif- 
ference arose from the counteracting influence of 
the dififerent sects — a counteraction which could not 
result otherwise than to moderate the pre-existing 
intensity of reverent feeling. 

It must be obvious that the aggressiveness of 
Church power, such as I have indicated, could not 
in the nature of things have been otherwise ; for, 
if ecclesiastical authority, whether exerted by one 

' Psalms Ixix. * Psalms cix. 
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or by many organizations, bad really sought to prac- 
tise in the world the precepts enjoined in cloister and 
household, Church organization must have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. Actual non- 
resistance, efforts to practise love for enemies, free 
alms-giving, together, would have reduced it to 
abject submission and poverty- It will be seen 
then, that the behavior of Christianity, considered as 
comprising all organizations claiming to be Christian 
organizations, exhibits one quality by its employ- 
ment of its power, and quite another by the injunc- 
tion of its precepts. There is thus a contradiction 
which expresses an inherent dualism, but a contra- 
diction which is necessary to the very being of 
thcologic orgaiiizalton. 

That which mainly concerns us here is a corollary 
which arises from the fact of this dualism. What 
relation has Christian Theology, as expressed through 
its various organizations taken together, to those 
principles of justice which may be inferred from and 
confirmed by human experience ? Obviously, neither 
the devotees of theology, by their efforts to realize 
the ideal injunctions, nor theology itself as an 
organized power by the behavior manifested in its 
inlcmccioc contests, nor in its contests with secular- 
ism, afford us examples of such justice. Indeed, the 
efforts of the devotees to realize the injunctions of 
the ecclesiastical power, when judged by the conse- 
quences of these efforts, comport ([uite as little with 
the principles nf such justice as does the actual be- 
havior of sects in dealing with each other, or dealing 
with the enmity of the world at large. We have 
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seen how the efiforts of the devotees of Christianity 
to practise the ideals enjoined by Christianity defeat 
the very ends intended to be accomplished ; how 
persistent and indiscriminate alms-giving but serves 
to encourage mendicancy and stimulate imposture ; 
how efiforts to practise real non-resistance but en- 
courage the rule of force ; how efiforts to realize the 
ideal of universal love but confuse the minds of 
those who make these efiforts touching the actual 
qualities of love ; how, in a word, all the indiscrimi- 
nation which characterizes reverent idealism in its 
far-reaching consequences interrupts and obstructs 
those true relations between man and man by which 
society is best maintained. 

A great Sacred System which by those in control 
of its dififerent organizations enjoins upon devotees 
reverence for ideal rules of conduct, whilst all its 
organizations engage in practices which, although 
necessary for their existence and growth, are glar- 
ingly inconsistent with realizable justice, can never 
be said to be a System which promotes the moral 
and intellectual growth of mankind. Christianity 
historically considered comprises just such a 
System. The supreme value which theology 
places upon dogmatic faith as a foundation for con- 
duct lies at the root of the whole difficulty ; it is 
primarily this which has caused all ecclesiastical 
power of whatever name or phase, to manifest an- 
tagonism between its precepts and its practices. It 
is this which illustrates at last the solecism of its 
claim for self-justification, in enjoining on the one 
hand upon submissive votaries, the duty of efiforts 
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to practise the impracticable, and at Uic same 
time committing it&cK as an organization to acta 
which arc out of all congruity with common justice. 
Thus by a study of the historical behavior of all 
sects comprising Christianity, we realize that al- 
though each of its component sects claims the value 
of good intention and the necessity of faith In 
supcfscnsual things as furnishing a universal princi- 
ple of the determination for right conduct, the 
sweeping claim loses all its value in evciy effort of 
spcci6c application which each sect makes. It is 
impossible, where a sense is held sacred, or an inten- 
tion held supreme as the final gauge of correct 
thought or correct action, that an individual or an 
organized body of individuals, or a number of such 
bodies possessed with this theory, can adequately 
deal with justice as a principle of practice. The im- 
minent influence of this sense itself is sufficient to 
make the applicition impossible ; the intensity of 
emotion which underlies all phases of faith in super- 
sensual things, compels the authority in the custody 
of any particular set of dogma to approve or disap- 
prove each act of man's life as that act falls into or 
out of accord with an accepted phase of feeling. 
An examination so proceeding cannot possibly be 
made to harmonize with one in which the unim- 
passioned judgment is employed. Each body of 
authority, by manifesting its phase of faith and hold* 
Eng this phase sacred, murrt, from the very necessity 
of its being, derive its estimate of the qualities of 
justice from intense impulse, and thus preclude itself 
from studying nonnal conduct and considering ob- 
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jectively the consequences of normal conduct. Nor 
can any sect thus holding its emotions as of supreme 
authority, deal impartially with any question which 
can arise between itself and another sect or other 
sects. We can easily realize in secular life that to 
make a power, impelled by emotion, the final arbiter 
in a cause to which that power is a party, would be 
to make such a power the final judge of its own 
cause. Every theologic sect is a self-constituted 
body, assuming the power to determine between it- 
self and others. It thus professes to be the court of 
final appeal for itself and for all others. 

There is, then, within the bounds of Christianity, 
in what it calls its principles, a confusion regarding 
the sanctions of faith and of conduct, brought about 
by the dominance of the sacred sense, a confusion 
which produces the most untoward results touching 
fundamental morals. 

Historical Christianity has caused each of its sects 
to behave in support of different dogma with a rigor 
precisely measurable by the intensity with which 
each entertained faith and was enabled to exert 
authority. That there has come about a moderation 
of theologic aggression is due to the fact of sectarian 
division, which in turn has been brought about by 
the widening and constraining influence of secular 
knowledge. This progressive moderation reflects 
with striking fidelity the development of such knowl- 
edge. It is in itself the underlying cause of the 
weakening of the sense of authority, secular and 
theologic, manifesting itself in the increasing division 
of the assumed authorities, thus creating a necessity 
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for a yielding, however reluctantly, by each sect, 
of that sense of supremacy by which iheologic ideals 
of faith and conduct were formerly held. Every 
reverent individual, and every existing church or- 
ganization moves under this influence. It is an in- 
fluence which underlies all fixed creeds, and tempers 
the absoluteness of the claim formerly set forth as 
the universal postulate of theology, that all who do 
not accept specific conclusions are immoral and 
dangerous. 

The secular student, because he is indifferent 
alike to the creed of Romanism and of Protestantism, 
because he has, indeed, lost all deference for the 
assumption of authority by theology, is enabled to 
realize the dtHicultics of the theologian. He per- 
ceives how the emotions governing the theologian's 
relations to the believer and to the disbeliever cause 
a misconception of justice. He perceives how un- 
conscious the theologian is of those mental processes 
by which theologic dogma is exalted over morality, 
and bow intensity of faith distorts the capacity for 
discerning right between man and man. He sees 
that, actuating all theology, there is a sense of 
supremacy, personal in its character, dependent 
upon feeling, which the theologian accepts as the 
highest criterion of human conduct; and that, by 
this same sen^e of supremacy, every theologian 
determines it to be the duty of all men to believe in 
his phase of dogma. The secular student realizes 
how impossible it is for the Church as an organiza- 
tion, comprising all sects and individuals, to estimate 
justice as a principle of conduct universal in its 
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application. He perceives that the vice of organized 
theology, and the narrowness of the individual theo- 
logian, spring from faith in the supersensual. He 
sees also that the same intensity of faith which 
causes the organization itself to assert control, in 
one degree or another, over individual conviction, 
also causes the organization and its individual 
adherents to estimate justice from the delusive 
standards of emotion, and that there is thus entailed 
upon theology, and upon each one of theology's 
votaries, an incapacity to reach the true laws of 
correct living. 

It must be plain then that between the theologic 
and secular methods of investigating human behavior 
there is an irreconcilable difiference; that the con- 
clusions regarding justice which are secularly derived, 
importing the relinquishment of all efifort to apply 
the Scriptural precepts, and the substitution therefor 
of a determination to study the object-lessons of life, 
have a far better warrant than have those conclusions 
which are derived from holding in supremacy ideal 
texts ; and that, historically considered, the objective 
study of behavior as the means of discovering the 
principles of justice has been coincident with the 
great evolutionary movement by which a progres- 
sively higher type of justice has been realized in 
each succeeding step of civilization. Although, in- 
deed, conceptions of justice arise in part from what 
is called the instinct of man, these have always been 
dififerentiated and discriminated by the objective 
study of examples of conduct as the only means of 
making the study and the realization of conduct 
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progressive, as the fullest and most adequate method 
o/ reaching the highest results. As the mind of man 
has been impelled by surrounding influences to dis< 
criminate between difTcrcnt phases of emotion, it 
has through this very process attained adefinitcncss 
just the op(>osite of that theologic vagueness which 
inheres in the worship of ideals. 

Whilst it is impossible of course to form any 
reasonable conception of what civilization might 
have been had Christianity never existed, it is, I 
think, an altogether warrantable conclusion derived 
from the study of Christianity as a whole, that it 
has had a far more retarding than progressive in- 
fluence upon the civilization of the world. 

But there is even a broader corollary to be derived 
from the influences of secularism than any I have 
suggested; it is this: that just as man is impelled 
by his surroundings to study the emotions by their 
development, as exhibited in actual behavior, he is 
gradually impelled to the conclusion that these 
emotions arc but finite and relative qualities, and 
nothing more than finite and relative qualities, and 
that the great theologic effort to make them attri- 
butes of an Infinite Heing in such a manner that this 
being, although omnipotent, shall be possessed of 
but the virtuous parts of these emotions, exhibits an 
inconsistency that can ne^'cr be squared with the fun- 
damental principles of morality by any means which 
we as human beings have of testing those principles. 
If, then, we take our stand upon certain universally 
recognized principles of morality, I think we shall 
find tbe conclusioa irresistible, not only that there is 
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no warrant to be derived from anything we know or 
can know of human conduct to justify an inference 
that the Power which is beyond mental reach is gov- 
erned by the emotions which are indicated by the 
terms justice and injustice, love and hate, fear and 
fortitude, as we learn these qualities in our own be- 
havior, but that there is on the other hand a warrant 
for inferring from the whole behavior of natural law 
that that Power is non-personal. 

The usual purpose for which the theologian em- 
ploys the argument set forth in the words, '*He 
who made the eye, shall He not see ? or, He who 
made the ear, shall He not hear?" is to imply that 
the God who made the eye must see with some- 
thing like the organ of vision which he made, 
only in a greater degree, and that the God who 
made the ear, must hear with something like the 
organ of hearing in man, only in a vastly more 
acute and searching way. This, I say, is the pri- 
mary inference, and it is the inference upon which 
the theologian primarily depends ; but when he is 
brought face to face with the immediate consequences 
of his inference, namely, the conception of a God in 
human form, he flies to an irrelevant conclusion. It 
is then that to him the senses of seeing and hearing 
assumed to be in the Supreme Power, are no longer 
of a kind to be inferred from man's senses, since, 
being infinite, they cannot be limited by form, or 
time, or space. They are, after all, then, not such 
senses as are suggested by the eye and the ear of 
man ; and so the argument specifically meant by the 
theologian to convey to the mind the proof of a per- 
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sonal God, entirely fails of its purpose. Indeed, thus 
pressed to realize logical consequences, tlic theolo- 
gian himself sets up a theory contradicting his postu< 
late : namely, that God, being a spirit, sees and 
[ hears in a manner that cannot be conceived orunder- 
I stood by us. The examination of the theological 
1 assumption and the effort definitely to apply it thus 
leads to so palpable an absurdity that it compels the 
theologian employing it to fly to mystery.' 

A specific thcologic argument of the representative 
metaphysical theologian will a^ord us the means of 
morcdcfinitclylcarninghowthe mystery thus reached 
is treated; and nothing can better illustrate the insuf- 
Bcicncy of dialectic art, employed by the theologian 
when pressed upon by science, than the endeavor to 
reconcile with the human sense of justice the dogma 
of a pei3ona] God, and reconcile the duty of man 
to believe in that personality. Such a philosophic 
argument is found in Dean Manscl's effort to thread 
hb way through the maze of mystery. Mr. Mansel 
U classed as a disciple of Sir William Hamilton, 
although he disagrees with his teacher in some 
important particulars. He has cultivated one prov- 
ince of thought which is not a prominent feature of 
Hamilton's philosophy, by .ipplyJng the philosophy 
of the conditioned to the thcologic field ; the 
teacher and the pupil arc one, nevertheless, in the 
' TIm thMilogical illuitnllon which I h«T« ibiu inilicaird U uf k 
kind wUdi wu 11C17 cotnmonlr cmplojrd thirty yean ago, but which 
tkravEh (Minlienaa of Inquiry hai more rcTcnlN (alkn Jnlo dli^*. 
The Briilgewim Trmltri brlnni; In thU eaiccory. But whllM t)w 
KD abaixlixicil, the tltvologic nfntacM wUck k 
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fact that the corner-stone of the philosophy of each 
rests upon the recognition of the necessary relativity 
of all secular knowledge. Mr. Mansel holds the 
Absolute and Infinite to be inconceivable ; and in 
striving to conceive what he thus recognizes as in- 
accessible to his faculties, he inevitably falls into 
self-contradiction.' He posits God as an Absolute 
and Infinite Being, and he leaves no doubt whatever 
as to what he means by the terms absolute and 
infinite. He says : " By the absolute is meant that 
which exists in and by itself, having no necessary 
relation to any other knowledge " ; and he identifies 
this meaning of an absolute being with Hegel's ab- 
solute being, which contains in itself " all that is 
actual, even evil included " ; for he says : " That 
which is conceived as absolute and infinite must be 
conceived as containing within itself the sum of not 
only all actual, but all possible modes of being."* 
He shows conclusively how impossible it is for the 
human mind to entertain a conception of this abso- 
lute ; but in doing this he all the more prominently 
exhibits the theologic solecism of holding that it is 
the bounden duty of man not only to believe that 
God is such an absolute being, but also to believe 
certain definite but inconceivable attributes concern- 
ing him.* In this he seems to me to ignore an 

* Examinaiion of Sir William HamiltofCs Philosophy ^ John Stuart 
Mill, New York, 1884, p. 113. 

* Bampton Lectures : Limits of Religious Thought^ fourth edition, 

p. 30. 

' As Mill says, in commenting upon this course : " One may well 
agree with Mr. Mansel that this farrago of contradictory attributes 
cannot be conceived, but what shall we say of his equally positive 
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argument from which there is no escape ; namely, 
that from the very fact that the mind of man is 
finite, and knowledge relative, it follows that man 
cannot justly be required to seek to entertain rever- 
ent conceptions of the Infinite and the Absolute ; 
for, if anything in the world is contrary to all that 
wc know of fairness, it is to demand of a man as 
a sacred duty, an effort to do what is recognized, by 
him who makes the demand, as being utterly beyond 
man's power; and when such an exaction is set up 
as part of the sacred office of theology, the inevitable 
iafluence is to repress man's intellectual and moral 
being. 

We may further measure the value of Mansel's 
method in dcalingwith the Infinite and the Absolute, 
by employing his own words. With admirable 
candor he has given us a paragraph which relieves 
such measurement of any difficulty. He says: 

"It is a r^icl which experience forces upon us, and 
which it is useless, were it possible, (o disguise, that 
the representation of God after the model of the highest 
human morality which wc arc capable of conceiving, 
■vtnnMU lb«t It mutt b« believed ? 1( thii be wlul the tttaXatm it, 
what *fa>«* b« mun by ujring MM we ntut balitv* Uod U bo Iba 

Anjpimt «tw Bur wkh lo lollow MaiMal'a trpiDMfU apoa nan's 
JmT tlm U btlicra, ud al*u lo fioA dkbonle icfoUliini of Hie 
Injwt eoodadons which mark It, tnajr consult Mill's £nmimatian 
tfStr Wmtm Hmmiam'i Pkth-tefhy. Yai ri|>mU. I am coacetsad 
aal3p ia eeaaUariog tha morel inflacni-v arlung froni lbs kind of 
paaiawli^ wbkh conclad*! (hu il i< Ihe butinden dutj ol man la 
bdiavs BO( oalj thai which be awwH cnnceire, hat that which hj 
Iha vajy afforl to concaira, conlocb tlw tnltul imt uf all ouroul 
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is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena ex- 
hibited by the course of his natural Providence. The 
inflicting of physical suffering, the permission of moral 
evil, the adversity of the good, the prosperity of the 
wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving the misery 
of the innocent, the tardy appearance of moral and 
religious knowledge in the world * — are facts which no 
doubt are reconcilable, we know not how, with the Infinite 
Goodness of God, but which certainly are not to be ex- 
plained on the supposition that its sole and sufficient 
type is to be found in the finite goodness of man." ' 

What can this concession import other than that 
" the finite goodness of man," as we can understand 
that goodness — that goodness by which man seeks 
to prevent the infliction of physical suffering, to 
restrain evil, to promote virtue, to repress wicked- 
ness, to punish the guilty, to relieve innocence, to 
advance the cause of knowledge — that goodness 
cannot be a sufficient type of infinite goodness, be- 
cause infinite goodness embraces not only the good- 
ness which we know, but also the evils which Mr, 
Mansel has enumerated ? In other words, is it not 
necessary, by Mr. Mansel's theory, to claim that the 
infinite goodness ascribed to his God is not such 
goodness as that which we know and admire among 
our fellow men, for the reason that it mysteriously 

* If Mr. Mansel had turned his efiforts from endeavoring to con- 
ceive the inconceivable Absolute, to noting the relation of cause and 
consequence with reference to the spread of knowledge, he might 
have learned that the tardy appearance of at least moral knowledge 
in the world has resulted largely from reverent efforts by theology 
to restrain that inquiry by which such knowledge is developed. 

* Limits of Religious Thought^ p. 13. 
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includes all that we as human beings know of bad- 
ness ? I use the word " mysteriously " here, because 
by the theologic theory infinite goodness is set 
forth as including e%'il in such a manner that the 
evil mysteriously disappears on the theory that the 
all-inclusive Power is supremely good. 

The dilemma of theology in Mr. ManseFs custody 
consists, first, in the effort to explain how an Absolute 
Power embracing all good, and all evil also, can be 
a supremely good Power entirely devoid of all evil ; 
secondly, in the fact that when we realize the im- 
possibility of explaining this contradiction by the 
employment of any knowledge we have of what 
constitutes goodness, it thereupon becomes neces- 
sary for us, as the sole condition by which we may 
be brought to an appreciation of what ideal goodness 
is, to reject all human knowledge ; and, thirdly, in 
the theologic demand that it is the sacred duty of all 
men to believe in an Absolute Being thus metaphysi- 
cally equipped. The circle of theologic contradic- 
tion is thus dialecticaily accomplished. 

It is only when we drop our reverence for ideals, 
and resolutely address ourselves to the study of the 
simple qualities of justice, love, and goodness, that 
we come to realize how entirely human and personal 
these qualities arc. ** Language/' as Mr. Mill says, 
"has no meaning for the words Just, Merciful, Be- 
nevolent, save that in which we predicate them of our 
fellow-crcaturcs. and unless that is what wc intend to 
express by them we have lU) business to employ the 
words. If. in affirming them of God. we do not 
mean to affirm these very qualities, differinj^ c»nly as 
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greater in degree, we are neither philosophically nor 
morally entitled to affirm them at all." 

Whenever we turn from ideal contemplation to 
study human emotions specifically as they are mani- 
fested in love and in hate, in justice and injustice, in 
goodness and in badness, we learn that love is always 
the correlative of hate, justice of injustice, and 
goodness of badness ; that each is so associated with 
the other that the one always implies its opposite ; 
we learn further that the emotions taken together 
exhibit degrees in quality and in quantity ; that love 
is more intense than is friendship, and friendship 
than justice. What is of still more consequence, may 
we not infer that the emotions necessarily import 
the limitations which belong to personality, since all 
we know of them, or can know of them, is derived 
from the study of their manifestations in mortal life 
under the conditions of personality which environ 
us. May we not therefore rationally conclude that 
emotions are themselves only varied expressions of 
individual and mortal being ; that they mark the 
limitations of personality ? With what consistency, 
then, can theology posit an Ultimate Being who is 
at once an emotional and a personal being, and yet 
without the limitations and conditions which we 
everywhere observe as essential qualities of emotion 
and personality ? Are we not, in short, impelled to 
the conclusion that the God conceived by the theo- 
logians as being at once omnipotent, and yet limited 
by conditions, as a God who is anthropomorphic in 
being personal, and non-anthropomorphic in being 
unlimited and absolute, is a self-contradictory and 
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impossible power; and when we consider the emo- 
tions as Ibey operate in men's minds may we not 
conclude tiut the anthropomorphic phase of being 
which theology attributes to divinity is nothing 
other than a reflex of our human feeling, and that 
the non-anthropomorphic conception which theology 
commands is nothing other than an effort of theology 
to avoid by appeal to mystery, the contradictory 
character of such reflex ? And what can be the 
moral value of the demand that man shall reverently 
accept as a sacred duty these thcologic contradic- 
tions which so inevitably tend to distort his reason- 
ing faculty ? 

When the theologic subtleties in which intense 
feeling ts the basts of the theory of a personal God, 
cease to move us, and when wc arc impelled to 
rational inferences from the study of actual life and 
the behavior of Nature, we reach conclusions which, 
whilst entirely at variance with those reached by 
theology, arc entirely consistent with morals and 
the intellect. If, in this frame of mind, wc endeavor 
to draw the largest inferences regarding the Power 
beyond us, which theologians call God, turning from 
the inferences of our intcnser emotions, and study- 
ing the manifestations of all Nature, we are enabled 
to discern a vastly larger Power than a personal 
Power — a Power which by all its manifestations is 
non-personal and non-emotional. In a word, con- 
stant and undcvialing natural law. 

Gravitation, light, heat, chemical aflinity, and 
electricity — in a word, alt forcc^-so far as these are 
nrnlcrstood by science, or can be comprehended by 
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a study of their manifestations, produce no single 
instance of immediate consequence from which we 
may infer anything like motives of justice or injus- 
tice, morality or immoraHty, goodness or badness. 
When, by the operation of the law of gravitation, a 
human being is destroyed, the force which immedi- 
ateiy destroys him manifests neither justice nor in- 
justice, morality nor immorality — it is a physical, 
universal, and impersonal force. The theologian, by 
assuming a Power beyond, and clothing it with per- 
sonality, sets up a Power which is really less exten- 
sive. The inferences he draws are not from the ob- 
jective study of phenomena manifested by Nature, 
but from his own feeling regarding these phenomena 
— a means by which he misinterprets fact. And 
when theologians of different phases come to deal 
with what they assume to be a divine intent regard- 
ing acts of Nature, their individual interpretations 
of this intent, when contrasted with one another, 
always exhibit antagonism. These interpretations 
conflict with one another because they arise from 
the emotions of different individuals. The Romanist 
sees in a given act of Nature a divine commen- 
dation of his faith. The Protestant infers from the 
same act a divine condemnation of Romanism. 
The individual theologic inferences drawn from 
the manifestations of impersonal law are primarily 
prompted by the individual emotion of sacredness 
for the dogma which the individual theologian holds. 
They are thus the results of subjective feeling — 
reflexes of individual emotion. Meanwhile, the 
secular student, divested of sacred feeling, and 
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studying Nature objectively, draws logical and 
rational inferences from Nature as an impersonal 
force. 

We are all bound to admit that, so far as human 
experience and observation go, inanimate Nature 
docs not directly exhibit any such personal qualities 
as are implied by emotion. We arc all bound also 
to admit that, so far as human observation and 
experience go, wc can know of personality only as 
manifested in form; that is, in the limitations of 
mortal being. Experience and observation, of them- 
selves, have never taught us, and never can teach us 
any other kind of emotion than mortal emotion. If 
wc arc ever to learn of the qualities of emotion as 
something sejiarate from and independent of our 
mortal being, wc must learn this from some other 
source than our experience, or our observation of 
phenomena. Theology here comes in and assumes 
lo give us, with assurance of the highest certainty, 
dogma which contradicts the inferences of experience 
and observation. It essays to set forth the concep- 
tion of an absolute divinity without physical limita- 
tion. It assumes for this divinity a Power greater 
than all the impersonal manifestations of Nature. It 
assumes that a personality, which by all we can 
know is limited, originates and dominates an im- 
personality, which by all wc can rationally infer, is 
unlimited; and that this limited personality is the 
efficient cause and controller of the unlimited and 
impersonal Power — thus endeavoring, in response to 
a sacred wish, to furnish as absolute truth, a theory . 
which contradicts the rrqults of the normal exercff ' 
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of all human faculty. It further essays to assert of 
this Power, definite attributes, which, when set forth 
as absolute, are contradictory in themselves, besides 
being contradicted by the very division manifested 
in conflicting creed. Metaphysical theologians, like 
Mr. Mansel, who have been impelled to accept the 
relativity of human knowledge, when driven to 
this dilemma, seek their way out by assuming that 
the personality of the Ultimate Power is, after all, 
not personality, or at least personality of a kind 
contradicting the only kind of which we know or 
can know anything — in a word, that it is a mystery. 
Theology, then, when urged by science to find its 
way out of this labyrinth, simply goes farther into 
the labyrinth. 

At this point there is for an instant, but only for 
an instant, a partial agreement between theology 
and science, for here both come face to face with 
what each must recognize as inaccessible to the mind 
of mortal man. The agreement consists merely in 
the recognition of this fact. Thenceforward, the 
parting of the ways begins, by the assumption which 
theology makes that from mystery there is derived 
the highest certainty regarding objective truths of 
the divinity, which may be made not only to domi- 
nate, but to contradict that relative knowledge 
which belongs to the domain of science. It is here 
that science must forever part company with the- 
ology, for the reason that science must insist that the 
mind of man can conceive attributes only by the use 
of his normal faculties — only through the study of 
the sequence of phenomena, and that all attempts to 
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employ other means but result in intellectual con- 
fusion. Science can recognize no means of knowing 
in what personality consists, save those which are 
derived from the experiences of mortal personality. 
It can recognize no means of delineating personality 
other than those afforded by the search for the ' 
natural characteristics of mortal personality, and it 
is through this kind of investigation that the student 
of science learns certain unfailing characteristics of 
emotional and personal being as they are manifested 
in the behavior between men regarding justice, Xave, 
and fortitude. Thus studying them, he finds ihem 
to be the necessary antitheses of injustice, hate, and 
fear. He finds them all alilce the product of and 
associated with limited being. He realizes that he 
can no more disassociate them in his thought than 
he can disassociate them all taken together from the 
idea of mortal personality ; and that this fact, so far 
from forbidding, warrants the conclusion that quali- 
ties wrapt up as our emotions arc in finite being, in 
themselves expressing the limits of that being, can* 
not be inferred as characteristics of a being more 
ample than that which personality limits. 

It is by a logical necessity that science is impelled 
to declare it to be impossible for man to conceive of 
definite attributes of that which exists beyond the 
limitations of his mind ; impossible, for any man or 
act of men, therefore, to give definite attributes of 
that which thcolt^ calls a personal God : it is by 
the same necessity that science is impelled to deny 
all that right which is assumed by theology to im* 
press upon mankind the acccptanc' 
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all right to assume what theology calls a spiritual 
illumination as the means of defining the inscrutable, 
and all right to call upon the world to accept its 
definitions as holy and final ; and science points to the 
products which result from the assumptions of the- 
ology as exhibiting nothing more than an effort to 
clothe itself with a power which contradicts the dif- 
ferent instances of the assumed exercise of this power 
by different theologies. Science, indeed, thus chal- 
lenges the whole theology, and denies its moral 
efficacy. It posits as irrefutable fact, that the limi- 
tations of a man's personal and emotional feelings 
render it impossible for him to define that which 
exists beyond these limitations, and the scientific 
scholar insists that theology as well as science is 
subject to these limitations. Turning from the study 
then of his own feelings, the student of science em- 
ploys himself with the objective manifestations of 
Nature as the only means of determining the whole 
relation of man to Nature and of man to man. 
Realizing that all inanimate Nature progresses with- 
out respect to such emotions as justice or injustice, 
love or hate, and observing the magnitude of the 
laws of motion as they exhibit themselves in co- 
ordinating the systems of the universe, he con- 
cludes that there are qualities of that Ultimate 
Power which transcend the definite conception of 
man ; and that particularly is it the case that inasmuch 
as human emotions and personality constitute the 
only media through which any measurements of 
quality may be made, he concludes that all efforts at 
positive definition of the supersensual are futile ; he. 
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however, concludes from this pregnant negation that i 
man is not prevented from inferring the fact of the < 
transcendency of Ultimate Power over the emo- 
tions : and he may rationally believe that that Power 
is greater than any of which he knows anything 
or can know anything; that it is greater than love 
and hate, justice and injustice, greater than all per- 
sonality, and that hence is justified the secular 
inference that being greater, it must in some way be 
thai which, for want of better designation, may be 
called infinitely superior and better ; beyond this all 
efforts to give to that Power precise attributes arc 
vain, and all assumptions from whatever source, 
to command reverence for any attributes so given 
cannot be justified upon any moral or intellectual 
ground. The secular student accepting this attitude 
of science, recognizing the non-emotional and non- 
personal, and believing that impersonal laws arc 
more comprehensive and far-reaching than those 
which arc expressed by the emotions, and that the 
emotional being of man is but a lesser part of the 
great manifestation of Nature ; reaches the general 
conclusion in complete accord with science that there 
b something impersonal in Nature which is trans- 
ccndently greater than the product of the emotions 
which arc found in man's being,— something im- 
measurably [^ater than justice which he finds linked 
with injustice, greater than love which he finds the 
correlative of hate, and so he concludes that justice 
and injustice, love and hate, thus linked together, 
an but the limited incidents of n univcT<ial law, and | 
that thli law tranKends th<-i.. '' ' '' \'.\c d( 
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the finite ; he thus denies the attributes which the- 
ology seeks to make of God, and his inferences 
regarding the impersonality of Transcendent Power 
are consistent with all other knowledge, and not, as 
with the theologian, contradictory. It in this manner 
becomes obvious, to the secular student at least, that 
it cannot be possible with the progress of knowledge 
for theology permanently to maintain a supremacy 
for its sacred ideals. 

As I have before said, the moral questions in- 
volved in this issue are of the greatest importance. 
The mind released from theologic restraint and 
theologic confusion, can study the qualities of love 
and justice and their correlatives as human qualities, 
with far more clearness, and produce better ethical 
results than can possibly be derived from any rever- 
ent contemplation. 

Returning to the contrast of the theologfic with 
the secular theory in order to make another applica- 
tion, let us ask if there were that which Arnold sug- 
gests, a personal "Power not of ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,*' whether there must not 
also of necessity be another personal Power not of 
ourselves which makes for wickedness? In other 
words, is it not an unavoidable conclusion that the 
reasoning which assumes a personal God requires 
also the assumption of a personal Devil ? Is it 
possible to divest personality of its inherent quality? 
Nothing seems to me to exhibit the decline of 
modern theology more than the effort of the theo- 
logians to curtail it by eliminating the personal 
representative of evil. The older theology pro- 
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ceeded with far more consistency in maintaining a 
relation so necessary, and in supplying, along with 
the God to represent the good, the Satan to repre- 
sent the evil ; but theology, whether new or old, 
cannot so long as it lasts thus be dismembered. 
Nature refuses to relieve it from the difficulty; 
Nature denies the severance; it is for this reason 
that whenever the personal Devil goes out of the- 
ology, as he seems to be doing, he must take one 
half of theology with him, and moreover indicate by 
his very going, the impending departure of the per- 
sonal God. 

The conclusion must gradually be reached then 
that the ideal justice of the theologian is not only 
not greater tn degree or quality than ts the justice 
learned by secular study, but that it is of far less 
value, and that all attempts to render it mysterious 
and ideal lessen the capacity of man for realizing 
what it is. I can conceive of no appeal to the human 
mind so forcible as that found in the logic of natural 
law, which of iLnelf teaches the non-personality of 
that Ultimate Power miscalled by the theologian 
a personal God. It is an ai^umcnt from which no 
one, at least no one who believes in the relativity 
of knowledge, and who can make his study ob- 
jective and dispassionate, can possibly escape. It 
finds the quality of justice in the actual behavior 
of justice among men, and it determines that all 
cflorti to erect a sense of justice other than that 
learned from human behavior arc interferences with 
the capacities of man to ascertain real qualities ; and 
tt 13 an argument which carries at last the conclusion 
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that the Power beyond human ken is not influenced 
by anything like man's emotions, that it operates by 
fixed laws which are more comprehensive in their 
import than those which are derived from intense 
subjective feeling. 

By as much as a dispassionate investigation in any 
conflict between men is a better means of rendering 
justice between them than an emotional or partisan 
treatment of their case can be, by so much is a calm 
search into Nature's law for relative truth superior 
to unquestioning reverence for sacred ideals ; and 
from these considerations there can be but little 
doubt that secularism affords a better means for the 
advancement of knowledge and for the advancement 
of the well-being of mankind than has ever been or 
can be afforded by theology. 

Besides the direct influences attending secular in- 
quiry, we should not lose sight of those great inci- 
dental advantages conferred by secular study upon 
the tone and character of the human mind. When 
man's mind is relieved of the theological prepos- 
session that there must of mysterious necessity be a 
God with emotions at once similar and dissimilar to 
those which we have ; when he comes to conclude 
that the emotions are only expressions of human 
relation ; when, in a word, he thoroughly abandons 
his reverence for the mysterious and relies upon the 
manifestations of natural law, he becomes entirely 
relieved of that mental distortion accompanying all 
efforts to reconcile the irreconcilable, and to fit into 
the theory of the universe an emotional God and 
an emotional Devil; he becomes relieved of that 
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theologic necessity of seeking to convince him- 
self that God may be all-[>ow-erfu] and all-good, and 
yet be compelled to submit part of his domain loan 
essentially equal power in the spirit of the Devil ; he 
feels no longer under any necessity to adopt such 
theories as, that a God all-powerful, all-good, all- 
wise, and all-ju.tt, must from his omniscience predes- 
tine the great majority of tlic human race to ever- 
lasting perdition on account of the born incapacity 
of this great majority to hold in reverence an utterly 
grotesque notion of justice, power, goodness, ^Hrtuc, 
wisdom, and love : for when fully recognizing the 
Ultimate Power as non-personal and non-emotional, 
his intellect has risen above the necessity of sacred 
self-contradiction, above the melancholy and irrecon- 
cilable conclusions of the theologian — the metaphy- 
sical and scholastic doctrines over which the school- 
men wrangled, and which hung for ages like an 
incubus upon the human mind. 

It is because of the intellectual unreality and the 
vagueness of theology, that secular thought, with 
its reality, its dcfiniteness, and its integrity, is gradu- 
ally pressing theology to the wall ; it is by reason of 
the fact that secular thought has abandoned the 
reverent ideals that it has become enabled to di<i- 
criminate between the difTercnt qualities of the emo- 
tions, and to assign to each its appropriate place ; it 
is on this account that secular thought, with its 
reality, furnishes a better moral basis than theology 
possesses, and it is on this account that secular ethics 
•re gradually taking the place of those of theology. 
The Church continues, and will continue to contend 
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against the kind of reasoning which I have here em- 
ployed ; nor will any verbal reasoning affect it ; for, 
as I have heretofore shown, whilst verbal argument 
can only at best reach minds which have already 
been affected by secular surroundings, and are for 
this reason only in the line of its conclusions, this 
fact illustrates the lesser importance of such argu- 
ment. The kind of force which does convince is 
that which comes from the exhibition of the fruits of 
knowledge, the illustrations which daily become more 
and more complete as knowledge grows, impelling 
the individual mind to modes of thought which it 
before resisted, but which as they instil themselves 
induce conclusions of secularism. 
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IN the Ust chapter I sought to show how science ' 
and theology are respectively related to ethics. 
I shall postpone the discussion of the general morals 
o( secularism to the next chapter, and in the mean- 
time will endeavor to consider two aspects of the 
general secular movement, one of wliich marks its 
progressive and the other its conservative phase. 
The progressive phase results from the advance of 
sdencc, and the conservative from the exercise of 
authority, resting upon assumed spiritual instinct, 
sacred tradition, and revelation. Each of these is 
characterized by a different standard uf certainty. 
The progressive phase is distinguished by a disposi< 
tion to inquire ; the conservative by a disposition to 
revere. By the first, the subjection of all feeling of 
reverence is held as neccssar)* to unfettered inquiry; 
by the second, this feeling of reverence is held as the 
main support of conviction. The sense of certainty 
which I class as secular, then rests upon knowledge 
which has been tested by doubt and investiga- 
tion, and confinncd by its accord with natural 
law. That which I doss as reverent, I 
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reverence for some authority concerning the super- 
natural, and accepts this authority as final. The first 
tends the mind to doubt, and the second tends it to 
reject doubt. Just as one or the other of these two 
senses is predominant in the individual mind, it pro- 
motes rationalism or religion, and whenever the two 
meet, they manifest the conflict of opposites. If we 
attempt to study their relative value by introspec- 
tion, we encounter at the very threshold an insuper- 
able difficulty, because the reverent sense implies 
prepossessions assumed to be so superior to reason 
that the least challenge which reason directly 
makes only intensifies the tenacity with which 
this sense retains its place. In order, then, ade- 
quately to measure the relative value of these two 
senses, the behavior of each must be studied, not 
as at first it seems to exhibit itself in the subject's 
mind, but as it manifests itself in the minds of 
others ; and in order clearly to do this it is obvious 
that the student's mind must first have been so 
moved by the influence of surroundings that he 
shall be disposed to make his study circumspective. 
Indeed, it is only in this way that one can appreciate 
the difficulties of introspection. Thus studying the 
mental movement the student will realize how in 
every mind in which the sacred sense predominates 
over the secular, there is manifested a degree of 
assurance which causes its possessor resolutely to 
refuse the influence of reason, and how, conversely, 
in every mind in which the secular dominates over 
the sacred sense, reason constitutes the supreme 
mental motive. 
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Circumstances which have operated upon Western 
civilization, have developed certain differences be- 
tween the minds o( the Western nations and those 
of the Oriental firc-worshippers. Let us look at one 
phase of these dilTcrenccs, in order to illustrate the 
indirect effect of secular knowledge upon religious 
prepossession. It is not difficult for any of us be- 
longing to Western civilization, whether theologian 
or sceptic, to realize the obstacles which lie in the 
way of an Oriental fire-worshipper in any effort he 
might make towards acquiring a knowledge of the 
laws of light, heat, electricity, and motion. Because 
wc have Eeamed these laws, from impressions derived 
from an objective study of the behavior of Nature, 
our knowledge of them enables us to perceive that 
the reverence with which the fire-worshipper regards 
them makes it impossible for him to pursue an intel- 
ligent inquiry into their real qualities. Nor is it 
difficult for us to understand that if this worshipper 
ever comes to learn anything of the operation of 
these natural taws, it will be only as secular knowl- 
edge first indirectly reaches his mind through the 
illustrations resulting from the inquiries of others, and 
that when it does so reach, its object-lessons will 
gradually modify his sense of reverence for phases 
of Nature which he before worshipped. Dut the 
Western theologian, easily as he may perceive this, 
falls to apply its corollaries to his own case. The 
neuer he approaches his own sacred prepossessions, 
the further does he get from the realization of the 
fact that the law which operates in the cose of the 
Oriental fircworshippcr is the same law as that which 
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operates in his own case, the difference in its manner 
of operation being a difference of degree and not of 
kind. The theologian of Western civilization and 
the Parsee devotee are alike illustrations of the uni- 
versal fact that it is impossible for any one whose 
sacred prepossessions prevent his inquiry and his 
examination, directly to acquire a knowledge of 
natural law. 

What, now, let us ask, is the attitude of Nature 
toward the discouragement or encouragement of 
each of the two senses of certainty which we are 
considering? In studying Nature's manifestations, 
do we find that she anywhere encourages man's sup- 
plication regarding her secrets? Does she not 
indeed on the contrary always discriminate against 
reverence, by withholding the direct and full import 
of these secrets from him whose reverence forbids 
him to inquire, and does she not, on the other hand, 
discriminate in favor of non-reverence by awarding 
the fuller knowledge of her laws only to him, who, hav- 
ing dropped his reverence, proceeds dispassionately 
to investigate ? Has she not always conditioned the 
lesser degree of knowledge of her laws which the 
reverent minds reach, upon the fact that these minds 
are unconscious of the definite and natural manner 
in which secular knowledge reaches and convinces 
them ? Whilst certain of the great laws of Nature, 
such as that of gravitation, and certain of the corol- 
laries from these laws have indeed become a heritage 
of the reverent as well as the secular, they have 
reached the reverent mind only by a process in 
which knowledge has mined underneath, and affected 
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unseen the reverent sense; and in every instance 
the knowledge and the corollaries Rrst come to those 
whose sense of quiet inquiry has displaced the sense 
of reverence, with reference to the specific items of 
knowledge sought. If the holy anathema, assumed 
by theology to have been declared in the Garden of 
Eden against knowledge, had been entirely success- 
ful — if reverence had thus become complete and 
universal — the first step of physical science would 
have been impossible. We have but to reflect upon 
the intrinsic qualities of reverence fully to appreciate 
how of very necessity a man cannot doubt or in- 
vestigate or inquire concerning that which he wor- 
ships. 

Nature in its largest sense, by the admission of 
both theology and science, is a manifestation of a 
Power which lies beyond all phenomena — a Power 
to which theology professes to give definite attri- 
butes, and which science professes to judge of only 
by the manifestations of phenomena. If Nature, to 
the extent of these manifestations, is a consbtcnt 
expression of that Power, wc may consistently ex. 
amine her behavior to infer how that Power itself 
stands disposed to man's two senses of certainty. 
Wc may infer its indisposition toward his sense of 
worship, by the manner in which it directly refuses 
knowledge to him whose reverence prevents his in- , 
qulry. and by the manner in which it rewards with | 
knowledge him who does inquire. If there is any 
import whatever in its behavior, it is that it impels 
Inquiry and discourages reverence for ignorance. Thb 
b Uic interpretation which science makes of the Power 
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lying behind Nature as manifested through Nature. 
Let us turn for a moment from this interpretation 
to examine the interpretation of theology. The- 
ology not only ignores, but directly contradicts 
Nature's manifestation of this Power. It was under 
this theologic interpretation that Roger Bacon was 
imprisoned; it was under this that St. Augustine 
would hear nothing of the antipodes ; Wesley noth- 
ing of the Copernican theory, and the Dean of York 
nothing of geology. It was by the general applica- 
tion of this theory that the " primal eldest curse " 
was hurled against all knowledge, and the whole 
inquiring sense of man was associated with his fall 
from innocence into guilt. Turning again from the 
theologic estimate of this Power to the scientific, we 
find that expressing itself through Nature's manifesta- 
tions, it has exhibited inexhaustible patience. Ever 
since man came upon the earth, it has shown itself 
indifferent to his sense of worship — it has endured 
his ignorance and his superstition, calmly awaiting 
the time when he, impelled by its illustrations of 
natural law, should of his own volition turn from 
worship and begin to inquire, and only when man 
himself thus moved, exchanged impassioned worship 
for secular inquiry, did it answer his questions. 
Only as he made this exchange did it confer that 
power on man which has enabled him to control 
natural forces, increase his strength, gain means of 
inter-communication, procure comfort, and secure a 
store of knowledge. The history of the acquisition 
of human knowledge is the history of secular or non- 
reverent inquiry. It needs no special education to 
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enable the lay mind to-day to realize some at least of 
the corollaries of the attitude of this Power, as in- 
dicated by Nature's manifestations, however the 
tbeologic mind may still so fail to realize them. 
Looking over history-, wc are met by the fact that 
man lived upon the earth thousands of years before 
be teamed that it was round. His ignorance of 
tbc world in which he lived was not relieved by a 
revelation assuming to furnish an account of its 
creation by fiat about six thousand years ago, out 
of nothing, in six days, and by a Personal God, 
who, having wearied of his accomplishment, rested 
upon the seventh, and hallowed it. His ignorance 
taught him that God having created man. placed 
a ban upon him, setting forth as a condition of 
his happiness and innocence that he should abstain 
from all inquiry. Looking along the line of prog- 
ress we may sec how man, trembling under this 
interdiction, nevertheless began here and there, 
momentarily half foi^etting the sacred imprecation, 
to learn that the earth was round, to find that 
it was of less importance in the universe than the 
revelation led him to believe. Moved by these 
discoveries, he inquired further, and found by the 
incontestable evidence of the rocks that death, which 
the sacred account set forth as something which first 
made it« appearance as a consequence of inquiry 
and sin, really entered the world long before the 
advent of man. Following his questions, step by 
irtep, he became improiued with the fact that what 
fonnerly seemed caprices of Nature— ascribed by 
the sacred account to the direct interference of God 
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— ^were but the exhibition of an undeviating imper- 
sonal law. Passing from one step of inquiry to an- 
other, the mind of the inquirer became impressed 
with the constancy of natural law, and, gradually, 
with the insufficiency of the theory that the will of 
a supernatural being could contradict this law. 
When we reflect that such sacred authority inva- 
riably repressed inquiry into Nature's law as impious, 
we may realize how, from separate instances of re- 
pression, the general practice of repression came, to 
the extent of theologic power, to bar human knowl- 
edge. When we reflect how, on the other hand, 
discovery has been bom of inquiry, notwithstanding 
the repression exerted by theologic authority ; how 
it has gradually grown, and how, reinforced, it has 
produced the accumulated store of knowledge which 
stimulates the mind to further inquiry, and thus to 
the enlargement of the store, we may realize how 
it is that modern surroundings account for secular 
progress, and we may understand why, as the store 
of knowledge has grown, it has caused theology to 
decline. 

If, then, from the actual behavior of Nature to 
the two senses of certainty in man's mind, we would 
infer the relative values of these two senses as means 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and of morals, too, 
we must keep our minds steadily upon this be- 
havior. We may in this manner learn the whole 
difference between secularism and theology ; we 
may appreciate how knowledge breeds knowledge ; 
how it is justified by its own fruits ; how it tends to 
modify reverence not only in regard to that which 
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we know, but to that which lies beyond our knowl- 
edge—our ignorance ; how its whole movement, 
thus judged in the light of Nature's behavior, ex- 
hibits the force of a universal law, which, however 
interfered with by assumptions of spiritual illumina- 
tion, must at last prevail. 

I will briefly classify the actors in the modem 
movement, with reference to the manner in which 
different classes afTcct and arc affected by this move- 
ment, and, incidentally, illustrate some of the pecu- 
liarities characterizing the movement of to-day as 
contrasted with its preceding stages, as that move- 
ment indicates the relative activity of the two senses. 
In attempting such a classification, I will premise 
that the lines cannot be definitely drawn, since all 
minds have certain qualities in common, and any 
dassification that we may make, must include some 
qualities and peculiarities which belong to more than 
one class. 

We may begin by considering as a class the igno. 
rant and superstitious, who accept, without mental 
resistance, the authority nearest them, and who hold 
in reverence all they cannot understand. This is 
nearly everything, tor whatever of mental activity 
there may be among them, is expressed in suspect- 
[ng all knowledge as a culture derived from Satan. 
The constituents of this class can be moved only en 
MACjc, and their place is always at the extreme rear of 
the general movement. Enveloped in mental inertia, 
they exhibit but little direct benefit from the general 
uplifting of restraints upon thought, which has taken 
place in this century. 
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Nearly allied to this there is another large class 
whose constituents do very little thinking, and there- 
fore receive but slight impression from the influence 
of modern surroundings. Within this class there 
are without doubt not a few individual instances in 
which the weakening of theologic restraints has in- 
duced a lessening sense of moral restraint. Nothing 
is more natural with men whose conduct is chiefly 
influenced by hope of reward or fear of punishment 
than that to the degree in which these are removed 
or become less impressive, there should be exhibited 
something like the abandon of license. In the first 
stages of the decline of reverence for sacred precepts 
and before the secular principles become appreciated 
and established, there is afforded the occasion for 
the exhibition of some of the most salient evils of 
transition. There are, therefore, among this class 
some for whom the transition seems in the early 
stage to furnish no compensation for the conditions 
from which they have been moved. 

A far larger and more important class is comprised 
of those who are directly engaged in the great indus- 
tries. These, under the influence of their surround- 
ings, experience all the unrest which marks the 
present great transitional period. The vast exten- 
sion of spontaneous thought induced by industrial 
development is here illustrated both in its benefi- 
cent and in some of its seemingly untoward aspects. 
This class in general is daily moving more and more 
into indifference for sacred authority, and manifests 
more and more an interest in the kind of knowledge 
which is born of industrial persuasion, and in the 
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present comparatively earlier stages of its movo- 
ment much of its new spontaneous thought is 
characterized by a deficiency of skill and discipline. 
There arc doubtless too within it elements which 
exhibit proclivities towards alliance with social and 
economic vagaries. The literature which mostly 
reaches this class is not of a kind calculated to 
produce mental discipline ; it consists mainly of 
the daily newspaper and the novel. It must be 
owned that astronomy, geology, and political econ- 
omy, and ethics, as thi-se are taught by the average 
daily newspapers and by the works of the popular 
romantic writers, arc not likely to produce cither 
mental discipline or profound thinking in minds but 
recently brought into the region of spontaneous 
thought. Nevertheless, the more direct and con- 
stant influences among men engaged in industries 
are of a kind which tend rather, towards gradually 
disciplining them into practical lines of thought. 
Intimacy with the object-lessons of Nature, — with 
Nature in actual manifestation — moves them into 
channels where they generally tend to become the 
true coadjutors of science. 

Another important class comprises those who, 
whilst not directly engaged in industry, are inter- 
ested in it as students. Among these we may expect 
more that is theoretic and visionary than within the 
daas last named ; in their minds the formative in- 
fluences of secularism have in one degree or another 
replaced the sacred with the more secular sense, and 
in this process there has been only a modification of 
the tendency towards the preponderance of theory. 
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Men, who by mental constitution are theoretic, and 
who by their surroundings have been led to abandon 
the sacred prepossessions concerning theory, may still 
remain theorists, and it frequently happens with 
such men that the large degree of confidence which 
tljey formerly entertained for sacred dogma, is merely 
transferred to new kinds of theory — with this result, 
however, in the tenure of their theories : that their 
confidence is less intense in the degree that their 
premises are held as less sacred. Men of this kind 
may profess to be governed by scientific modes of 
thought ; they may set forth their theories in scien- 
tific terms — but this does not make them disciplined 
scientific scholars. The academical education which 
they acquire often only makes them more skilled 
theorists. It is not difficult to understand how 
such men may be beguiled by the ease with which 
all difficulties may be made to disappear under the 
exercise of an active and dominant imagination ; 
nor is it difficult to see how easily they may be- 
come restive under the severer discipline which 
science requires, and how, therefore, unbiased 
inquiry is only slightly less possible to them than 
it is to the theologian. We may therefore expect 
to find, and do find, in this class exhibitions of the 
wildest flights of secular theory ; with instances 
here and there, in which dialectics are skilfully em- 
ployed to impart a specious gloss to superficial 
thinking. It is from this class that the modem 
Utopias spring, that the emotional and sympathetic 
economists come, who, turning with indiff'erence 
from theology (which taught them that sickness and 
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mortality and all the inequalities of this life are to 
be compensated hereafter to bclicveni in traditional 
dogma) have evolved from their own minds secular 
theories which fumish them supreme confidence in 
the belief that natural law is to be abrogated 
here, and that by some imaginary condition flowing 
from sympathy, universal equality is to be estab- 
lished. They picture to themselves the growth of 
wealth through the abolishment of poverty ; the 
growth of industrial activity through some imaginary 
processes in which the incentives which produce 
activity arc to be ignored. They dream of the free- 
dom of contract as a freedom depending upon the 
absence of all sense of commercial obligation, and, 
in general, they m:ikc their sentiments stand for 
universal principles. They imagine a satumian con- 
dition, in which the whole human race may become 
equal, not indeed, in capacity for prtxJucing, but in 
right for participating. Notwithstanding their indif- 
ference to theology, such thinkers often possess habits 
of mind which arc true to theology in all save the old 
reverence. From the extremes of this class come 
the Nihilists, the Socialists, and the Anarchists, whose 
wild minds, no longer restrained by Church author- 
ity, resort to the utmost license in all their specula- 
tions. Some of these exhibit as much eame*tne*» 
and dcvotedncss as do the most intense of religious 
devotees— some of them have learned to face death 
in support of their vagaries with the calmness which 
characterized the early martyrs. Their intuitions 
have furnished them with what they feel to be un- 
questionable truth, and this confidence makes them 
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certain that all the world is wrong. Theory thus 
imparts to them a degree of self-sufficiency which 
enables them to resist every challenge of experience ; 
but to science they illustrate that here, as in theology, 
individual devotion to theories cannot be a guarantee 
of the wisdom or to the truth of those theories. 

Another class may be said to be composed of those 
who, by mental constitution, are inclined to mysticism. 
The leaders are usually men of education, more or 
less skilled in dialectic thought, who, having by the 
influence of surroundings surrendered a large part of 
their faith in the specific traditions and revelations 
of the old theology, employ their metaphysics in 
supporting a reverence for new forms of mysticism. 
The followers look for leaders, and find them among 
those who assume authority for metaphysical thought. 
Less capable of pursuing the intricacies of such 
thought, the followers accept the conclusions of 
their leaders. There is an esotericism pervading 
this class, and such cohesion as exists is largely due 
to this fact ; for nothing beguiles men and women 
of mystical tendency more than the feeling that they 
are moved by thought incomprehensible to them- 
selves and to others. Vagueness constitutes a chief 
charm. They come to believe that because their 
feelings are intense, the ideals to which these feelings 
point must be true. Definite creed founded upon 
such mysticism must, however, in the nature of 
things, be transitory. Their formulae can never equal 
in permanency the old creeds, since these had for the 
imagination the impressiveness of age and the sup- 
port of a great historic organization. The mystics 
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strive, therefore, with a forlorn hope, for although it 
may be possible to them, with the failure of their 
old traditions, to continue to believe in things which 
they cannot reconcile with their reason, it will not 
be possible for them to so formulate these into creeds 
as to secure for their new creeds any large acceptance 
from mankind, or make them anything other than the 
individual and transient mental possession of a few. 
Another class consists of those who, having lost 
interest in theologies, not so much by investigation 
as by lazily falling into accord with the indifference 
of their associates, still regard it as a duty to support 
the existing status and to uphold the organizations 
of religion as instrumentalities which exert a restraint 
upon the masses — as a kind of police power. The 
theory is that existing organizations, although they 
have lost their vital faith, are all somehow necessary 
to the well-being, if not to the continuance, of social 
order. The truth or falsehood of the creed docs not 
enter into their reasoning. The members of this 
class thus subst.intially hold that the faith which the' 
educated can no longer entertain is nevertheless a 
neccuity for the ignorant. Of course, apart from the 
concession wliich this involves, — that delusion can, 
under any circumstances, be necessary for progress 
— it imports an ignorance of the underlying causes 
which arc moving the masses of men from faith to 
doubt, and an ignorance of the extent to which these 
masses have been moved. It ignores the fact that 
all men are equally concerned in knowing the tr 
that deception can never be preferable to a 
and that delusion cannot be essential to pem 
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well-being. Allied to these are also the place-holders 
of society, who, irrespective of any principle involved 
in intellectual progress, resist all movement because 
of their perfunctory and professional relation to what 
is — whether theologic, economic, or political. 

Another class comprises the polemical sceptics 
who move aggressively upon theology. These are 
not actuated by a spirit of quiet examination, but 
usually become prominent by the degree of feeling 
which they employ in their methods. Between them 
and the wranglers of theology the contest is always 
characterized by some degree of acrimony ; feeling 
invokes feeling ; rancor stimulates rancor ; the con- 
trolling motive of the polemical sceptic cannot be 
said to be constructive. One can never expect him 
to be an efficient coadjutor to science, since his work 
does not lead in the direction of either quiet persua- 
sion or judicial examination. He is rather an ex- 
pression of the more violent phases of a transitional 
condition. 

Another class may be said to be comprised of the 
exegetical scholars and liberal theologians. The 
dissolving condition into which scientific modes of 
thought have brought the code of revelation as a 
whole, has imparted to this class an unusual activity, 
and there has been developed among them a great 
diversity of opinion, furnishing instances on the one 
hand in which modem knowledge has impelled the 
abandonment of almost all reliance upon revelation, 
and instances upon the other, in which the work of 
change is confined to the merest modification of the 
literal text of the revelation. 
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StiU another class comprises those who desire in 
some manner to establish a psychological science. 
This cla^ embraces two sets of constituents — those 
on the one hand who hope for a future confirmation 
by science of what they call a priori cognitions 
which, in the present state of knowledge, arc not 
and cannot be confirmed by experience ; and on the 
other hand those who seek to obtain from science 
the recognition of a basis for religious faith, indepen- 
dent of and superior to any scientific test whatever. 
The cl;us, taken as a whole, manifests an effort to 
divide Nature into the natural .ind the supernatural, 
and in some mysterious manner to recognize a povrer 
which may be employed beyond the experiences 
and senses of man to dominate the understanding. 

Finally, there is the class composed of the dis- 
dples of advanced science — those who insist that 
only by the complete disappearance of reverent 
feeling from the mind can the highest degree of 
knowledge attainable be reached. Just to the ex* 
tent that the minds of the members of this class, 
under the disa'plinc of science, have advanced be- 
yond a state of superstition, beyond reverence for 
mysticism, they incHne to recognise as theoretical 
all that they have not brought into accord with 
natural law, to use all theory as hypothesis, the 
value of which can only be determined by objective 
investigation. In their prepress they therefore stop 
only where science stops, to advance when new facts 
arc developed. Nothing that they know can tw 
sacrrd to them, because they realize that know 
is a function of natural law ; and nothing tbi 
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do not know can be sacred, because their discipline 
teaches them that the mind cannot justly be 
demanded to revere its own ignorance. 

I have thus endeavored to indicate by classes 
some of the constituent elements composing the 
present phases in the movement of civilization as 
illustrative of the behavior of the two senses of cer- 
tainty. Let us now glance at certain characteristics 
of these classes separately, and thereafter view the 
more general characteristics of the movement. In 
each, except the first and last — namely, the densely 
ignorant, and the disciples of science — it may easily 
be seen that there is a more or less active contest 
going on between conservatism and progress. Al- 
though each class, as it is influenced by surrounding 
circumstances, exhibits more or less reverence; 
nevertheless, there is in it as a class a contest 
between the different individuals of that class, aris- 
ing from the different degrees of the sense of 
reverence which the members severally hold. In 
other words, there are elements within each class 
which make on the one hand for conservatism, and 
on the other for progress. The industrial class, for 
instance, progresses as a body, just as the consensus 
of the reverential feeling of the class becomes modi- 
fied ; but this sum of reverential feeling is the result 
of the contest within the class between the more 
and the less active minded, so that in this contest, 
whilst the degree of indifference increases with the 
accumulation of secular surroundings, and the rev- 
erent or conservative sense correspondingly dimin- 
ishes, still the reverent or conservative sense, to the 
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degree in which it remains, operates as a retarding 
element. 

A similar condition may be observed in the class 
not directly engaged in industry — consisting of the 
students of industry, or the theorists. The move- 
ment going on here exhibits a similar conflict. 
Among the more active minded individual constitu- 
enttt there has been a greater degree of substitution 
of less for more sacred theories, and thus these 
members arc obviously more secular than their fel> 
lows. On the other hand, with those in whom the 
mental activity is less marked, less progress towards 
secularism is manifested. Whilst this class cannot 
be regarded as promoting the higher qualities of 
scientific knowledge, it nevertheless, as a class, 
moves steadily towards secularism. 

In like manner it may be said of the class which I 
have designated as mystical, that the active elements 
import a lessening sense of sacrcdness in the new 
mysticisms, which it as a class is seeking to substi- 
tute for the old theology. It exhibits a movement 
from old thcologic standards ; it can never for itself! 
command the degree of reverence for its mysticisms 
that was entertained in the old theology ; on this 
account its tendency as a class is in the direction of 
secularism. 

With the class designated as the polemical sc^ 
tics, the relation to immediate secularism is some- 
what different : whilst it aims directly at theology, 
its force does not keep pace with its desire. Its 
constituents are too passionately bent upon immo 
diatc overthrow to be very efficient agents (or t) 
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gradual decline which lies in the processes of Nature. 
The disputatious spirit of polemical scepticism of 
Itself provokes counter disputation, and so tends to 
limit the accomplishment of the sceptics' aims. 
Polemical scepticism cannot be thought of as consis- 
tent with quiet examination, nor as a force to allay 
the apprehensions of the theologically prepossessed ; 
but whilst, for these reasons, it can never exert 
an influence upon theology equal to that exerted by 
those classes which exhibit less aggression in their 
behavior, the general tendency of such influence as 
it does exert is towards secularism. 

The qualities of the sub-movement (or the move- 
ment within the bounds of class) may best be illustrat- 
ed by a study of the behavior of the class comprising 
the exegetical scholars and liberal theologians. We 
shall discover the very genesis of exegetics in secular 
knowledge. When the critical student begins bibli- 
cal study he has already lost some of the rigor of 
his old theology, through impressions which he has 
previously derived from geology, palaeontology, an- 
thropology, philology, astronomy, and, in a word, 
from all modern sciences. The impulsion of this 
knowledge prevents his reverent acceptance of the 
literal account of Genesis, and leads him to treat 
as allegory that which before was held by him as 
the sacred narration of literal fact. He is thus 
moved, at the beginning of his work, not by new 
light derived from heaven, but by new light derived 
from the stored knowledge of the world attained 
through non-reverent inquiry. As he proceeds in 
his examination, he experiences a progressive relaxa- 
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lion of his sense of reverence for some of the specific 
assurances of the old revelation. In this experience 
there incviubly arises within him a conflict between 
the sacred feelings which still possess him and his 
new doubts. Although inadequately realized by 
him, his mind is full of antitheses in which the 
supernatural and the natural, the mystical and the 
rational contend. The contest impels him as a 
theologian to invoke his spiritual sense for the 
preservation of his remaining reverence, against the 
inroads which his secular knowledge is constantly 
making upon that reverence. The spiritual sense 
thus invoked operates as a protective envelope, not, 
indeed, for the old faith already displaced, but for 
the vaguer faith which remains ; for the theologian, 
because he is a theologian, feels that there must 
continue within him some faculty which will allow 
him reverence for that which cannot be reached by ex* 
amination. This phase of the exegetical scholar's 
mental movement, studied objectively by the scien- 
tific student, furnishes the reason for questioning the 
value of all sacred intuition as a means whereby a 
well-spring of absolute and supcrsensual truth can 
be maintained. Science accordingly interprets the 
course of exegetics as signifying the movement of 
the body of theology from point to point under the 
impulsion of secular knowledge, a movement which, 
u it progresses, leaves to the theologian less and 
less support for reverent prepossessions. Science 
views this movement ;!■. due to a mental law which 
is not mysterious, but perfectly natuf:tl, a law by the 
itioa of which the theological mind is precluded 
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from realizing the corollaries of its own work, for, 
however astute and active that mind may be, it is 
under the blinding influence of sacred prepossession. 
Over every stage of the exegetical scholar's search 
hovers the reverent feeling which that scholar holds, 
and cannot help holding, as infallible, and because he 
so holds it, it limits his perception of the true corol- 
laries of his work. It is his dilemma that he cannot 
infer the slightest fallibility for this reverent feel- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that he is continually 
impelled in the progress of his search to reform its 
products. Could he but realize the antagonism 
between his sacred ideals and the secular quality of 
the influences which so irresistibly impel him, he 
would appreciate the inadequacy of exegetical study 
to strengthen theology — the futility of his efforts to 
confirm the assurance of ideals by the employment 
of means which inevitably contradict these ideals. 
Whilst, then, the exegetical scholar is pre-occupied 
in the pursuit of work in which, as line upon line of 
revelation fades under his examination, every step 
he takes renders him less capable of fortifying or 
explaining his remaining faith, and less capable of 
retracing the steps which he has taken, since it is 
impossible for him to re-exchange that which has 
become definite to him for that which has become 
indefinite, and yet preserve his mental and moral 
integrity. 

In the view of science the exegetical scholar is 
therefore more of a result than a cause in the gen- 
eral movement, and he is of all men least capable of 
estimating his own place in that movement. So far 
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as he is a leader at all, it is only to those immedi- 
ately about him, and thus he is a leader in the sub- 
movement ; meanwhile, he is himself led by the 
influences acting upon him through his larger sur- 
roundings, in a direction just the opposite his 
intentions. Being a theologian, possessed therefore 
of the assumption of spiritual certainty, he can be 
moved from his place only as the force of secular 
knowledge becomes irresistible to him. Unconscious 
as the individual exegetical scholar is of the fact, 
there can be but little doubt from objective exami- 
nation that the highest importance which the sum 
of exegetical work serves, consists in the influence 
which it exerts towards lessening the assurances 
of sacred faith and authority by a general modera^ 
tion of the sense through which these assurances are 
held. Exegetics in this way becomes one of the 
solvents of theology. What emphasizes its import- 
ance as an agent in the general movement, is the fact 
that it operates upon theology from within, in a way 
that outside influences of themselves could not oper- 
ate, and thus it serves to preserve some proximity 
of the body of theology to the general movement of 
modern thought. But in its direct relation to science, 
exegetics is not so important ; it cannot greatly im- 
press science, because it expresses a state of mind 
which lies behind the van of scientific thought. 
Exegetics must therefore continue to be affected 
more by progressive knowledge than it can ever 
affect this knowledge, and its course lies towards 
the dissipation of reverence, which accomplished, 
its office must become useless. It will be seen 
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therefore that the scientific value of exegesis is 
entirely difTcrent from that which the theologian 
places upon it. While with the theologian it seems 
to be the means of maintaining, through processes 
of adaptation, an indefinite continuance of theoIog>% 
to the scientific scholar, studying it objectively, it 
appears to be only an agent by which a lessening 
degree of reverence is to be promoted in the general 
progress of thought towards secularism. Science, 
actuated as it is by objective investigation ; moving, 
as it does, from fact to larger fact in the acquisition 
of knowledge, values all agencies according to their 
efficiency in the promotion of this knowledge ; it 
can therefore view the contributions of the exegeti- 
cal scholars only as provisional. 

As with the exegctist, so with the liberal theolo- 
gian : his accomplishments lag behind the larger 
accomplishments of science. Professing to accept 
the results of knowledge at their full value, his 
reverence renders such degree of acceptance 
impossible. Meanwhile, there is a constant discord 
between the corollaries of science and that sense 
of certainty by which he retains his remnant of 
theology. If we take the Unitarian as a representa- 
tive of liberal theology, we may see how, estimating 
him in his relation to the whole movement, he stands 
at a point where his sense of certainty concerning 
supersensual things is in conflict with the sense of 
certainty derived from his knowledge and his sur- 
roundings: one holds him back; the other pushes 
him forward. His lighter faith, contrasted with the 
heavier beliefs of the other theologians, simply 
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niu5tr3tcs the larger degree of knowledge which he 
has attained, and at the same time the lesser degree 
of cohesion there is between this knowledge and his 
remaining faith. In many respects his place is 
less logical than is that of the Romanist, since, 
having abandoned the ceremonial and a part of 
the dialectics with which Rome captivates emotional 
natures, and having appealed from tradition to 
reason, he only partly makes good his appeal, and 
beguiles himself with the hope of maintaining a 
permanent place, in which reason is half encouraged 
and half suppressed. He ignores that mental law 
which determines that reason encouraged to the 
point of denying to the spiritual sense its support, 
will not and cannot cease its operation until that 
sense is dissipated. His position, therefore, is in- 
congruous, because the employment of the reason 
to overthrow the assumptions of absoluteness docs 
not allow compromise ; and thus the Unitarian 
answers the demand neither of the feeling nor of 
the intellect. The influences of secular knowledge 
which have moved his mind have not been complete 
in his case ; they have aflfectcd him only to a little 
greater d^ree than they have the other theologians ; 
his secular sense of certainty has only a little more 
moderated his theological sense of certainty. But 
any one who will study the quality of the influences 
of secular knowledge must realize that these influ- 
ences cannot cease in their progress any more with 
the liberal than they can with the narrow mind. They 
may be expected therefore to continue their irrepres- 
sible influence with constantly enlarging results. 
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Another fact developed by the consideration of 
the classes heretofore named, is that the self-estimate 
of the influence exerted by a given class is always 
apt to be exaggerated. Each member of every 
class magnifies the importance of the relations of his 
class to the world, and contrariwise, underrates the 
importance of the other classes. Each individual 
by the very act of allying himself to a pven class 
manifests his confidence in its superiority. Ade- 
quately to estimate the place of these classes in the 
movement, therefore, it is necessary resolutely to 
turn from the estimate which the members of each 
class form, to an objective study of the influences 
exerted through the behavior of these classes upon 
each other. In order then to learn how the several 
classes act and react upon each other, and how 
they tend by their behavior to advance or retard 
the general movement, one must entertain an in- 
difference to class feeling ; he must be able to get 
outside of classes, as it were, and study impartially 
the forces moving among them, and moving them. 

When in this way we examine the great force of 
acquired knowledge as it operates upon all these 
different classes, we find it is by its qualities that we 
can identify it with that force which caused the 
Reformation, which moved the minds of men from 
the rigors of the authority of Rome to the lesser 
rigors of the authority of Protestantism, which sub- 
sequently moved the Protestants into varieties of 
conclusions expressed in sects, and which gradually 
operated upon the minds of men generally, impelling 
them to still greater diversities of opinion ; that, in 
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a word, it has all the qualities of a universal law, and 
as such is manifesting itself by signalizing an irre- 
pressible conflict between secular knowledge and 
sacred prepossessions, and is showing no tendency 
to cease its operation at any stage short of the final 
accomplishment of secularism. 

By observing the movement of the classes named, 
from the outside, we may easily .appreciate why it is 
that a class as a body docs not move so rapidly as 
its individual leaders wish, nor so deliberately as its 
rear-guard desires; in other words, that there are 
two forces within each class, the progressive and the 
conservative, and wherever any forward movement 
of the class takes place such movement is the result 
of the preponderance of the progressive force. 

Standing at a greater distance from this move. 
ment, we may discern how the classes are related as 
bodies towards each other and towards the whole 
movement. All that makes the difference between 
the narrow theologian and the liberal, between the 
exegctical scholar and him who unqucstioningly 
accepts tradition, between the theological and the 
sceptical student, between the mystics of tradition 
and the mystics of new thought, is expressed by the 
degree in which the influence of knowledge has im- 
pressed the mind of each. So it is all that distin- 
guishes the van from the rear of the movement is a 
scientific recognition of natural kw in the van and a 
reverence for that which is assumed to be super- 
natural in the rear. Combining the specific tnflu> 
enccs as they arc exerted upon the individual 
and the class, and still further combining tliena 
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as they are exerted upon all classes together, we 
may fully realize the issue between the progress of 
knowledge and the restraints of authority, between 
secularism and theology. In the preponderance of 
the inquiring and the decline of the reverent sense 
we may find the relation of the progress of knowl- 
edge to the decline of theology, the relation of 
the growing indifference toward theologic concep- 
tion to the growing interest in the study of natural 
phenomena; we may perceive how the progress 
of knowledge is reinforced by every new acqui- 
sition, and conversely, how the theologic and ecclesi- 
astical restraints are weakened by each loss of 
specific dogma. Standing thus at a distance, we 
may see, too, how it is that this progress, if slower 
than those in the van believe it to be, is more 
rapid than those in the rear conceive it ; that 
the movement, when studied comprehensively, is 
affected upon the one hand by reason, and upon the 
other by the suppression of reason, and that the force 
which underlies these two elements is the influence 
of the secular things learned. Underneath the skill 
of verbal argument there is this gfreat manifestation 
of impersonal nature that impels the recognition of 
natural law. The movement thus aggregated com- 
prises a number of segregated forces ; as an aggre- 
gated body it cannot be separated either by the 
eagerness of those in the van to suddenly overthrow 
the reverential sense, nor by the determination of 
those in the rear permanently to retain it ; it pro- 
ceeds with the deliberation of a great natural law. 
One moral corollary to be derived from this move- 
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ment is, that indiffcmicc to iapasL ':& sec ^ roos; ^A 
the individual mind, bat aduracter^rx sc a nacjzal 
law, whidi is justified as haogoat rA t^ iTT»y7.gr^»i> 
conditions of human progrtsa. X^x- 0:1 -v^^ fia t& 



between the progrcsshre and the cocserrstrre j^oaocs 
of certainty imply that the land kA mt 



ties which belong to the progresBrre csC^^jry bare 
influenced the kind which beloc^ ^^ ^^ c-:^c:derrak 
tive cat^oiy, in a manner to jtutify tiae ccxxisL&aiCMa 
that knowledge is affectii^ theok^gy to a far grcal^r 
extent than theology is affecting IcKnrkxige: that 
the conservative sense has conferred no knowledge; 
that by its whole behavior it has restrained the mind 
from the acqubition of knowledge, and on the ether 
hand that the progressive sense, by its behavior, has 
reached and gathered knowledge. In the contest 
between these two, the conservative sense has lost the 
cohesion of its assumptions, whibt the progressive 
sense has gained unity and cohesion of its findings. 
The ideal-forming faculty which characterizes the 
conservative sense, is that upon which theology has 
depended ; and just as this sense has become sub- 
jected to the progressive sense, there has been a 
liberation of human thought 



CHAPTER XL 

THE STANDARDS OF MORALS ACCOMPANYING THE 

TRANSITION FROM ECCLESIASTICISM 

TO SECULARISM. 

I HAVE hitherto sought to deal with ethics by 
considering somewhat in detail the precepts of 
Jesus and the theologic theory of justice. I now 
propose to consider the progressive influence exerted 
by secularism upon the morals of mankind, more 
particularly during the last four centuries. 

I shall, distingruishing scepticism from secularism, 
briefly notice the relation of each towards morals, as 
this relation has been exhibited from a period shortly 
before the Reformation to the present. I shall 
thereafter notice certain changes in moral standards 
which have taken place from one age to another-in 
the progress of civilization, and shall seek to indicate 
the causes of these changes. I shall then examine 
certain modifications which have taken place in the 
minds of individual theologians in relation to the 
general authority of theology, particularly since the 
Reformation, and the relation of these modifications 
to individual moral and mental integrity. 

By scepticism, as I here employ the term, I mean 
to designate that direct, aggressive, and hostile atti- 
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tude and action towards all theologic creed, which 
began actively to manifest itself shortly before the 
beginning of the Reformation. Treating it as a 
destructive influence, I distinguish it from schism, 
which I hold to be a reverent questioning, within 
the bounds of the Church, of sundry phases of 
dogma; and also from secularism, which I hold to 
be non-reverent inquiry, with constructive aims and 
results. 

I have dated the beginning of this a^ressive 
scepticism at a period shortly before the Reforma- 
tion; for, although heretical thought was exerted 
in one degree or another throughout all the his- 
tory of Christendom, it manifested itself almost 
entirely within the early Church, whilst this scep- 
ticism exerted ilself outside, in direct attack upon 
all creeds as such. It is plain that when this aggres- 
sive scepticism, at war with the whole trady of 
the creed of the Church, began, those immediately 
engaged in it could not have been moved by a defi- 
nite purpose to construct a system of moral thought. 
tn this respect they were totally unlike the schis- 
matics, who. believing themselves to be agents from 
heaven for the purification of doctrine, were actuated 
by motives as directly moral as any that ever impelled 
orthodox believers; and when schism attained i^uch 
ma^itude that it t>ccame a comprehensive protest 
against papal authority, the success of the movement 
was due to the intensity of the moral purpose of the 
Protestant heretics. 

This aggressive sccplictsm began to play an hiw 
portant part about the time of the first great astro- 
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nomical discoveries. These sceptics were rebels, not 
only against the theologic thought, but against all 
the customs, habits, and institutions bom of this 
thought; and nothing was more natural than that 
the Church, the schismatics within the Church, and 
society at large should have joined in regarding 
them as the common enemies of man. Faith in the 
supersensual was prevalent; ecclesiastical authority 
was potent and rigid; all conduct was intimately 
associated with formulated creed and sacred pre- 
cepts. Ecclesiasticism interfered with all men's 
walk and conversation. The differences between 
Protestantism and Romanism, radical as they were, 
did not prevent Protestant and Romanist from 
holding that the highest virtue of life involved obe- 
dience to a church authority and enthusiasm for a 
sacred creed. Any one who resisted obedience to 
all sacred authority, who refused acceptance of all 
sacred creed, was held by each equally as an agent 
of Satan ; nor is it reasonable to suppose that the 
sceptics, thus environed, could have persuaded 
themselves of the entire innocence of their behavior. 
In becoming objects of hatred to those about them, 
they must have felt the untoward influence of this 
hatred upon their own natures; their determina- 
tion developed defiance, and their defiance only 
intensified the hatred of all believers for them. Had 
it been possible in the sixteenth century for a secu- 
larist to have arisen, equipped with modem knowl- 
edge, actuated by a spirit of calm philosophy, moved 
by an interest to search truth for truth's sake, un- 
affected by hope of churchly reward or fear of 
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churchly threat, the people of the sixteenth century 
would have been presented with a miracle and a 
solecism. We can easily understand how little op- 
portunity would have been afforded such an one 
cither for acquiring an audience or for pursuing his 
work; the calmness with which he might have 
sought to convince the .lupcrstitious of the un- 
reasonableness of superstition and of the impartiality 
of natural law, would have been interpreted as obdu- 
rate callousness; if he had told hts hearers that they 
must divest themselves of sacred prepossession as 
the only means of directly obtaining knowledge, he 
would have seemed as one po5sc.<(scd of the Devil, 
asking them to throw away all that was worth living 
for — their soul's salvation. 

Whatever virtues the early sceptics had were of 
the militant kind ; their methods were characterized 
by defiance, caution, and furtiveness. Constituting 
a small minorit>', they were disturbers of the cofw 
tent which the e«tablislied order of things was sup- 
posed to, and did to a great extent, confer. By the 
ecclesiastical organizations, Roman and Protestant, 
they were indiscriminately designated as deists, in- 
fidels, heretics, and miscreant^ ; in return they 
hurled back epithets against the Church with like 
indiscrimination. In their eyes the priesthood con- 
sisted wholly of tricksters, hypocrites, and parasites, 
and the church organization itself appeared to them 
only as a malevolent and sinister tyranny ; mean- 
while they were hunted by (he powers, avoided by 
the faithful, and opprciued by the realization of tbeir 
own destructive work. 
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Now let us see how this early scepticism was 
affected by the progress of the Reformation. 
Nothing was further from the Reformers* thought 
or wishes, than that their reform should support or 
encourage scepticism ; nevertheless, just such support 
and encouragement it did afford. The Reformation 
was a great cleaving apart of unified reliance upon 
ecclesiastical authority ; it was manifested by a 
protest against the dominance of Church power, and 
in behalf of private judgment ; and this involved the 
decline, not only of Romish, but of all ecclesiastical 
power, for, in the rift thus made by ecclesiasticism 
within itself, inquiry into secular matters was afforded 
a first faint opportunity. As Gibbon says : " A 
spark of freedom was produced by this collision of 
adverse servitude." 

In order to understand the logic of the progress 
of scepticism from such a beginning, we must ex- 
amine the causes which have modified the hatred 
existing between it and ecclesiasticism. As inquiry 
advanced, stimulated by the fruits of antecedent 
inquiry, it continually bore new fruits ; it was under 
the influence of these fruits that men's minds were 
gradually opened to the persuasion of reason, and 
as gradually lost the inclination to accept the dictates 
of ecclesiastical authority. The fruits of inquiry 
consisted not only of the results of the higher dis- 
covery, but also of the results of invention and 
industry. As they became palpable, their logic 
became irrefutable ; they led minds to an apprecia- 
tion of natural law and fact. It was thus that after 
the Reformation, for the first time in the history of 
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the world, there grew into power what may be called 
an Impersonal Tribunal, establishing its decisions 
through persuasion and illustration. It was imper- 
sonal, because it consisted of the product of inquiry 
and investigation; it exercised determinative and 
decisive functions, not coercivcly, but by inducing 
mental submission alike in the inquirer and in him 
who resisted inquiry. Its power was augmented by 
every new acquisition of knowlcdee. Wherever a 
definite issue between natural law and supernatural 
agency was presented to it. its decision was rendered 
in behalf of the potency of natural law, and against 
the assumptions of supernatural interference; and 
wherever the ecclesiastical power and the individual 
ecclesiastic unwillingly came within its influence, 
ihey were moved to modify in some degree the 
assurances of their reverent prepossessions, to sub- 
mit to certain teachings of reason, and to relinquish 
certain authoritative declarations of dogma. The 
custodians of theology never directly sought to make 
this Tribunal an arbiter of the value of the authority 
which they assumed to derive from heaven ; indeed 
their whole theory required their refusal to recognize 
any umpire in this world as capable of determining 
the value of their .assumptions. Nor, indeed, can we 
suppotu! that the early sceptics, whatever their 
desires may have been, conceived of such a thing 
as an impersonal influence operating as an arbiter. 
All parties to the contest in its earlier stages were 
too *alurated with rancor even to wish for any inter* 
posing influence to moderate the hostility which 
each entertained fur the other. The Tribunal there' 
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fore did not owe its functions as an arbiter to any 
direct purpose of friend or foe. Under its disci- 
plinary sway the sceptic by degrees lost his purely 
destructive bent and developed a constructive dis- 
position. In this way scepticism slowly merged into 
secularism. That the larger import of all this was 
not foreseen, was for a long time but dimly realized, 
and has not yet won universal recognition, becomes 
apparent upon a careful retrospect of the movement. 
It is by looking backward and analyzing the his- 
torical factors, that we are enabled to understand 
how naturally and quietly scepticism suffered its 
metamorphosis. Indeed it was a condition of this 
metamorphosis that it should be unperceived by 
those in whom it occurred. 

We must always bear in mind the very limited 
field in which the earlier sceptic of necessity 
worked, and the very extended field in which the 
modern secularist is engaged. Between the two the 
Impersonal Tribunal has grown and strengthened 
with every addition to the world's accumulation 
of secular knowledge, and by such growth affords 
the most ample guarantee for its future predomi- 
nance — a guarantee based on the ever-increasing 
number of minds stimulated to spontaneous think- 
ing. The modern secular student, himself the 
fullest product of this influence, realizes its potency 
as a subduer of that wrangling spirit which, whilst 
it dominated men's minds, prevented inquiry 
and obstructed knowledge ; he realizes also on 
analyzing the moral factors involved, that the 
growth of the power of the Impersonal Tribunal 
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rests upon such a basis of intellectual and moral 
integrity as theology never had or can have. 
Looking around him at the present and contrasting 
it with the past, the student finds the influence of 
secularism upon ccclcsia.<>ticism manifested not only 
in the manner in which it disturbs specific parts 
of creeds, but in the way it has modified and is 
modifying the tone of the ecclesiastic spirit gener- 
ally. Anathemas are no longer hurled as of old ' ; 

' Altboogh tb« Chord) now Kldam. bf any of lu vuiotu MCtt, 
iwM* Ibe oflldal analhcm* ■£*iml kn»wle'l|[e, nol a (e« lodividual 
tlwola^aa* «< all ■ect> dill continue it) me. There ve, bowerer. 
no elort* to iliKiiinlaale tho epilheu "allieiit," "inlidel,'' and 
"heretic ~; thej' ara genirnllj' luol ai inlcTchaiice«ble, and meapl to 
define mny Idnd of diib«licf, and tbeit particular lignificatice muH be 
iotcfied Irum their appticaitun. That ther can have 00 pr«ctlc»l 
MEniAoucc «f aimed U an aioainnl denial ul the eKislcnce of an 
Ullltnate Power frcalet than nuiD. beaiute luch a denial i> nerct 
made ; pa^an. lit*iWnnl>t|>pei, M.-e|>iic. and Chrikilin alike Teeog;niM 
iIm eitatente of toch a Powct, and differ only in Iheii edurU to d^ 
lliKtB that Tower. When, then, we couider the maUitudincHU 
vim el Cod which ihenlog; ollen throu|[fa it* variuiu twt*. It null 
be obviuo* that there ate few men livios who do not differ more or 
Ic» in tbeit acceptance ut rejectloa of aome of tboe Ihcoloflc d*- ' 
lin««tioa«. Kiery wet may therefore appropriately he charged by 
«*ctT other >«i:I with alheinn, infidelity, or bemy ; • Unilarian may 
be called an atbeiit by a Trinitarian, and a Trinitarian by a Unita- 
rian ; a Romanitl may lie called a heretic by a Protealant. nnd a 
PntcAanl hy a Romaniil ; a Calnniil nay point Id a diadple of free 
afency aa an Infidel, and a dliciple of free ef^cy may point to a 
Calrlnial aa an atbalM- Indeed, every indiTidual within each aed, 
dillefin|[ from another within that lect, may dmilarly pcrint t» nd 
other dthet a> an albeiu, en infidel, '>r a heretic 

Sd«act poell* a Powrr IwjiHid what n known of Nature, bat ii^ 
MRitable beyond Mubinferenceaai may be drawn from tbemamfeaU. 
lloMi of Nature. Thenlui^ llkcwiw (Hsitt a t'owcr beyond what i* 
known of Nature, and all* Ihii Power (jod. WhilM 11 admiti lha> 
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excommunication has declined in importance, until 
it has become a mere brutum fulmen. Secular in- 
quiry no longer suggests the machinations of a 
personal devil except when it comes very close to 
the revered preconceptions of the individual; to 
the average man, it has ceased to appear even 
eccentric, and in instances it has actually found its 
way into the very heart of ecclesiasticism, without 
incurring the charge of immorality. Meanwhile, 

He is inscrutable, it nevertheless assumes to delineate His attributes 
by some other means than inferences drawn from His manifestations 
in Nature ; and in essaying through its various sects to do this, it de- 
lineates attributes totally inconsistent with each other and with all 
that we can learn from the objective study of the actual manifestations 
of natural law. 

As secular knowledge advances, the epithets employed by the indi- 
vidual theologian prove to be insufficient for purposes of definition, 
and complete only in the qualities of imprecation. To the view of 
liberal thinkers, the employment of such epithets serves only to ex- 
hibit the narrowness, bigotry, and intolerance of him who employs 
them ; but it also possesses a much broader significance which in- 
volves all theology. The narrow individual theologian is not an 
accident, but an entirely natural and logical product of a System, the 
fundamental basis of which is the assumption of the supremacy of a 
sacred sense over all reason and all knowledge. This System has 
taken the theologian in his infancy, surrounded him like an atmos- 
phere, and impressed him with the conviction that the highest truth 
he can entertain depends upon his reverence for certain dogma with 
which the System furnishes him. Now, if the System is right, he, as 
a legitimate product of that System, is also right. We cannot depre- 
cate the narrow theologian's individual sincerity, because we must all 
recognize that sincerity is, as such, an unassailable virtue. If his 
sincerity leads him to the recognition of superstition, there is no 
other course in deprecating his superstition than to challenge the 
System from which that superstition has been received ; and the 
only means by which this is done is through appeal to secular 
knowledge. 
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without the bounds of theology, there is a rapidly 
increasing number of scholars who. appreciating the 
futility of all clTorts to set up one faith against an- 
other, are seeking to test all faith in the supcrsensual 
by knowledge. They pursue their inquiries without 
fear of ecclesiastical authority ; and even within the 
body of the Church, where intelligence prevails, 
they arc sometimes recognized as patient and earnest 
students, who, although they may seem deluded, are 
honest. 

I have thus touched upon the movement of morals 
as it is related to the sceptic and his successor the 
secularist. 1 will now briefly look at the moral 
standards of mankind as exhibited at different pcri> 
ods of time, in order to note how the changes in 
these standards are related to ecclesiasticism antl 
how to secularism. 

In contrasting the human behavior and the stand> 
ords for human behavior In a primitive era with 
those of a more advanced civilization, the student is 
struck with the immense difference between the two. 
As Mr. Spencer has pointed out. " tenderness for the 
weak and sympathy with the suffering, characteris- 
tics of a developed and enlightened age, are not only 
not experienced by savage peoples, but appear to 
them absurd and incomprehensible." The difference 
thus exhibited in degrees of sympathy ts likewise 
shown In every impulse and expression of the human 
mind. It is the history of all human develop- 
ment that each step of the movement from sav- 
agery to barbarism, from barbarism to civilization, 
and from one stage of civilization to another, {> 
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marked by special mental and moral characteristics, 
expressing the result of progress ; each step is dis- 
tinguished by a standard of morals peculiarly its 
own ; each new standard grows out of the necessity 
for new adaptation, and through this necessity dis- 
places its predecessor. 

The moral standards which I desire particularly 
to contrast are those of the period in which the 
highest degree of ecclesiasticism prevailed and 
those of the present day, in which secularism has 
in part supplanted ecclesiasticism. In Christen- 
dom, until the seventeenth century, that d^free of 
individual intellectual freedom which all modem 
moralists agree in pronouncing to be necessary for 
legitimate inquiry, was branded by the dominant 
powers as the chief vice of the age ; and the power 
which especially so branded it was the Church. In 
the assumed exercise of its divine wisdom, the 
Church, abjuring inquiry, held it to be the highest 
intellectual and moral virtue of man to yield un- 
questioning credulity to its dictates. Nothing can be 
plainer than that whenever a highly organized power, 
itself the growth of antecedent conditions, becomes 
dominant in a nation, it imparts a special cast to the 
national character, tastes, and dispositions ; and to the 
extent that it places ideals above reality and secures 
reverence for these ideals, its tendency is to invert 
the normal conditions of mental and moral develop- 
ment. Moreover, nothing is plainer to the moralist 
of to-day, in surveying the past, than that when 
the Church assumed to dictate truth as an absolute 
thing on the ground that it could be determined 
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only by ecclesiastical autliority, and when it incul- 
cated uncompromiiiing partisanship and called to 
the support of its assumptions the militancy of the 
period, it promoted to the extent of its power con^ 
ditions which were totally inconsistent with any 
effort to reach relative truth by patient and un- 
biased investigation. 

The theologic method of accounting for the ex- 
istence of different standards at different periods Is 
in entire conflict with the method derived from his- 
torical and secular study. The theologic theory 
always involves the presupposition of supernatural 
powers, benign and malevolent, which mysteriously 
operate in contest with each other upon the fallen 
nature of man. I know of no means of testing this 
theory other than by the historical study of the actual 
behavior of men and bodies of men possessed of it, 
and by the careful driiwing of inferences frum the 
consequence* of their behavior. That theology 
should resist such investigations as being beyond 
the domain of science is natural, because they con-' 
vict it of incapacity to interpret consistently the 
attributes of that Ultimate Power which all recognize 
as lying behind phenomena; because, too, they ex- 
hibit an immoral influence hidden in the assump- 
tions of Church authority. Agree as we may with 
the theologian that there is a Supreme Power behind 
all visible phenomena, there remains the profoundcst 
moral reason for insisting that any interpretation of 
thai Power shall recognize the right of the individ- 
ual to his integrity: that to preserve this he must 
be allowed to examine the nuoUcstations of Natiue 
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and be granted the moral right to accept simple and 
natural explanations of those manifestations if they 
impress him as self-consistent ; and that he must be 
allowed to reject supernatural explanations if they 
impress his mind as being self-contradictory and in- 
coherent. In other words, the individual must be 
relieved of any demand upon him, to bow submis- 
sively to any theory regarding the supersensual that 
he cannot believe. 

Taking a perspective view of the past, the modem 
student of morals observes how the ecclesiastical 
and militant powers joined in dividing mankind into 
two distinct classes, one consisting of the few who 
should wield arbitrarily the authority of State and 
Church, and the other of the great mass who should 
bow in unquestioning submission. He observes 
how non-mysterious it is that intellectual activity, 
free inquiry, and the individuality of the masses 
were under these conditions impossible, and why 
that degree of inquiry inherent in industrialism 
and secularism could not have been acquired ; he 
sees how mankind gradually emerged from under 
ecclesiastical and militant sway through the influ- 
ence of the fruits of forbidden inquiry ; how coin- 
cident this movement was with the growth of 
industrialism and secularism, and how this growth 
caused a gradual decline of idealism and abstract 
contemplation and of the ecclesiastical and militant 
forces which supported this idealism and abstract 
contemplation. He sees how, out of this transi- 
tion, first scepticism and then secularism slowly 
developed, the latter carrying with it new means for 
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gauging virtue in thought and behavior, by Unking 
act and intention together: how the State slowly 
became separated from the Church and from the 
visionary aims of theology ; how the sense of inquiry 
slowly grew, until it came to determine the value of 
morals by test and experience and application, and 
thus how the whole standard of morals underwent a 
change for the better. 

If the modem theologian fails to appreciate the 
relation of morals to secularism, or the causes which 
produced the change wc have noted, it is because he 
cannot dispassionately study the historical factors 
as they actually behave in the movement. When, 
therefore, we hear modern thought stigmatized 
from the pulpit as destructive of all that is worth 
having: when we find many of the clergy looking 
about them in dismay, and proclaiming discord 
and anarchy as the necessary result of the decay of 
the old faith in supcrsensual things ; when we hear 
them vainly calling " halt ! " to a movement which 
they arc impotent to withstand, and denouncing 
those who arc actively engaged in this movement as 
mockers actuated by a rash spirit of negation ; when 
we hear them charging the age with a loss of faith 
In virtue, wc may realize how untrue their picture 
a, and to what extent the vagaries of their spiritual 
sense arc rcsporuible for the untruth. It is from a 
superior elevation that the moralist of to-day is en* 
abled to appreciate the eternal, constant, and natu- 
ral law which decrees that ignorance must accompany 
the repressioa of inquiry, and that such truth as we 
are capable of knowing cannot be learned thronftt 
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our sense of reverence for authority, but only through 
determined and dispassionate inquiry; that the whole 
movement from the era of ecclesiasticism to the 
present, so far from being vicious, is a moral protest 
against the darkening influence of all sacred ideals 
upon the human understanding. 

Now let us take a brief historical retrospect, in 
order to point out more precisely the relation which 
the modern Protestant theologian holds toward this 
progress of morals. At some time between the con- 
version of Constantine and the Reformation, eccle- 
siastical authority reached its climax. Rome was 
then the unchallenged custodian of the faith of 
western civilization ; its authority was exerted over 
every avenue of education ; it taught childhood an 
explicit creed, and enjoined reverence for it as sacred ; 
it anathematized all that conflicted with its interpre- 
tations, and thus impressed the age with the idea 
that everything valuable in life depended upon un- 
questioning submission to this interpretation ; it 
suppressed everything secular that could by any 
possibility interfere with unqualified submission. 
Every intelligent Protestant of to-day will accept 
this historical statement as fact, and will agree that 
the Romish Church of to-day, when it claims that it 
has promoted civilization, merely confounds the post 
hoc with the propter hoc. The Protestant will agree 
that Romanism exerted an influence against the 
progress of knowledge, and also against the progress 
of morals ; and in confirmation of this he will point 
to the fact that morals and knowledge have developed 
since the Reformation more than at any time during 
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the dominance of Romanism. He will attribute this 
growth to the Protestant Church ; but in so doing, I 
think it may be shown that he, too, but confounds 
thc/iw/ AiKwith the/rtf^/^rAiX-, onlyin alcss degree 
than does his Komish brother. For, when wc exam- 
ine ecclesiastic ism, wc find it a great homogeneous 
System of thought and action, exhibiting constant 
resistance to free inquiry; that the- Protestant theo- 
logian is but a modilied expression of this S>'stem: 
that the failure of Protestantism to exert so obstruc- 
tive an influence as Romanism is due, not to any 
radical difference of disposition, but to the limitation 
of ecclesiastical power which has resulted from in- 
tcraecinc tbeologic warfare. This warfare had its 
origin in inquiry, which, despite the wish or inten- 
tion of any of the contestants, has nude its way and 
garnered its fruits. The growth of inquiry- within 
the thcologic body began with the exercise of the 
right of private judgment — the application of a moral 
principle which Protestantism insisted on, but sought 
to restrict to itself. Protestantism's reduced effec- 
tiveness, therefore, is due to the growth of this 
inquiry within its own domain, and the consequent 
generation of a multitude of conflicting sects, no one 
of which is in position to forbid the exercise of pri- 
v.itc judgment to the others. Thus we see that the 
largest significance of the Reformation is misinter- 
preted quite as much by the Protestant as by the 
Romanist. Whilst the Romanist regarded the 
Reformation as a great rebellion against the unity 
ol sacred creed, the Protestant regarded it as a 
monX force (or diminating the errors of Roo" 
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through the exercise of private judgment by a sect. 
To the secular student, it was simply a contest be- 
tween ecclesiastical powers, giving secular inquiry its 
first fruition. The steps through which the Sacred 
System of thought has been moved may be stated 
thus : Before the Reformation it was recognized as 
embracing ecclesiasticism, theology, and religion ; 
after the Reformation the Protestant sought to dis- 
tinguish ecclesiasticism from theology, condemning 
the former and supporting the latter; under the 
further impulsions of knowledge, some of the more 
liberal votaries of the Sacred System attempt to 
make a distinction again between theology and re- 
ligion, condemning theology as a mere vehicle of 
doctrine and formulated creed, and fancying that in 
religion they have a force which renders doctrine and 
creed secondary if not unimportant. But all lines 
thus drawn are artificial ; the Sacred System, in its 
lighter as in its heavier phases alike, demands rever- 
ence for authority, and all efforts to divide it with a 
view of eliminating its objectionable qualities are 
futile. Its vice can disappear only with the decay of 
the System— by the candid recognition that a demand 
upon any individual to entertain a feeling of rever- 
ence for any declaration that his reason does not 
approve concerning the supersensual, is not a moral 
demand. 

The largest, the unintended, and the unperceived 
consequences of the Reformation, then, consist in 
the warrant it gave to secular inquiry, the immense 
results of which render it impossible for the world of 
thought ever to return to any greater respect than it 
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now has for the Sacred System. It is these indirect 
and (ar-rcaching consequences of the initial cause of 
Protestantism that the Protestant Church especially 
seeks to obscure ; but they arc confirmed by a study 
of history, especially that of the past fifty years; 
moreover, they manifest themselves in the move- 
ment of the individual thcologic mind in conflict 
with the general system of thcologic authority, as 
we shall presently see,' 

As Indicated at the beginning of this chapter, 
I shall proceed to examine certain modifications 
which have taken place in theology, and which may 
be called the natural evolution of its insufliciency 
to support a dogma through revelation and by 
organized authority. 

' In view ol the tllcnt bat eftectire ero«lon of >11 creed that li thai 
pHog on, Ibe dread uf Kome'i (iiul conqocit of the wmrld, whicb ona 
bent pnilawd from rrotount pulpiu, i«eau like a nlifhtmiue at the 
rsveieut PlotctUDl mind ; it certainly iloea not ■(Ted tlie i.lu<lcnt n( 
hbtorieal cb>u« and «Racl. wIium oIijecIitc itndy of all the (atlon 
raveaU to Um a power in the liletil proereu □( knowledi^ that cannot 



Om who GoafiiMt hii allMtkm to the nnmcrical and pb^rical 
growlb of the Romvi CatboUc Qmrcb in America, (ailt to ajipraciate 
Um general chanctcr of Ih« fortw thai ate at wink. 1'he lofluencci 
which have accomplbbed • modifiauioo of Romaniun arc not of a 
kind niddenly to lota ihdr potcBcj ; ih«)i arc rather of a kiMl which 
work pn>cr(MlicI}r apoa all McMd cr««d. The isnoranl pan of tha 
Chnnh can neraf crowd Ibe men cali|^teacd part to ihe rear ofdril- 
UaUon bjr mar* (ocea «l w»ban, Th* indlridaal. aoiutriDg knuwl- 
adg* and InialUcaBCi. wfll aarar bow ia aBqaeationinii tabiniBJoii to 
■ knowladc*. 
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I Uke linlc w>lac« tton Ihii. for rha Intln- 



anca which modarale RomaniHn an precisely the a 

which more with pvaut forca apon l^ic«ant(eni ; ther are ai 

gaWlc to the whola Sptam «l Mcaed thoocbt. 
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Now let us look at the direction which the indi- 
vidual theologic mind takes, as it is borne from 
definiteness to vagueness. Partly from the neces- 
sity of adapting his faith to modern knowledge, as 
this knowledge influences him, and partly from the 
necessity of adapting organized creed to the intel- 
ligence of his hearers, the liberal preacher exhibits 
the growing influence of secular thought upon theol- 
ogy. Although the duties of his profession make it 
necessary for him to limit, as far as possible, the 
influence of modern thought upon creed, he is irre- 
sistibly impelled to doubt some of the specific decla- 
rations of creed. Modern knowledge continually 
appeals to his intellectual honesty, and thus presses 
him towards vagueness touching faith, as the only 
means by which he can hold a lesser faith in dogma ; 
but this knowledge because it is progressive, affords 
him no stopping place. 

Individuality and consequent variety among the 
more advanced theologians, arising from these causes, 
furnish the reason for every modern trial for heresy. 
The degree to which knowledge reaches the mind of 
the theologian marks the difference between the 
liberal theologian and the illiberal formalist, between 
enlightenment and ignorance, between breadth and 
narrowness ; the progressive influence of this knowl- 
edge coincides with the progressive decay of ecclesi- 
astical authority upon points of doctrine and specific 
creed. In every church organization, the tendency 
of this influence, upon the active-minded theologian, 
makes him rely less and less upon the formula of 
tradition, and as his reliance declines, a sense of 
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t generator and support of his 
religious ideals. As the vision of the Apocalypse, 
with its definite description, fills out of accord with 
modem knowledge, (he theologian impressed by the 
influence of this knowledge reluctantly turns from 
the condemnation of him who wrote the Apocalyptic 
vision and who said, " If any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life and 
out of the holy city, and from the tilings which are 
written in this book." Thenceforth he is irrt-sislibly 
impelled to rely for hts faith on an indefinite vision 
developed by his sense of longing — and to hold this 
vision as expressing " the likest God within the 
soul." From specific instances of loss of faith in 
dogma under the irrepressible force of palpable fact, 
he is impelled to entertain a less reliance upon the 
demands of Church oi^nization, and to look vaguely 
beyond the organization for his faith. The conse- 
quence of the modification of his reverence for 
items of specific tradition and for the rigor of Church 
authority, is lai^cly unperceivcd by him in whose 
mind it takes place ; but however unperccived and 
however unwished for, it is inevitable. It is unper- 
ceivcd because he cannot objectively study the pre- 
cise character of the factors which cause the transi- 
tion ; bccauw he cannot .ipprcciate the quality of 
the surrounding influences working upon him ; be- 
cause he cannot perceive how they impel him as he 
turns from Church authority, to betake himself to J 
vagueness. With all his prc^css in this vague dbac / 
tion, he is yet enabled to fancy to himself tb) 
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vagueness which he has exchanged for definiteness, 
is really more definite than the definiteness which he 
has abandoned. Plainly as he can see how those 
about him, who have been less influenced by modem 
knowledge than he, beat the air in their efforts to 
resist the influence of knowledge ; plainly as he 
appreciates the delusion by which they confound 
their aspirations with wisdom higher than knowl- 
edge, he himself can never for a moment conceive 
it possible that his own sense of reverent longing 
can make him incapable of accepting those larger 
corollaries of knowledge which are opened to the 
secular mind. His aspirations are so personal 
and so transcendent that they exalt the fancy 
within him, that the particular set of ideals 
for which he longs, express final and unassailable 
truth, superior to all reason. A theologic mind 
thus subjected resists under a sense of duty, so far 
as it possibly can and so long as it can, all influences 
of knowledge which tend to disturb its illusion. It 
is one of the tricks of the imagination to impart the 
appearance of the clearest outline to the vaguest 
fancies, and the illusion becomes all the greater with 
him who holds the products of his imagination as 
sacred. No effort at reason or dissuasion can make 
him appreciate the tenuity of his dreams. 

But although longing regarding the supersensual 
thus has the aspect, to him who entertains it, of 
sacred inspiration, nevertheless, as its products are 
different in different minds, by the very variety 
which different minds contribute to general thought, 
it becomes an agent for the slow dissolution of sacred 
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creed, tradition and revelation. In the intense 
tenacity with which each separate individual theolo- 
gian holds the objects of his sacred longing there is 
an impersonal influence which operates toward the 
decay of Church authority. 

When we turn from the individual idealist's esti- 
mate of the power and quality of his longing to find 
that the kind of aspiration which affects htm is the 
same kind as that which affects others equally intent, 
and when we note the marked varieties which are 
exhibited in the products of individual longings, we 
can reitlize how, objectively studied, longing not only 
(ails in its power to verify formulated creed, but how 
it contains within it.sclf a force which tends progres- 
sively to weaken reliance upon creed, and to weaken 
the influence of organization which dictates creed, 
and how it thus gradually tends to move mankind 
from reverence to secularism. If longing did indeed 
determine the verity of its object, ft would produce 
unity and not disunity. We should not then have 
the conflict which exists between the aspirations oil 
the disciple of Mahomctanism, and Buddhism, and 
Christianity. If longing did indeed certify absolute 
truth, we should not have wisdom from on high in 
conflict with knowledge. 

There arc thousands of individual theologians 
to-day who, whilst they resist the demand which 
their church makes upon them for implicit belief in 
Its specific crcedal utterances, nevertheless cling 
vaguely to the Church ori^anization. Whilst they 
feel in their hearts the impropriety of the exaction 
by the Church of a literal belief in its specified 
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declarations of creed ; whilst they feel that they can 
no longer accord implicit faith to its precise articles 
of faith, they still entertain a vague hope that the 
organization may in some manner be freed of the 
rigor by which it demands acceptance of a specific 
creed, which they as individuals feel no longer to be 
virtuous. 

How does this mental behavior affect unity of 
faith ? Each one of these theologians following his 
longings hopes that the organization will adapt itself 
to the ideal which he as an individual holds regard- 
ing faith. Meanwhile not one of them can formu- 
late in words any basis upon which his hope can 
have a fruition, because his formulation, were it defi- 
nite, would be no more likely to command universal 
acquiescence than would any other definite formula- 
tion ; and were it indefinite, to the extent of such 
indefiniteness, it would have no value as objective 
creed. There is, however, one realization com- 
; mon to them all, and this involves the question 
of moral and mental integrity : each one of them 
realizes as thoroughly as man can (in the very fact 
of his refusal to accord to the specific and narrow 
declaration of the organized creed of his church), 
that there is something unjust in the demand made 
by his church upon him, to profess implicit acceptance 
of its specific declarations, for the reason that the 
demand involves the violation of his self-honesty; 
but so personal is the sacred sense that he who is 
thoroughly possessed of it utterly fails to apply the 
principle under which he refuses acceptance, to any 
other than himself ; he fails to realize that it is not 
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only to him that a demand which requires the 
profession of dogma inconsistent with individual 
conviction is immoral, but that such a demand is 
immoral whenever and wherever made. Whenever 
he shall be enabled to realize this, he will also realize 
that however important to a church it may be to 
sustain theology and theologic authority, it is more 
important for the progress of morals in the world, 
that the individual should not be required by any 
assumption of sacredness to violate his mental integ- 
rity ; and when this is realized the application of the 
principle will involve the recognition of the fact that 
sacred authority should not exist. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RELIGIOUS CONSOLATION. 

RELIGIOUS consolation may be said to be a 
feeling of gratification derived from the con- 
templation of sacred ideals. A set religious creed, 
indoctrinated in childhood, according to the theo- 
logic theory, not only furnishes consolation, but by 
such consolation supports conviction of its truth. 
Consolation thus becomes one of the guards for the 
preservation of creed ; it helps to impel him who 
feels it to resist every direct attack upon his faith 
and every effort at dissuasion. In order to estimate 
the real value of such an influence as a certifier of 
truth, we must disregard the exaggerated estimate 
which its possessor instinctively places upon it, and 
make a calm objective study of its historical be- 
havior, choosing as the particular object for our 
study one which is as remote as possible from our 
immediate sympathies and antipathies. We shall 
need an ancient system of theology, in whose 
definite objects of worship we do not in the least 
believe and with whose delineations of divinity we 
have not the least sympathy, but at the same time 
one which furnishes data from which we may ra- 
tionally infer the whole relation of its votaries and 
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the kind of influence which was exerted upon these 
votaries — especially the consolation which it adorded 
them and the effect of this consolation in impressing 
them with a feeling of certainty concerning the 
objects of their faith. Happily, such a system is 
set before us by the archaologists, especially in 
the theology of Egypt ; I say especially in the 
theology of Egypt because this particular theology, 
with the possible exception of the Hebrew, exceeds 
all others in the degree to which its consolations 
imparted to its devotees a sense of truth for the 
objects of their faith ; in none of the others was the 
clement of intense personal emotion so manifested. 
But the modem Christian theological student, in- 
fluenced as he is by his own theology, is impelled, 
in the study of even so remote a religion as that of 
Egypt, to value his research mainly as a means of 
supporting the biblical stories of the Hebrews under 
Egyptian rule, and especially of the account fur* 
nished by the Exoduv Beyond this it has little or 
no importance to him except perhaps as it may 
enable him to contrast the grosser symbolisms of 
Egyptian worship with the leas gross which belong 
to the Hebrew worship. It is on account of this rever- 
ent prepossession that archxologic research in Egypt 
has so failed to impress the theologically inclined 
archaeologists with the scientific purpose and import 
of archvology. viz. : the discovery of fact.' 
Whatever purpose archaroli^ical study r* . 

view Uma th 
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Strictly theological kind may have for theologians 
— and I know of none more important to them than 
that by which they assume it as being a support for 

can at the same time better illustrate the influence of reverent pre- 
possessions. 

Brugsch-Bey prefaces his essay on The Excdus and the Monu~ 
menu by assuring his readers that " those who are afraid of meeting 
in these new hypotheses attacks upon the statements of Holy Scrip- 
ture — from which may God preserve me — or the suggestion of doubts 
relative to the sacred history, may feel completely reassured. Far 
from lessening the authority and the weight of the Books on which 
our religion is founded, the results at which the author of this 
Memoir has arrived — thanks to the authentic indications of the 
monuments — will serve, on the contrary, as testimonies to establish 
the supreme veracity of the Sacred Scriptures, and to prove the an- 
tiquity of their origin and of their sources." (Egypt under the Pha- 
raohs^ vol. ii., p. 332, London, 1879.) ^^ ^^^^^ assumes to deter- 
mine the exact time and the exact course of the departure of the 
Hebrews from Egypt, by an analysis of the indications from the 
monuments and from the papyri. He employs a translation from a 
papyrus in the British Museum in which an Egyptian royal scribe 
reports a journey from the royal palace of Ramses in pursuit of two 
domestics who are flying from bondage. 

In order to fit this narrative to his theory, Brugsch-Bey heroically 
substituted for the mention of the two domestics the names of Moses 
and the Hebrews, and for the mention of the royal scribe, the name 
of Pharaoh, who is described in Exodus as following Moses and the 
Hebrews in their flight. (/</., p. 359.) But as his account of the 
route taken by the Hebrews depends upon his assumed discovery of 
the site of the ancient city of Pithom, his whole theory fell to the 
ground and had to be abandoned upon the subsequent discovery of the 
real site of Pithom by M. NaviUe. (See Egypt under the Pharaohs^ 
revised by M. Brodrick, Ix>ndon, 189 1, p. 7. See also, Steinschrift 
und Bibelworty von Heinrich Brugsch, Berlin, 1891.) 

Reginald Stuart Poole of the British Museum, in the Encyclopeedia 
Britannica^ under the title ** Egypt," gives as a ** cardinal piece of 
evidence" the mention of the 'Aperiu, or 'Apuriu (words resembling 
in sound that of the word Hebrew) as engaged in public works under 
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biblical revelation— it is worse than valueless, to 
one who would know the influence of Egyptian 

K«m«« 11., tod ulbcrtfvn tdentif^ng the HtbrevtioEgrpl under 
Ramies II. and laior kinp, bnl nol aflcr (he twentieth d/nutf. He 
gira Bmgich-Bejr «■ hii wiihoritr for ihti ; but if Drugsch-BcT — 
wtui, ■* we hare >een, cannot be charged wilfa %aj wUh to dt*ro|;*rd 
[■nxable eridencc* ia mpport of the Bible^cnr beld inch a view, 
he miul afterward hare been Impelled to change It, lince he cx- 
plidtlf ujn: "Some idialan have recenlljr mnghi to TecognUe in 
Ibe Hebrewi tb« ao-called Aper. Apon, or Apiriu. the Erylhnnn 
people in the Eai4 of the notne of HeliopaUi. in what i> known at 
the 'red conntrjp'or the 'TedniMiaialn' : and hence the)' have drawn 
ooltdnakina which lett on a wtsk Foandaiion. According lo the in- 
tcrtpdona, (be name of thli people ^peat* in connection with the 
breeding of horte* and the art of hortemanthtp. In an hialoHcal 
Bumliva of the time of Tehnli-mes Itl. the Apura are named aa 
honemen or knigbia (f^ix'e), who mount their borMS al the king's 
command. In aniitlict ducnmcni »f ibe time o( Ramie» 111., tang 
after the Eiodni uf the Jewi from Egfpt, 1.083, Aperin are intra- 
dnced, aa aeltlen lo ItcUopoUi, with the worda, ' Knisbti, tonaef 
the king* and noble lords[Marfna} of the Aper, Ktlled people, wbo 
dwell in thii place.' UmW Rnmnt IV. we again meet with 'Aper. 
Boo in nnmbei,' ai inhaUtanta a[ foreign origin in the diiliict of Ad 
at Aloi, on the veMem ihore ol the Red Sea, in ibe ndchbothood 
of lb* madam Snea. Thcie and timllar data completely axdnde all 
bMgbl e( the Uebtewi,'' K&Gt* **^^ "" Plt^raoki, re<riaed. 
Loodoa, iSqi, pp. jiS, 319-) 

One ia M to Infer that the Exodu of the f lebrewi could not poa- 
rfbl^ have been ao impottani an event to the EKfjiilani ai the writer 
ol lh« Eaodva aeeha to make it. The reign of Kamua U. and Ibtf 
' Meneplah 1. (in wUdi >h 
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theology upon the life and behavior of the Egyptian 
believer. This is so not simply because the results 
of the efforts of the modem theologian to make the 
inscriptions on the monuments and papyri of Egjrpt 
support his theology, are vague and barren, but 
because reverence tends to incapacitate the mind 
from drawing those logical and natural conclusions 
which may otherwise be drawn. If we can then 
drop all effort to seek in archaeology a support 
for any particular theology upon which modem re- 
ligion depends, and resolutely direct our attention 
to studying the character of the ancient Egyptian 
worship itself, with a view of learning what influence 
it exerted upon the Egyptian worshipper and the 
Egyptian nation ; how far its ritual and its creed 
afforded consolation to the Egyptian devotee, and 
how far this consolation in turn tended to produce 
a conviction in the mind of the devotee that his 
creed and ritual were true, we can learn all there is 
to be learned of the quality and character of Egyp- 
tian worship, and we can reach the most logical con- 
clusions possible under the circumstances to be 
reached, as to the value or the valuelessness of con- 
solation as a certifier of the Egyptian creeds. 

In Egypt, research has brought to light almost 
innumerable papyri, mural inscriptions and monu- 
ments, all indicating the emotional character of the 
Egyptian theology. Despite the intricacies of the 
ritual and the confusion arising from the names of 
the gods, every papyrus bears witness to the intense 
devoutness of the Egyptians, implies the high 
degree of consolation which they derived therefrom, 
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and the deep sense of certainty which this consola- 
tion imparted to their minds regarding their creed. 
The magnificent temples of Egypt, and the elaborate 
and sensuous rites indicated by these temples, were 
but the means for impressing upon the votaries as 
deep a sense of awe as was ever impressed upon a 
Christian worshipper by "the dim religious light" 
and the solemn rites employed in the middle ages. 
" Love and terror laid the tiles " of the shrines of 
ancient Egypt precisely as the)- did those of 
mediwal Christendom. The cities of Egypt and 
their palaces, by all that wc can infer of them, were 
built only for time ; they have not outlived decay ; 
but the massivcness of the architecture of the places 
of worship, and the elaborateness of their construc- 
tion, impel the conclusion that the Egyptians in- 
tended these to last forever." 

One need not entertain the least degree of rev- 
erence for the objects of Egyptian worship — indeed, 
the less the better — to be enabled to appreciate from 
the hieroglyphics on the monuments and on the 
papyri that earnestness and devoutness were char- 
acteristic of rulers and people alike, that together in 
their distress they implored thcirgodsforbclp; that 

' AH tb« mkImiI toonunwnti of Eg^pt Iutb periibed aiccp4 •oow 
wU^ w«r« ntrtriwrilT of m nlisioiit Mtnr*— tlw lamplw and th« 
tinnbL Tka psiua cA kiiif* «nil Mobin have nttalf dioippeared. 
Our knowlMlca of Efjrpllan d«il uicUt«ctn« t* <l«nT«^ [run pdnl- 
liiC« in th* lemb*. Muy tnti of hutorin] Intenst lun h««ii [>»• 
•ervrd, bal their origiaaJ iBlontign «u nut bUlodc*!. bul rdlgtoa*. 
For u> Um tojA \mx» tA Kwaak, Abjdoa. uiil Swiin ate tif buKffie*' 
nlat, bsi Uh«f hara ■ |M)cl]r ralifiow wBiting oa Ui* vaV- 
UwT •rm fonul— JTrV'*" '/ Amitnt Rof' >*• * 
(HfbUn LKlBnt), Naw York, t>79.t>- •■> 
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in what they held to be the answer of these gods to 
their petitions they found consolation, and that this 
consolation supported a firm assurance of the truth 
of their mystical creeds. Each additional pap3m2S 
that comes to light but confirms the conclusion that 
to the Egyptian imagination the good divinities 
hovered over every one born into the world, guarded 
him from injury throughout life, protected him from 
the influence of evil spirits, and in the hour of death 
afforded to the survivors the profoundest solaces for 
their loss. Many of the papyri taken from the bodies 
of mummies contain words as solemn as any derived 
from any theology. It was the custom to bury with 
the dead, parts of the Book of the Glorifying Osiris 
which were employed at the funeral services, and 
nothing can be more impressive than some of the 
words in this book. The Invocations in the Ritual 
were addressed to Osiris ; the deceased over whom 
the words were spoken was regarded as personifying 
this god, and thus becoming identified with him as 
the cause of all things. One part of this ritual reads 
thus : " Gods and men raise their hands in search of 
thee as a son seeketh his mother. Come to them 
whose hearts are sick. Grant to them to come forth 
in gladness, and the bands of Horus may exult and 
the abodes of Set may fall down in fear of them." 
Horus as here used signifies Light, or the sun in his 
full strength, and Set signifies Darkness or the powers 
of Darkness. 

Intimately associated with the sense of certainty 
which the Egyptian entertained for his creed were 
the teachings of moral conduct. As Renouf says : 
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** The triumph o( Right over Wrong, of Right in 
speech and in action— for the same word signified 
both Truth and Justice, — Ls the burden of ntnc-tenths 
of the Egyptian texts which have come down to us. 
Right is represented as a goddess ruling as mistress 
over heaven and earth, and the world beyond the 
grave; the gods were said to live by it,'" As M. 
Chabas says : " None of the Christian virtues is for- 
gotten in it ; piety, charity, gentleness, self-corn- 
command in word and action, chastity, the protec- 
tion of the weak, benevolence toward the humble, 
deference to superiors, respect for property in its 
minutest details . . . all is expressed there, and 
in extremely good language." ' If the efforts of the 
Egyptians to practise their ideab of conduct varied 
at different periods of their history, as the historical 
account gives every evidence that they did, the varia,' 
tion waN probably no greater than that which has cha- 
racterized the efforts of Chrisrians at different peri- 
ods of time to practise the precepts of Christianity. * 
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I have referred particularly to the Eg}^tian reli- 
gion, partly because modem researches in Egypt 
have received more general attention from the popu- 
lar reader than those made in the case of any other 
ancient nations ; but mainly because, as I have said, 
Egypt was one of the most religious, if not the most 
religious, of the nations of antiquity. Indeed, we 
are told by an eminent Egyptologist that if we 
would keep clear of religion in studying Egyptian 

heart, which represents his entire moral nature, is being weighed in 
the balance in the presence of Osiris seated upon his throne as judge 
of the dead. The second scale contains the image of Ma&t. Horns 
is watching the indicator of the balance, and Tehuti, the god of let- 
ters, is writing down the result. Forty-two divinities are represented 
in a line above the balance. These gods correspond to the number 
of sins which it is their office to punish. It is with reference to these 
sins and the virtues to which they are opposed that the examination 
of the deceased chiefly consists. 

" The hundred and twenty-fifth chapter is entitled * Book of Enter- 
ing into the Hall of the Two-fold Maat ' ; * the person parts from his 
sins that he may see the divine faces.' The deceased begins : ' Hail 
to you, ye lords of the Two-fold Maat. ... I have come to thee, 
my lord, I have brought myself to see thy glories. ... I know thy 
name, and the names of the forty-two gods who are with thee in the 
Hall of the Two-fold Maat, who live by the punishment of the 
wicked, and devour their blood on that day of weighing the words in 
presence of Unnefer, the triumphant.' A good deal which follows 
in the Turin copy is not contained in all the manuscripts. But the 
following extracts deserve mention. ' I have brought you Law, and 
subdued for you iniquity. I am not a doer of fraud and iniquity 
against men. I am not a doer of that which is crooked in place of 
that which is right. I am not cognizant of iniquity ; I am not a doer 
of evil. I do not force a laboring man to do more than his daily 
task. . . . I do not calumniate a servant to his master ; I do not 
cause hunger ; I do not cause weeping ; I am not a murderer ; I do 
not give order to murder privily ; I am not guilty of fraud against 
anyone ; I am not a falsifier of the measures in the temples. ... I 
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literature wc must confine ourselves to mathe- 
matics.* 

As concerns the religions of the other ancient 
nations, one need not be particularly schooled, to 
reach the conclusion that the reverence entertained 
by these different nations, whilst different, differed 
only in degree and not in kind : that the tenacity of 
the faith of each in its fetich ur formal creed was 
proportional to the degree of consolation derived 
therefrom ; nor is an intimate acquaintance with any 
of them essential to the still broader conclusion that 
it was sacred prepossession, intimately associated 
with a sustaining sense of consolation, that gave to 
each nation not only an assurance of the verity of 
its own creed but a like assurance of the fallacy of 
every other. This, of course, made impossible a 
dispassionate contrast by any nation between its 
own theology and alien theologies. The assump- 
tion of the absoluteness of the truth of its own the- 
ology involved an inference of the insufficiency of 

do Qo( add to tlw »(%ht of the ksIb : [ ilo not bUff Lbe iiulicatcir 
ol Um batwu« ; I do not wilUiold milk (nin Uw mouth of tbe nck- 
Utif.' Tlw cAUlnpi* a( tba fortr-lwo lim, imdi of «Ud huu 
•TeDginc deitjr, [ncliKl«wniM of (bote I hav* quoted «id omiuodien. 
The ilm u« not calAlogned aMOtdiag to any icioatlAc anancctiienl. 
B«uil«a the crima t\ riolcnn and th«ft, dillartnt aim acaintt chaatitf 
an Bicniionod ; xitA unlj aril apeaking and 1710^, bnt eaagtttalion, 
dialwtln^, and i<ll« wonla an coodcmtiad ; ha who rarllaa lb* hbi(> 
ht> (aibar, or hi* £od, ih« eWl llatsocr. and Im who turn* a deaf ear 
to iha wivds of mth or JnKic*, ha who canaca pala of mjad to 
anothtr, or <*bo In U* haait thtnln ncanlr ot hit [od— all thea* fall 
(o aUiafj Iha cwtdilioM of adtBMoB lata tha imiUa o 
daait."— /./., pp. aoa, to). 
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every theology save its own to impart true consola- 
tion to him who accepted it. We modems, to the 
extent that we can look objectively at the creeds of 
the different ancient nations and study the consola- 
tions which each derived from its own creed, are 
forced to conclude not only that their consolations 
were no warrant to any of them for the truth of their 
theology, but on the contrary their reliance upon con- 
solation incapacitated each nation for determining the 
relative truth of its own theology. The divinities of 
these different nations, their dogmas, and their rituab 
of worship were as different as they could be. The 
theology of each exhibits its own special characteris- 
tics not only regarding mortal existence, but, what is 
even more significant, regarding the question of im- 
mortality or future individual continuance. With 
perhaps the single exception of the Egyptian, the 
ancient theologies gave no prominence, and certainly 
no definiteness, to the idea of individual immortal- 
ity.* In the opinion of many of the more advanced 

' There is no affirmation of human immortality in the Old Testa^ 
ment, whether it be held to be interpolated or properly to belong to 
the text, which is more positive in expression than the following de- 
nial of immortality : 

** For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even 
one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, 
they have all one breath ; so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast : for all is vanity. All go into one place ; all are of the dust, 
and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth ? 
V^erefore I perceive that there is nothing better than that a man 
should rejoice in his own works ; for that is his portion : for who 
shall bring him to see what shall be after him ? " — Ecclesiastes, chap, 
iii., V. 19, 20, 21, 22. 
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scholars of to-day. no conception of the personal 
continuance of life after death was generally enter- 
tained among the Hcbrcu-s up to the coming of 
Jesus ; at best, such a conception was but vaguely 
and very dilTcrcnlly held at different periods of thctr 
history. Apart from any question as to how far 
specific references to individual immortality in the 
older Hebrew texts are to be regarded as post-cxilic 
interpolations, the general tone of the Old Testa- 
ment seems to be opposed to the idea of a definite 
immortality, and the thought cannot be said to 
faavc been prominent in the minds of the writers of 
this part of the Scriptures as a subject of ecstatic 
contemplation. The Shcol to which the dead 
were generally consigned suggested nothing highly 
hopeful. The promises which gave the Hebrews 
real solace had no reference to another world. 
Their prayers were that their days might be long 
in the land which the Lord their God gave to 
them. Job's assurance of divine favor was derived 
from God's doubling his possessions, giving to him 
a new family, and extending his life upon earth one 
hundred and forty years. This was the poetic end- 
ing of his career.' It was the glory of the [Mtriarchs 

> TIm lalwt «MgM(c*l fBl«iT>ntUloa of Um «(t«»^iKl pMMC* c"*^ 
MlB*d in Ibi tsth. BMb, aad »jUi t«nM of Um xU. chi^i. of Job. 
Ia|lnni^, " Foi I knuv thAt bjp rvdeemet livcth," U u li>llo«i : 
" I know thai jBij Kirtiffi livelli, bikI llul & turriilnc kiiunun UmII 
wiM npoo mj cn*c u mf dcteiulcr. He will Indue new lite into 
mf iUd. which hkd Ui Miflnt Irprnr. %oA win bjr ihi) glr* ut •OM 
fnat of mf rvoiluilc. " |r/. <:Uj>. iliL . >. lo. ] " AqJ it 1* God t^ 
nif vlMthaJI ■•n|CBe. lUUikll be Uu (lat (hat aDelli ~ 
of lb* ps*«, ftuil tnakdli dm *halB >cain." 

In umiiimIIbh apo* ibli. ibe oiik H|»: 
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that they lived to enjoy a mellow age. The favor 
of the Lord was exhibited to Moses in granting a 
continuance of his physical health and strength — 
keeping his eye undimmed and his natural force 
unabated — for one hundred and twenty years. 

Among the Greeks, the belief in a personal im- 
mortality varied greatly and was vaguely held ; it 
seemed to afford them little or no pleasant thought. 
Hades expressed to their imagination only a vague 
condition of after-life, and was no more comforting 
than was Sheol to the Hebrews ; Proserpine the 
guardian of the Fields of the Dead, was the most 
mournful goddess of all their mythology ; but they 
did derive consolation from the favor which they 
expected and which they thought they received from 
the gods during their earthly lives. 

The records of Assyria and Babylon which have 
come down to us leave us in doubt as to how far 
these nations entertained a definite creed regarding 
a future life, for there are data from which different 
and contrary conclusions may be derived. According 
to Rawlinson, the idea of immortality did not occupy 
a prominent place in their minds.' Lenormant says 

whole passage as a later gloss in which the resurrection of the just is 
regarded as a possibility. (Cf. Daniel, ch. xii., v. 13 ; 2 Mace. ch. 
vii., V. 9, II, contrary to the opinion put forth in the Book of Job 
with regard to Sheol, ch. iii., etc.)." 

(The Book of Job, Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text, with Notes 
by C. Siegfried, Professor in the University of Jena. English Trans- 
lation of the Notes by R. E. Brilnnow, Professor in the University of 
Heidelberg. Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press ; 1893, p. 38.) 

(See also ** The Original Poem of Job." E. J. Dillon. The Gm* 
temporary Review^ July, 1893, p. 116.) 

* Religions of the Ancient Worlds Rawlinson, New York, 1883, 
p. 62. 
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of the Assyrians that, though they recognized a place 
of departed spirits, it was one " in which there was 
no trace of a distinction of rewards and punish- 
ments." ' 

The Hindoo conceived a continuance after death, 
but it was not individual or personal. He did not 
contemplate anything like immortality as wc under- 
stand the term. The consolations which his views of 
the future al^ordcd him were founded upon the 
thought that in some mystical way his individuality 
should cease through the complete absorption ex- 
pressed in the term Nirvana. 

Upon this question of individual immortality, then, 
the Egyptian religion stands in startling contrast 
with all the theologies I have named. There cannot 
be any doubt, from the almost innumerable and 
specific references to a future state which occur in 
Egyptian texts and the great prominence which is 
given to the subject, that the Egyptian idea of im- 
mortality was a precise belief, and that from it the 
greater consolations which the Egyptian enjoyed 
were derived. 

In the case of all these theologies, however, the 
■enw of certainty regarding idcils of creed is 
exhibited by the degree of consolation each nation 
derived from its devotion to its particular belief. 
However clearly we, viewing the different creeds 
from the outside, may sec the lines of dis 
between them and the grounds of preference '<■ 
over another, not one of ihc nations h 
could have been induced to cx< 
of its own creed for the creed • 
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The divinities of each nation were evolved from the 
aspirations of each; thus evolved, they were rev- 
erently transmitted from age to age. The qualities 
imputed to the different divinities in individual or 
national worship brought consolation to the devotee, 
and this consolation supported the sense of certainty 
held by each individual concerning the verity of 
his gods and of every detail of his creed. 

Although the modem theologian, on account of 
his reverent disposition to reject the corollaries of 
knowledge, does not study the influence of ancient 
religions in a thoroughly objective manner, never- 
theless he cannot remain altogether unaffected by 
archaeological research ; and to the extent that 
he is impelled by the broader study of the secu- 
lar archaeologist to acknowledge, in the case of 
ancient theologies, the part which consolation has 
played in impressing the worshipper with the abso- 
lute truth of all the vagaries, solecisms, and absurdi- 
ties contained in their creed, he must feel warned of 
the valuelessness of the ancient consolation in de- 
termining the verity of the ancient creeds. To the 
extent, moreover, that he is impelled to identify the 
consolation by which the ancients determined the 
verity of their creeds with the feeling of consolation 
which influences the modern worshipper, he must 
realize that a sense of consolation serves to support 
in any reverent mind vagaries from which no reason- 
ing of others directly employed can deliver it. 

Meanwhile the secular student, unprepossessed by 
sacred theories, may draw natural and normal in- 
ferences from the historical facts which he derives 
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from archxological research, and contrast not only 
the ancient thcologict with each other, but the an- 
cient with the modem. Thus studying the force 
and influence of consolation as it behaves in all 
thcologic prepossessions, he finds it utterly worth- 
less as a test for the verity of creed, seeing how 
it certifies creed to him who holds it without rcf. 
erence to its quality : and he concludes that the 
office of consolation is merely to maintain in the 
mind sophistications placed there by authority, to 
guard the mind against the intrusion of knowledge 
from without, and to enable it to repel anything 
which threatens to disturb the serenity of its sacred 
prepossessions. 

Let us now briefly undertake to examine object- 
ively the behavior of the modern devotees under 
the influence of this consolation, as that behavior is 
exhibited under the progressive influence of secular 
knowledge. 

So extremely personal is the sense of reverence in 
an Intensely reverent mind, that it will not permit 
its possessor to believe in the power of any ideals 
save his own, to console another : he is led not only 
to condemn the precise objects of another's faith, 
but to conclude that all conduct arising from and 
assodated with that faith must be wrong. The 
personal quality of the feeling in the individual is 
exhibited likewise in what may be called the person- 
ality of the body of theology, or religion, for religion 
will be found in thin relation l<i lie but a modlfiea. j 
tion of theology. That phase of the orv 
i the Church, to which the rcvcr* 
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belongs, contains by theologic implication, mysteri- 
ously within itself, a supernatural power to certify 
absolute truth. 

This whole theologic theory bears an inseparable 
relation to morals, since by it obedience to command 
is held as something superior to moral conduct. 
Locke's statement that "the clergy are naturally 
more eager against error than against vice," was 
strikingly illustrated by Luther, who held that belief 
would overcome and correct any sin that he might 
commit, however grievous.* The history of theology 
shows that, just in proportion as the different custo- 
dians of theology have been rigid regarding their 
dogma, they, their adherents and their devotees, de- 
rived consolation from lines of conduct whose 
intrinsic moral quality was little considered by 
them, and from acts of God which they interpreted 
in the most opposite ways. Three centuries ago the 

'Luther called the Epistle of James an "Epistle of straw" 
because it extolled the value of good works ; nor would he have rea- 
son distinguish right from wrong conduct where faith intervened. 
On one occasion, being confronted with the necessity of employing 
reason, his retort was that * ' Reason is the Devil's harlot and can do 
nothing but blaspheme." 

" Thou seest how rich is the Christian ; even if he will he cannot 
destroy his salvation by any sins how grievous soever, unless be 
refuse to believe." (Lutfur de Capiiv, Bab,^ vol. ii., p. 264.) ** Be 
thou a sinner, and sin boldly, but still boldly believe, and rejoice in 
Christ. From Him sin shall not separate us, no, though a thousand 
times in every day we should commit . . . murder." (Episto, 
Lutheriy Jena, 1556, vol. i., p. 548.) *' Si, in fide fieri, posset 
adulterium, peccatum non esset." (LutJur Disput.^ vol. i., p. 523.) 
(Cited from Symbolism^ by John Adam Mohler, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Munich. Translated by James B. 
Robertson, London, 1847.) 
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devout worshippers specifically measured the virtue 
or viciousness of a man's acts by man's agreement 
or disagreement with the interpretations made by 
their church. Under this practice the Protestants ac- 
counted for a plague prevailing in a Catholic country 
by determining that it was the expression of God's 
direct displeasure manifested :^tnst the Catholic 
creed ; and in so doing these Protestants derived 
consolation from the belief that God was vindicating 
the truth of the Protestant creed by condemning 
that of the Catholic, and the consolations which they 
thus derived verified to them beyond doubt the 
correctness of their interpretation. To the Roman 
Catholics on the other hand, struggling with this dis- 
aster, thi.s act of God so far from impressing them 
as any condemnation of their creed, caused them 
to adhere to it with all the more tenacity, and did 
not in the least interfere with the consolation which 
to them supported its verity. 

Meanwhile the one thing common to both Prot- 
estant and Catholic was that each alike assumed to 
interpret Nature not b>' objective study of natural 
law, but by a theory of spiritual interpretation, and 
it was not of the slightest importance to either that 
the opposite interpretations conflicted, since the tn< 
tcrprctation of each aRordcd consolation to each, 
and the consolation of each verified the interpreta- 
tion of each. 

When wc study the bchanor of consolation amid 
modem surroundings, we find that these surroum 
ings have so modificti it that it has come tr- 
io the individual a very much more eons 
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than of old, and that its whole office is to support a 
sense of certainty concerning what the religionist 
at the time believes — in other words, concerning a 
faith which is in a state of ceaseless transition. Thus 
it is that the dependence of the reverent mind upon 
its consolations for the support of the verity of its 
dogma is gradually undermined. Nothing, however, 
is more natural than that the reverent mind should 
ignore the changes going on within itself. Its pos- 
sessor continues to treat consolation as an unfailing 
support for the verity of what remains to him. His 
view of its purport is at one with the whole theory of 
theology with reference to faith : that there is some- 
thing mysterious in its office. 

He feels that, no matter how he may happen to 
have lost part of his old specific belief, the only pos- 
sible way in which he can lose any of that which 
remains to him would be by the deliberate work of 
some occult and vicious power, which should compel 
him to doubt in spite of his felt assurances — a power 
capable of working an inexplicable transformation, 
by wrestling with him, overcoming him by super- 
natural strength, taking out of him the entity best 
worth having, blunting his moral instincts and leav- 
ing a void in his being. It is impossible for him to 
measure his future course by his past experience. 
With whatever calm he can look upon the accom- 
plished displacement of his old ideals through the 
impulsion of knowledge, he remains so unconscious 
of the process by which this took place, that he can- 
not regard the displacement of his existing ideals 
with any other feeling than one of dread ; he cannot 
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realize that belief is not an entity, but a phase or 
mode of feeling which is essentially conditioned upon 
iLs harmony with his moral being. The dread of 
such a loss as his imagination conjures up is in fact 
never realized.' No man ever parted with a cher- 
ishcd ideal with a deliberate purpose of defying his 
conviction ; nor is it possible for any malevolent 
power so to aflcct him. Every phase of change that 
takes place in a man's faith tn supcrsensual things is 
brought about by natural causes — influences so 
operating upon the objects of his faith as to make 
them fall out of harmony with his mental integrity, 

' In ■ paper pnblUhed in the Caniimporary Hevuvi iat M«y. iSSj, 
•BlilM " The Rnponiibililiai of Unbelief." the kalhor give* a con- 
vetMtioa between three ntionelUu, end roftke* one of hii chwecien, 
alMi expraidiv ibe latenee iletirc he hai felt to "believe In Ihe 
bwalifsl dreema which coiuole other men." so onloMy: " Inttead 
of IctilnB myielf bclicire. t lorcctl myMlf to doubt and ciuniDe 
■U the mora ; 1 loreed oipelf tn (Cudji all the tulijocls whldi lecmed 
•a if the; mntt malic taf cenainl)' of evil onlj' itronger and vttongec. 
I tiutiticitTel]! haled uaeoce. bocaue Kiencc had detUoyed mj belief 
to jutice and mercy " (p. 4;). 

Writen who reaaoo Ihiu abool Ibe eflecl of diabeliet in apeciSc 
dopaa cthibil a total fEOarence of the law b]r which the huoian 
Bkl&d Bowea ooder the influence vA kaowledBe. Entertaloing tbe bw- 
lieft wbicb they Miafce tbeit cbancteti denr. tltej' cbom tbe« ebanden 
to talk aboat doi^ a* il it wetc a thing that coabl bo taken np and 
df«|iped at will ; a* if ii were iomclbing other than an opentioo o( 
Hm tcloA In it* initlncllre cfliiit lu lind inaral harmony. A* it a man 
ce«U(l«« mental aH«nl to the doctrine of oulation and yol eniM- 
Mia ■ paiolttl leeling that tbe Mcred account of creation wm the 
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la of hb mental mn*iciiona, petrena ill nature, ttntal in 
ilc&ani i.f the Almichly. TK- 
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and substituting for them something more in ac- 
cordance with this mental integrity. In this process 
solace accompanies the change. The ideab first 
lose the aura of sacredness before reverence for them 
fails. Whilst, then, apprehension of spiritual loss is 
one of the most profound causes of the reluctance 
of an individual to yield to the persuasions of knowl- 
edge, a law of mind nevertheless impels him to yield 
when the fact becomes so irresistible as to prove 
the ideal illusory. Nature, in thus affecting man's 
thought, operates by subtle persuasion. A study 
of its process assures us that, whatever a man's 
apprehension may be, his discovery of a new law 
of nature, or a new fact of physical science, can- 
not make him gloomy. He may be disappointed 
at its first suggestion; he may resist its progress; 
but once let it be appropriated by his mind, it 
will remain there, because it is rhythmical and not 
discordant. As it displaces an old ideal, it pro- 
duces a sense of mental exhilaration, and dread 
gives way to pleasure. Thenceforth mental dis- 
turbance ceases, so far as that specific displacement 
is concerned ; nor can the mind ever wish to ex- 
change the new truth for the old ideal, and return 
to ignorance which it has thoroughly overcome. 
The professional theologian, because of the theory 
of theology which makes it his bounden duty to 
stand by his sacred prepossessions and defend the 
faith once delivered to the saints, fancies that his 
consolations furnish a full support for his creed, but 
even with him the impulsions of knowledge con- 
stantly require new adjustments. The reconciliation 
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of his faith to knowledge he cannot rc;>ist, for, strug- 
gle as he may to retain so nnuch of hU old faith as 
has not been already specifically displaced, the 
movement of knowledge progressively impels his 
acquiescence and consent. The influences which 
make him pity the ignorance of his narrower fellows 
on the one hand, and the remaining sacred prepos- 
sessions which impel htm to condemn the progress of 
more advanced students on the other, only empha- 
size the inherently progressive character of secular 
knowledge, and the inherently statical character of 
his sacred prepossessions. 

7*hc solaces which Christianity afforded in the 
ages of faith, like those afforded by ancient religions, 
were conditioned upon ignorance. The ignorance 
upon which they rested has not been removed by 
any artificial or sudden process, but by natural and 
slowly moving influences. No set of men ever 
changed the indirect course of impersonal Nature 
by the substitution of direct processes. She has 
wrought her changes, not by authority or dictation, 
not by man's direct reasoning or dissuasions, not by 
efforts at coercion, but through the persistent force 
of law. There is nothing in these processes, lo far 
as they relate to the development of the human 
mind, that can be called sudden : the intellectual 
and moral advancement of mankind has not been 
through any cataclysms. Nature, in undermining 
the objects upon which the consolation of faith to 
the supcrsensual has rested, has proceeded by slowly 
substituting the definite for the vague, reaUuition 
for idealism, new adaptations for old inadaptaiions 
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harmony for inharmony, the fit for the unfit, with a 
complete concatenation in her progress. No matter 
what apprehension may fill the reverent mind as it 
sees its still cherished ideals leaving other minds, no 
matter how it may anticipate disaster to the world, 
the processes of crumbling and rebuilding go cease- 
lessly on. Those who cannot, by reason of their 
prepossessions, study this movement objectively, 
nevertheless come under its influence because of its 
moral power ; for the progress of knowledge in fur- 
thering intellectual harmony furthers moral har- 
mony concerning all that man in his present estate 
is capable of reaching. A full realization of the 
moral right and duty of each one for himself to seek 
truth through unfettered inquiry involves the recog- 
nition of a degree of freedom entirely inconsistent with 
the theory of theology ; progress requires something 
better than an ultimate reliance upon consolation 
derived from ideals held as sacred. Whilst the free 
search for truth cannot destroy the searcher's power 
of hoping, the world's search for knowledge cannot 
be satisfied with ideals. Such a search must set out 
with the acceptance of the fact that truth is inex- 
orable, and that consolations are only adjustments 
of the human mind — that truth itself cannot be 
contorted to comply with man's preferences or with 
his ideals. The highest degree of human happi- 
ness attainable under normal conditions, then, is 
compatible with the subordination of all ideals to 
such test as is afforded by knowledge. Such subor- 
dination accomplished, all human consolations will 
rest upon the harmony of the mind with what it 
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knows, and the best thought of mankind will be 
contributed by those who constantly measure the 
value o( their ideals by the test o( their knowledge 
— not by those who confuse their ideals with their 
knowledge or place them above it. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, science can only 
insist that faith in the supcrsensual shall constantly 
be open to the tests of reason, and that the theory 
of necessary truths beyond the reach of reason, can- 
not justify any body of men in commanding the 
acceptance of Ideals and demanding reverence for 
them. Science is twund to hold that a sense of 
consolation, experienced by those who reverently 
accept theology's declarations, is no warrant what> 
ever for the truth of those declarations; that the 
serenity with which the votaries of religion will face 
dangers, while it may attest their sincerity, alTords 
no evidence of the truth of the objects of their faith. 

Emerson says of Jeremy Taylor, whotn he calls 
the Cbiysostom of England : 

" His words are music io my car ; 
I see hu cowIM portrait dcai. 
And yet (or all his faith could see, 
I would not that good hishop be." 

A modem secular student may in the same man- 
ner contemplate the aspirations, the ideals, the 
sincerity, and gentleness of Emerson, as implied in 
his efforts to define the "Spiritual Laws "and the 
"Over-soul," — in a word, to reach truth beyond the 
human understanding, — without entertaining the 
least reverence (or the gentle philosopher's c 
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stons. This student may for a like reason admire 
highly the heroism, loyalty, self-sacri&ce, and »n- 
cerity, manifested by any zealous and religious 
nature, without in the least revering the creeds 
which call forth such devotion. It is because the 
secularist is relieved of the dominance of sacred 
ideals that he is enabled to regard all individual 
instances of church piety, faith, and sincerity just as 
Emerson regarded the qualities of Jeremy Taylor; 
since secularism rests upon the profound moral pria> 
ciple which underlies all genuine human thought, 
and which is essential to the preservation of moral 
and intellectual integrity — that reverence is obstruc- 
tive to knowledge, that consolation is no warrant for 
truth. Just to the degjree that the recognition of 
this principle becomes general, to that degree will 
man overcome his disposition to bow to sacred 
authority, and to that degree will he cease to hold 
consolation as a support for the verity of creed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SACRED AUTHORITV AS IMFLUE.VCED DV THE 
PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 



IN a former chapter I undertook to examine the 
issue between science and advanced or liberal 
thcolog}',' In view of what I have written in the 
intervening chapters, I shall return to this issue for 
the purpose of considering the theologic theory of a 
seat (or sacred authority, and of studying the course 
of the individual theological mind in its effort to 
apply this theory. In making my examination, I 
shall employ a statement of the issue made by Mr. 
Martincau, setting forth the province of theology as 
distinguished from that of science. Misstatement 
is made with more than usual theologic dclinitencss, 
and serves to illustrate the influence of his theory 
upon his own mental movement. 

No one can become acquainted with Mr. Martin- 
cau's writings without being impressed by his indi- 
viduallty, his earnestness, his dialectic skill, and his 
catholic spirit. He recognizes, as completely as any 
theologian can, how widely honest men may differ 
on the most important points of doctrine and creed. 
He apprcdatcf as completely as any thcotogian i 
■ Oi^ar VII. 
333 
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the extent to which differences of doctrine and 
creed may be due to the degrees of influence which 
are exerted upon different minds by modem knowl- 
edge; but he illustrates also by his own mental 
movement how a reverent student, though able to 
detect and expose the restraining influence of sacred 
ideals upon the understanding of others, may be un- 
conscious of the deterring influence of like ideals 
upon his own mind. No modem writer has more 
conclusively demonstrated the demoralizing effect of 
the demand of orthodoxy that the world should bow 
to authority which interferes with and represses 
knowledge; nor has any one more skilfully con- 
victed the reverent sense of ignorance and super- 
stition by exhibiting its behavior in honest but 
narrow theologians. Yet his own career illustrates 
how one may detect the illusory character of the 
reverent sense by observing its behavior in other 
minds, and still hold this same sense within himself 
as a divine illumination, affording him absolute 
certainty of all that lies beyond the reach of knowl- 
edge and of reason ; and how one may exhibit all 
gentleness in urging the persuasions of that knowl- 
edge by which his old illusions have become dis- 
pelled, while manifesting all sternness in demanding 
the whole world's obedience to some authority 
which supports the ideals not yet driven from his 
own mind. 

In undertaking to divide the province of science 
from that of religion, Mr. Martineau says : 

" The old book of Genesis . . . relates that it took 
six days to make the universe, and recounts what was 
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done on each ; how, first. Day and Night, (hen Heaven 
and Earth, then Land and Sea, were parted from each 
other ; how, between the creation of vegetable and ani- 
mal life the greater and lesser lights were set aloft ; how 
the water and the air were peopled before the solid 
ground, and man came last of all to rule the other tribes ^ 
and live upon the fruits of the field ; — in all this, it essays 
the language of Science, and is open to correction from 
every fresh reading of the order and method of the 
world. And so, when the modem book of Genesis wants 
years by the million for every day of that Creation- 
week ; when it deals with spaces in which ten thousand 
of those 'firmaments' would be lost; when it alters all 
the elements and transposes all the order, and distributes 
to be done forever what had been gathered up to be 
despatched at once ; ... in all this, it also speaks what 
Science bat a right to say, though it compels all the 
prophets to retract, and apostles to sit still and learn. 

" As religion has no voice about the order of phe* 
nomcno, conversely, the order of phenomena has nothing 
lo say about religion : they sit perfectly clear of each 
other : nor is any delusion more absolute than the notion 
that the one can ever contradict the other. Causality, 
with which alone religion in this relation has to do, is not 
amenable to the same faculties that take cognizance of 
method, — those by which we perceive, compare, arrange; 
it cannot be heard, smelt, or seen : no lens can fetch it 
into view ; no generalization reach further than its 
effects ; no classification grasp more than its outward 
cspressions. It is no object of sense ; or of inference 
from any combination of the data of sense : and a merely 
observing, sifting, discriminating mind, however keen its 
perceptions, however delicate its feeling of resemblance 
«Dd difference, could never cone across it. It nuy, — 
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nay must, — be thought : it may be named : but it is 
added oo by the intellect to the experiences of percep- 
tion ; not drawn by the intellect out of them. It is by 
an inner necessity of Reason that we refer all phenona- 
ena, single or grouped, disposed into this picture or 
into that, scattered in negligence or reduced by induc- 
tion, to an originating Power; and precisely at this 
point it is, where Science has already come to an end, 
that Religion begins and undertakes to speak of that 
which remains when the account of phenomena is 
closed." ' 

The issue thus stated may be more definitely set 
forth in these four propositions : First, that science 
does not and cannot pretend to explain the origin 
of things ; second, that it is necessary that the origin 
of things be thought of and explained ; third, that 
theology, or (as Mr, Martineau prefers to call it) 
religion, has derived from some sacred source the 
power to explain causation'; and fourth, that it is 

' Martineau, Essays, Rtvuws, and Addressts, vol. lif., pp. 191— 
igj. London, 1S91. 

* Mr. Maitineau might seem to imply, from his obvioas preferenoe 
for the word religion to the word theoli^y, that creed and doctrine 
are not iovolved in religion as they are in theology ; but this cannot 
be the case, since he elsewhere recc^nizes — what indeed cannot be 
denied — that all concordant belief involves a creed, and does not d». 
pense with theology. Indeed, he says Ihsl a proposal which would 
indicate otherwise " would simply be insane, that ' He that cometh to 
God most believe that He is'; and if twenty people come to God 
they must believe in agreeing that He is." (The New Affinities of 
Faith, p. 19. James Martineau, Boston, 1869.) The proposition in- 
volves even more than Mr. Martineau's stalemcnt of it would seem 
to many minds to imply, because he who comes to God must not only 
believe that He is, but must believe that he knows who He is ; thftt 
is, he most believe that he knows what God's attributes are ; aad 
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the duty of atl minds — which includes alt scientific 
minds — to accept with reverence the explanation 
which theology or religion offers. 

There are two irrelevant inferences involved in this 
bsue, to which I shall call direct attention here. al. 
though I consider them incidentally throughout the 
course of the argument. The first of these is that, be- 
cause science cannot directly deal with causation, it 
may not therefore test the thcologic or religious efforts 
at explanation, by examining the developed conse- 
quences of those efforts ; the second is that, inas- 
much as it is necessary for us to think of first and 
final causes, we must therefore conclude that theol- 
ogy or religion can correctly explain these causes, 
and that its explanation must be accepted as conclu- 
uve. This latter corollary is a necessity, since other- 
wise theology or religion could not pretend that it is 
the duty of man to give any assent or reverence to 
these explanations. 

As to a definite location or scat for the authority 



1 00 poMfhlc meam \tj whidi >un cmn deletrnlne 
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a tho^KCian majp irlUi to avoid tha nana of 
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by which religion or theology is assumed to ea 
plain with correctness the cause of all thix^ 
Mr. Martineau leaves us in g^at doubt ; bu 
the fault is not his — it inheres in his subject 
In the very constitution of all Protestant the 
ology or religion there is a degree of vaguenes 
concerning the terms and place of sacred authority 
of which this phase of theology or religion can 
not possibly divest itself. Just as the Protestan 
theologian approaches the necessity for predsio! 
in locating and defining, his efforts become marka 
with a spiritual haziness. He is impelled to treai 
authority ideally, as something which at one tin» 
requires mental persuasion for its efficacy and t 
another unquestioning mental submission. By osc2 
lating between these two opposites he indulges in: 
vain hope that he may establish a spiritual alliano 
between them upon which the assurance of hi 
faith may securely rest. Protestant theology' lost it 
power of location by becoming Protestant. Th 
loss was involved in the assertion of the right c 
private judgment to interpret. Mr. Martineau ha 
written elaborately upon this particular subject,* bu 
I have been unable to find that he anywhere locate 
the power of precise declaration in any one seat ; i 
his effort he wanders from the individual to the oi 
ganization, and from the organization back again t 
the individual. 

The importance of a clear delineation of the se2 
of authority whose declarations are to be final an 
unquestionable, cannot be over-stated. Ever\- ma 

* The Seat of Authority in Religion, London, zSgo. 
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F lias the right to a categorical answer to his question : 
I Whence comes the high prerogative of commanding 
I man to accept without questioning — to accept with 
I reverence conclusions which do not reach him 
I through the channels of his own mind? It does 
[not need much reflection to enable one to appre- 
I ciate that between the idea of authority located in 
1 the individual mind and the idea of it located apart 
I from the individual mind, there is all the difference 
|illl the world. 

If the ultimate power to determine the highest 
\ verities has its seat in an ecclesiastical body divinely 
I illuminated, then the Church is paramount, and the 
t. {ndividual \s but a subject and a servant. If on the 
■ other hand that ultimate power dwells within the 
I Individual, it is but a truism to say that his right to 
■Its exercise, $0 far as concerns himself, is paramount. 
I It is logically certain that authority cannot be exer- 
Icised in an ultimate manner both by an oi^anized 
['body and by the individual. It cannot be divided ; 
\ Bor can it be confounded with conference. If it has 
iita seat in the Church, it cannot be thought of as 
I consistent with individual freedom of will. By iiw 
['berent necessity it mutit require its devotees to walk 
I'Id path) appointed, to manifest their piety and their 
wfailh by their obedience to direction ; it must require 
c devotees to recognize the Church as the right- 
llul suppressor of individual thought, the rightful 
I dictator of conclusions, and to recognize themselves 
I'Otily as the reflection and the exprcwion of ( 
"lurch's will. If this theory of authority 
, there is do existing organization t 
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better prescriptive right to its exercise than has the 
Church of Rome.' 

It b in opposition to this that science holds the 
seat of authority to be in the individual and no- 
where else; that it holds authority to begin and 
end with the individual; that it holds that if a 
number of individuals choose to delegate the exer- 
cise of their individual authority to an organiza- 
tion, their delegation is but an agreement binding 
those who enter into it, and can have no force 
upon those who do not join in it ; that the right by 
which each sect refuses to be bound by the demands 
of another sect has its foundation in the right by 
which each individual may refuse to be bound by 
the declarations of sects or by the declarations of 
other individuals. 

The irrepressible issue therefore is between the 
theory held by Rome and that held by science. The 
Protestant theologians approach the issue with an 
effort to compromise it ; but it is one which utterly 
refuses compromise. The theory that heaven has 
conferred a power of final decision upon two distinct 
agencies which in the exercise of their power may 
and must conflict with each other, involves an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction. If it should ever be determined 
that ultimate authority has its proper seat in an organ- 

' I think we must recognize that what has sustained the unity of 
the Church of Rome is the logic with which it has set forth the unity 
of its authority. The force of this logic more than anything else 
holds it together to-day, and is continually drawing into the Church 
of Rome, Protestants who, in the growing diversity of creeds which 
they find about them in Protestantism, instinctively seek for authority 
which shall impart to them a sense of unity for faith. 
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ization, that determination must involve the end of 
individual intellectual freedom. If on the other hand 
It should ever come to be recognized that ultinute 
authority has its scat within the individual, that 
recognition will necessarily mark the end of all unity 
regarding the .lupcrseniiual subjects upon which au- 
thority acts, and the whole foundation of theology 
will thereby be removed. 

Let us now return to the question of the power 
of religion or theology to explain causation. The 
, denial of its power rests, first, upon the incohcrcncy 
of the Protestant theory as to a seat of authority, and, 
second, upon the actual consequences which have 
resulted in history from all thcologic efTort at defini- 
tion of causation. And here it is that science by its 
fruits and by its methods necessarily interferes with 
I theology's claim : for, although causation objectively 
' studied is altogether beyond the bounds of scientific 
inquiry, it does not follow that science has nothing 
to do with the efforts of those who seek to solve the 
problem by their own so-called spiritual illumination. 
Theology's efforts at explaining first causes produce 
I certain palpable consequences ; these consequences 
ore exhibited In historical development ; they are 
part of the sequences of phenomena ; they are on 
I this account entirely proper objects for scientific in- 
I vestigation ; and to say that, because science has 
nothing whatever to do directly with causation, it 
has therefore nothing to do with the theologians who 
I aname to interpret cauMtion, is to give expression 
[ to one of the commonest of the many irrelevant coo* 
I duBJons of theology. 
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There are three reasons which seem to me to 
preclude the possibility of maintainuig, even by uni- 
versal human agreement, a separate province within 
which theology or religion shall be enabled un- 
affected by science to pursue its efforts at delineating 
causation. 

The first is that the kind of thinking which science 
induces and requires, tends, irrespective of the wish 
of the thinker, to tone the mind against reverent 
submission to authority ; and that, conversely, there 
is a kind of thinking inherent in theology which, irre- 
spective of the individual wish of the theologian, 
prevents the normal exercise of his mental faculties 
and tends to make him contradict his own theory in 
every application of it. The second is that theology, 
so far as may be learned from the actual behavior of 
its representative sects, does not exhibit anything 
like unity of conclusion regarding causation, but, on 
the contrary, is replete with inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. The third reason, and the most im- 
portant, because it involves morals, is that the law of 
individual mental and moral integrity requires mental 
persuasion and rejects mental compulsion as the 
condition of its fullest and freest operation. Let us 
look at the force of these reasons. 

That science induces and encourages a kind of 
thinking different from that demanded by theology 
is plain enough from the character of its fruits. That 
its kind of thinking obtains in the mind without the 
direct wish or purpose of the subject upon which it 
operates, is evident by its manner of reaching and 
affecting minds which directly resist it. The wide 
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divergence of thought and of conclusion among the 
cio.'^ of theological thinkers calkd liberal, induced 
by the progress of scientific knowledge, obviously 
docs not lie within the line of theologic purpose, 
since disunity of conclusion touching theologic 
premises is the one thing that all theology and all 
religion aims most to discourage. Nothing is more 
hostile to unity of doctrine than an influence which 
stimulates spontaneity of mental action, for such 
spontaneity inevitably produces mental individuality 
and discourages mental submission. This influence 
of science upon the theological mind is exhibited in 
every instance in which a theologian moves from 
narrowness to liberality, for every such movement is 
conditioned upon a lessened sense of assurance con- 
cerning the authority of dogma. Science, by impelling 
the mind to inquire, moves it in a direction opposite 
to the submission demanded by theology. An influ- 
ence which exhibits itself in this manner cannot be 
thought of a.* concurrent with one which discourages 
individual thinking by dictating conclusions. 

Gut it is not alone by a study of these direct in- 
flucnces of science that the assumptions of theology 
arc questioned. There is a weakness in theology 
itself which warrants the contradiction of its claims 
to explain causation. The theologic theory that 
God demands devout reverence above all things 
from His devotees, requires us to conclude that His 
ways arc not subject to reasonable inquiry. By this 
theory God, who ta the origin of all things, gives 
these a-vcrent devotees exclusive possession of aO 
tnith concerning Him and His works; in otlie' 
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words, He has selected as His exclusive custodians 
of wisdom only men whose sense of reverence for- 
bids their pursuing a course of calm inquiry. The 
necessary corollary is that God is disposed to dis- 
courage that inquiry by which alone a knowledge of 
His laws is acquired, and thus to determine that 
ignorance of those laws is preferable to a knowledge 
of them, and that such ignorance affords the most 
complete title to theology for the determination of 
ultimate causation. To answer this as the theologian 
does, — by assuming that divine wisdom imparted 
through illumination is essentially different from any 
wisdom that can be derived from that inquiry which 
leads to knowledge — does not strengthen the posi- 
tion of theology. Such wisdom is indeed not only 
different from that which is associated with knowl- 
edge, but it conflicts with knowledge, and however 
the theologic theory of it may be supported by the 
Pauline authority, which makes ignorance and fool- 
ishness the conditions of other-world wisdom, the 
theory does not comport with the experience of 
mankind ; under a secular examination no theory 
can indeed be presented which more completely links 
ignorance with spiritual illumination, or knowledge 
with iniquity. It cannot be otherwise than that with 
the progress of non-reverent inquiry such a theory of 
wisdom must become more and more of a solecism. 
If indeed science were to concede to a sacred system 
of thought developing such wisdom, the power of ex- 
plaining causation, and the right of demanding ac- 
ceptance of its explanations, science might as well 
cease its efforts for the promotion of knowledge. 
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The second reason I have stated, why no agreement 
can ever enable science to accept with reverence the 
theologic or religious efforts as to the explanation o( 
first causes, is that theology or religion, so far as may 
be judged by the behavior of its representative sects 
and individual devotees, exhibits nothing like unity 
of conclusion. No one who has the least acquaint- 
ance with the history of modern thought can deny 
that the theologic theory has been weakened by the 
influence of knowledge. The manifest errors in the- 
ology's interpretations of so much of causation as 
science is able to test, have affected ui]favorably the 
general estimate of the quality of the "divine wis- 
dom " which inspired them. 

Mr. Martincau recognizes, in his own statement 
of the issue, that when science declares that there 
were millions of years for c\'ery day of the Creation- 
week ; that when science deuU with spaces in which 
ten thousand of thoic "firmaments" set forth in 
Genesis would be lost ; that when it alters all 
the elements, and transposes all the order, and dis- 
tributes to be done forever what had been gath> 
ered up to be despatched at once ; it has a right to 
speak, though it compels all the prophets to retract 
■nd the apostles to sit sUU and learn. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the account of the bfr 
ginning set forth in Genesis contains the must specific 
uid explicit utterances of what theology comni 
to be accepted as holy ; that for nearly i 
hundred yean all doubt of any of thr 
statement* was condcmncil by orth< 
everywhere, and aisodatcd in tlu 
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idea of utter intellectual and moral degradation; 
that the questionings of modern science which Mr. 
Martineau adopts were wholly forbidden. We must 
recollect further that the account of Genesis involves 
many points which throughout Christendom are held 
as the essentials of orthodox belief to-day ; that the 
idea of the perfection of man at the beginning, of 
his fall through the sin of inquiry, and of the scheme 
of his salvation through faith, is by no means yet 
abandoned by orthodox theologians. Whilst Mr, 
Martineau may not and doubtless does not accept 
many of these phases of theologic determination, he 
must recognize that in denying them he is but exer- 
cising freedom of individual thought concerning the 
contents of what he still in a general way holds as 
sacred writ, and that, notwithstanding his rejection 
of them, they are no less parts of the authoritative 
writings of Christendom. 

For nearly nineteen hundred years Christian the- 
ology has had almost exclusive custody in Christen- 
dom of the doctrine of causation. If we would 
determine the character of its stewardship, we must 
study the manner in which it has dealt with this 
problem. It still declares a self-created personal 
Almighty who ** in the beginning *' originated heaven 
and earth. Although scientific exploration has 
pressed first causes farther back into vagueness, it 
has not thereby lessened theology's resolve to con- 
tinue to account for a beginning by authoritative 
declaration. To the degree that science has been 
enabled to test the efforts of theology, to that degree, 
as Mr. Martineau intimates, the prophets have been 
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compelled to retract and the apostles to sit still and 
learn. ' 

It is not alone with the substitution by science of 
a secular for a sacred account that we have to deal, 
but with the more important fact that theology in 
its interpretations of the First Cause exhibits almost 
innumerable differences and contradictions. Each of 
its sects differs from all the others in most important 
pomts of definition, these differences ranging from 
the most precise to the most vague. Hence science 
naturally asks: For what particular delineation of 
causation can thcolog>-, as a system of thought, 
demand acceptance ? The confusion of her fruits is 
limited only by the number of her sects ; and when 
she claims that science should submit to her gen- 
cral assumption of spiritual illumination for defining 
causation, nothing can be more reasonable than that 
science should request her first to make her delinea- 
tion definite. If she cannot do this, she presents 
no real delineation ; for the sum of all thcologic 
efforts when the differences and the contradictions 
involved have been eliminated, leaves only the idea 
of a Power, greater tlian ourselves, that is iii> 
scni table. 

The whole theory of theology is contradicted by 
its practice. Its attitude would be well dcseribcd 
if a theologian were to say to a disciple of Kiencc : 
" We have yielded to you wherein yuu have con- 
victed ut of our error in our attempt through J 
spiritual illumination to define the cause of 
but you admit that you have reach' 
your power to touch this caiue 
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becomes your duty not only to forget our past mis- 
delineations, but for the future to recognize the limit' 
lessness of our power, to accept our definitions or 
some of them, and to reverence such as you 
accept." 

But by far the most important reason for the re- 
fusal by science to recognize the assumptions of 
theology rests upon the principle of individual men- 
tal and moral integrity — a principle which underlies 
all honest human thought and which conditions the 
progress of knowledge. This principle forbids men- 
tal suppression, from whatever source ; it encour^es 
inquiry. No more striking application of it can be 
found than Mr. Martineau's own refusal to act upon 
all that the theologic theory involves. He, no more 
than any other honest man, will submit to conclu> 
sions dictated by authority, which do not accord 
with his own moral and intellectual sense ; he, as 
much as any, will insist upon cherishing that free- 
dom by which he is enabled to gain knowledge, and 
to employ the fruits of knowledge in resisting the 
theologic assumptions of Rome, of China, of Persia, 
or of India. He has that within himself which for- 
bids his reverence for declarations from these sources. 
In exercising his integrity, he illustrates the fallacy 
of the whole theologic theory touching its assump- 
tions to command and to delineate the noumena ; 
he denies to it a power, derived elsewhere than 
from reason, for interpreting first causes ; and he 
thereby illustrates the fallacy by which he himself 
sets up a sacred power. For, if Mr. Martineau 
refuses to bow to the assumptions of Rome be- 
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cause his sense o( truth will not permit him, by 
what possible rea>ton can he command another to 
accept his theory o( illumination and to bow to it ? 
Upon what moral principle can it be the duty of 
any one, having derived conclusions by honest in- 
quiry through the normal processes of his mind, to 
submit to contrary conclusions declared by some 
assumed authority which demands of him the pro- 
fession of a creed? If no such duty exbts, may not 
one hold that intuitions lead toward truth only when 
he who has them ceases to demand reverence from 
others for them, and ceases to reverence them him- 
self ; when he stands ready to subject them to the 
judgment, the intellect, and the moral sense of man- 
kind — in a word, to the test of modern thought and 
modern inquiry ? 

The whole path over which the liberal theologians 
have travelled from their earliest sophistications 
of childhood, is strewn with products of their 
spErituitI illuminations which they have themselves 
discarded. In instance after instance, as new 
knowledge resulting from secular inquiry has ap. 
pealed to them, they have been required to reject 
this or that specific utterance of the old authority. 
In ever}- case the appeal made has been to individual 
mental and moral integrity. When, then, they shall 
have come to realize in their own experience, the 
underlying reason for the experiences of other*, they 
will have to conclude that there is a universal prin- 
ciple which requires that no dictation, whether ex- 
pressed through an ihdividual or through acust*' 
of creed, whether assumed to be derived i 
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lation or directly from a sacred intuition, can have in 
morals any binding force. The dilemma of all theo- 
logians is that, although their own advance has been 
through the impressions of secular knowledge, over- 
coming in separate instances their sense of rever- 
ence and dread of what they call spiritual loss, 
their remaining reverence nevertheless impels them 
to resist the further progress of this knowledge. 
Science naturally asks whether the individual in- 
tegrity, which requires the minds of theologians to 
move from ideal to fact, is virtuous only in them, 
and becomes vicious when exercised by another. 
The only logical answer is a denial that there is any 
moral foundation for sacred authority. If there 
were indeed a body really illuminated from heaven 
with the power of determining absolute truth, it might 
command science to accept its definitions as con- 
clusive ; but such a body would have to give a clear 
account of its sole right, not merely by claiming such 
right, but by so exercising it that its reaches beyond 
knowledge should at least not conflict with the pal- 
pable fruits of knowledge, and that its methods 
should not be essentially hostile to the progress of 
knowledge. The utterances of any body which can- 
not thus prove its claims are merely dogmatic as- 
sumptions. If, in facing the problems which lie 
outside of the domain of human knowledge, the 
mind recognizes that the infinite is really beyond 
the finite, that the inefifable is really unutterable and 
that the unconditioned is above the conditioned, then 
it must be admitted that that law which justifies the 
individual theologian in refusing to accept any inter- 
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prctation of the infinite, the ineffable, and the un- 
conditioned with which his intelligence docs not 
accord, is the expression of a universal principle of 
individual mental freedom regarding the super- 
sensual, and any violation of this law involves a viola- 
tion of moral right. The unrestricted operation of this 
law of mental individuality involves the exercise of 
self-restraint by each individual as a condition of his 
own individual freedom to think and to conclude. 
Here, then, is a law which persistently, although 
gradually, moves the human mind from a sense of 
sacrcdncss with reference to all that is ultramcntal, 
tending to reduce all reverent faith in the super- 
sensual to the quality of opinion, thus reaching at last 
the very root of reverence.' When, under this law, 
Mr. Martincau refuses to reverence the Baal set up by 
any alien authority, he should recognize that his right 
of non-revcrcncc rests upon a principle which forbids 

' I know ol ni> tutement whkh. wpUBiml Irom iu context, tnote 
dMtl> ul* fiiith the monl light to non-retcrencc. »nil implic* moia 
cImH]' the inurlerance of rercrence viih cleu ibought. tb*a th< foU 
toring (nim Ui« ptn of Dr. Arnold : 

"To tu ftDTona with winl of rtmencc, boctBU ht pafi no 
Wtp«cl to whftt >r« vvMau, ii either irrelevant, or ii a mere con- 
farion. The tect, »o far •« it It tnu, b no rejimtcli. but an liunor ; 
btMBM to rc«<r«n» all <g*t%on% aa<] all thin^t ii abwluldy irroni; ; 
tntraK* *licnm to IbU which doei no( dcMire it, U no Tlrtne ; 
MX •*•« an amiable traaltoeu, bat a plain Ii^lly and lin. But if U 
be Boant thai ha ii wanting In pn^r rcrcrcDce, itot ftapeedni 
b really to be rofvcted, thai I* aaniRiini; (he whnle i«r«(tmi al 
hcciuae what wa call diiine, he call' 'v. '■'■''■ —^ - 
«« are In the ric'"f ** ■" haend In I 
potiag Uoi b> bo l> ibe tiKht. bo : 
the (rmMd and imttoj li."— Amolii- 
LiMiioit, i>4]. pt^ >io, itJ. 
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him, in turn, to require the disciples of science to 
entertain reverence for what seems to them a Baal 
set up by him and his school. 

Involved in the question of a sacred authority 
there are two dogmas. One is that of divine neces- 
sity, or determinism, as it has more lately been 
called ; the other is that of free-will. No matter how 
liberal a man may consider himself to be, so long as 
he continues to entertain a reverence for any part of 
that which he cannot know, he must encounter these 
paradoxes. They confront him in every effort he 
makes to justify his claim for authority, or to delineate 
causation, or to study his relation to his divinity by 
seeking to fix the attributes of that divinity. The 
fathers of the Church, from Justin the Martyr to St. 
Augustine, gave prominence to the doctrine of free- 
will. With Augustine began the prominence of the 
dogma of predestination founded on the doctrine of 
necessity ; this dominated the Church for more than 
two centuries, and threw a gloom over it which at 
length became wellnigh insupportable. It was on 
this account that during the pontificate of Gregory 
in the sixth century the doctrine of purgatory (the 
germs of which may have existed from the time 
of Origen) was incorporated into the faith of the 
Church as a means of modifying the rigors of 
the doctrine of necessity. After the Reformation, 
mainly through the influence of Calvin, this doctrine 
again gained unusual prominence and divided the 
churches of Protestantism, imparting gloom where- 
ever it prevailed. It is the effort of modern theology 
to modify these two dogmas so as to make them 
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acceptable to human reason; but, as they are irre' 
concilable, the effort involves a solecism. Whatever 
support they have must depend upon theologtc 
authority. 

In order that we may better estimate the quality 
of the authority which is assumed to support them, 
let us look at the manner in which they have become 
gradually modified, and the character of the influ- 
ences which produced this modification. As I have 
just said, before the Reformation and for a time 
after it, the conflict between the dogmas served to 
intensify theologic feeling. Believers in the dogma 
of free-will had recourse to their reason in attacking 
the dogma of necessity. They charged that a God 
who selected a man before his birth for everlasting 
favor or condemnation was merely the embodiment 
of fate, and, further, that a God who could select for 
condemnation a human being whom He brought 
into existence, having determined his condemnation 
before his existence began, and who could pass him 
through a miserable earthly life under this condem* 
nation in order to land him in eternal torture, could 
not be other than the embodiment of a cruel fate — 
that such a God could not by any possibilit)' embody 
justice, as justice is understood by man. Thus the 
disciples of free-will found the dogma of necessity 
absolutely revolting to their reason ; they could not 
accept it as consistent with their ideas of benefit 
cence. On the other hand, the disciples of the doc. 
trine of necessity reasoned against the dogma of 
free-will with the most rigorous logic, from 
premises of God's omnipotence. They du 
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no instance could be found in which any human 
being ever acted with entire independence or through 
motives originating in himself — that is, motives be- 
hind which there was not an impelling cause ; and 
that, if one such could by any miracle be found, he 
would illustrate the absurdity of an Omnipotent God 
who could create man and yet endow him with entire 
independence of his Creator. Although each of the 
contestants attacked the paradox of the other with 
reason, neither had the slightest intention of permit- 
ting reason to touch his own paradox, resting it 
wholly on authority and sustaining it with intense 
feeling ; accordingly, where reason was impotent, he 
who held with intense devotion to the dogma of 
necessity pointed the finger of scorn at the disciple 
of free-will, and the disciple of free-will treated in 
the same manner the polemic of determinism. 

In our day we witness little of the rancor with 
which these specific paradoxes were formerly attacked 
and defended. Both have fallen into neglect ; but 
they have not disappeared, nor can they disappear 
so long as theology or religion lasts. Some theory 
of necessity on the one hand, some theory of free* 
will on the other, is involved in every effort the theo- 
logian makes to form an idea of a personal and an 
emotional God, or to erect a seat of authority. Both 
theories are involved in every effort to conceive of the 
divine attributes of Omnipotence and Omniscience, 
and to harmonize these attributes with Justice and 
Mercy. The moderation we now observe must not be 
inferred as a result of the victory of one or the other 
disputant ; neither can be said to have forced the other 
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into acquiescence. The change is due altogether to 
the silent influence of secular inquiry, the force of 
acquired knowledge entering the mind quietly and 
in an impersonal way, and inducing conclusions in- 
consistent with dogma. 

Now, realizing how theologic dogma is affected by 
such influences, let us turn again to the claim of Mr. 
Martincau touching causation. " It is by an inner 
necessity of reason," he says, " that we refer alt 
phenomena to an originating power ; and precisely 
at this point it is, where science has already come to 
an end, that religion begins and undertakes to speak 
of that which remains when the account of phe< 
nomcna is closed." Gut religion speaks to minds 
no longer filled with the degree of reverence which 
forbids all inquiry ; it speaks to minds which have 
bccQ in one degree or another disciplined to resist 
the dictates of authority and to investigate; to minds 
which have been individualized by the forces of 
modem surroundings. And how does it speak ? Its 
voice is united in but two things : in uttering its 
claim to the exclusive right to interpret, and in de- 
manding re%'erent submission to its utterances. 
Meanwhile, with a thousand conflicting voices it 
declares its delineations of causation and of all the 
antinomies and paradoxes of the supersensual. In 
view of these palpable facts, how can it be said that 
science has nothing to do with the province which 
theology or religion claims for its own ? 

Upon the scientific scholar moit influenced by the 
fruits of acquired knowledge, there rests a duty froiD 
which he cannot escape, xf rcststmg all the ai 
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tions of theology or religion by which authority is 
asserted over his mind, — all assumptions to define 
causation, to rectify the theologic paradoxes, to com- 
mand the reason to forego its office and the mind to 
bow in reverence. As he looks over the accomplish- 
ments of science and observes the inevitable decline 
of sacred authority induced by the influence of pro- 
gressive knowledge, the conclusion becomes irre- 
sistible that the custody of the moral and mental 
integrity of mankind belongs to science and not to 
theology, and that, however theology may resist 
this transfer of custody, its power to resist is less- 
ening with every new fact, with every new discovery 
of natural law induced through inquiry. 

The relation which theology and science respec- 
tively hold toward causation and the paradoxes is in 
some respects like that which they hold toward the 
question of continuance of life after death. Theology 
posits as absolute certainty — and therefore beyond 
necessity of proof — what is usually called the im- 
mortality of the soul, and enjoins upon man as a 
duty to entertain his reverent belief in such immor- 
tality. So much, indeed, does it hold this to be a 
duty, that it measures man's moral character by his 
capacity or incapacity to develop within him the 
commanded faith. 

Mr. Mill, in his essay on immortality, says : 

"The belief, however, in human immortality, in the 
minds of mankind generally, is probably not grounded on 
any scientific arguments either physical or metaphysical, 
but on foundations with most minds much stronger, 
namely, on the one hand the disagreeableness of giving 
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up existence (to those at least to whom it has hitherto 
been pleasant) and on the other the general tradi- 
tions of mankind. The natural tendency of belief to 
follow these two inducements, our own wishes, and the 
general assent of other people, has been in this instance 
reinforced by the utmost exertion of the power of pub- , 
lie and private teaching ; rulers and instructors having 
at all times, with the view of giving greater effect to their 
mandates, whether from selfish or from public motives, 
encouraged to the utmost of their power the belief that 
there is a life after death, in which pleasures and suffer- 
ings far greater than on earth, depend on our doing or 
leaving undone while alive, what we are commanded to do 
in the name of the unseen powers. As causes of belief 
these various circumstances are most powerful ; as 
rational grounds of it. they carry no weight at all." ' 

It cannot be denied that a belief in some sort of 
continuance after the death of the mortal person, 
although not universal, is very common ; the prev- 
alence of such a belief, however, so far from warrant- 
ing the theological assumption, warrants a complete 
denial of it. An examination of the efforts of theology 
to apply its theory discovers the solecism of its claim, 
in the variety of its almost innumerable delineations 
of immortality, which range in character from the 
most precise and definite to the most utterly vague. 
May not science, therefore, infer the absence of har- 
mony regarding things generally concerning which 
theology declares its delineations to be most absolute, 
and certain, and deserving of reverence ? The old the- 

' Thru Bisays an Religion, John Stuait Milt, pp, 303, 304. ^ew 
Ygrk, 1S84. 
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ologians who had the Christian faith in keeping sought 
to meet any resistance to its sweeping claim by attrib- 
uting such resistance to the wickedness of man, result- 
ing from his fall through Adam's inquiry, and by 
insisting that a refusal to acknowledge the authority 
of the Church was proof of the persistent perversity 
of the human will under the instigation of Satan. 
Modern knowledge has brought a better perception of 
moral law, and this, with the disposition to test theory 
by practice, has impelled the individual theologians 
themselves in one degree or another to moderate 
their condemnation. Science, so far as it concerns 
itself with the question of a continued existence after 
mortal life, does not in the least discourage the hold- 
ing of opinion ; all it challenges is theology's assump- 
tion to define the particular conditions which follow 
mortal life and to command reverent acquiescence 
in its definitions, and this challenge involves the well- 
being of mankind and the moral conduct of society. 
In holding that nothing within the field of the 
supersensual is susceptible of definite delineation by 
any power in the world, it holds that no moral duty 
can be imposed upon man to accept as conclusive 
any of the contradictory efforts of theology to de- 
lineate immortality. Upon this principle science 
stands, pointing to the influence of its fruits in ex- 
planation of the movement of the mass of mankind 
toward differentiation of opinion regarding what 
may not be known concerning continuance of life 
after death, and consequently toward a moderation 
of their sense of reverence for any of the commands 
of theology or religion. 



CHAPTER XIV, 



CONCLUSION. 



THE progress of the human mind in its relation 
to faith in the supersensual may be divided 
into two great periods, the first of which marks the 
general evolution, and the second the general dis- 
solution, of sacred creed. The earliest glimpses we 
have of man upon the earth exhibit him overcome 
by a sense of awe concerning all that vast domain of 
Nature of which he was ignorant. From this begin- 
ning there were developed first fctichism and then 
ecclcsiasticism, the latter embracing all the numer- 
ous theologies in which ideal attributes of divinity 
were delineated in almost infinite variety. This 
variety led to conflict, and out of conflict arose the 
opportunity for that secular inquiry which marks 
the beginning of the general dissolution of theology. 
The earlier stages of the period of evolution exhibit 
an immense preponderance of the Ideal. The present 
stage — the threshold of the period of dissolution— ex- 
hibits an unmistakable tendency towards the prepon- 
derance of the Real. The two periods together oiav 
therefore be said to mark a transition from Idealir 
Realism. One of the silent and potent inllii« 
ducing this transition has been the or 
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by which Nature impels man to draw inferences from 
his environment, and another the operation of the 
law by which Nature imparts individuality to human 
faculty. In the first of these is found the cause of 
inquiry into natural law ; in the second the cause of 
mental autonomy and spontaneity; from the two 
operating together has resulted all the knowledge that 
man has acquired. Inquiry, stimulated by surround- 
ings, characterized by spontaneous mental action, has 
progressed under the influence of its products, each 
generation having furnished a store of knowledge for 
its successors. Incidentally have resulted mental 
discipline and a disposition to discriminate between 
the Ideal and the Real, involving a gradual diminu- 
tion of reverence for extraneous authority. Hence 
we may conclude that that degree of relative truth 
which the human mind is capable of reaching and 
holding, depends upon objective examination, test 
of theory, challenge of authority, and autonomic 
mental action ; and that there is thus implied in the 
movement an antagonism between authority and 
persuasion, between theology and secularism. 

There are doubtless many who, while recogfnizing 
the general tendency of this movement, will be 
reluctant to admit that it involves the ultimate dis- 
sipation of all worshipful feeling, or that such dissipa- 
tion is necessary for the highest degree of human 
knowledge. But I would ask any one who has made 
a strictly objective study of the movement, to point 
out a goal at which the progressive force of 
surroundings shall cease to exert that influence by 
which the mind of man is impelled to examine, to 
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challenge authority, and to bring ideals under the 
test of reason, and where ideals once overthrown may 
regain their former supremacy. 

Some facts arc so established by experience and 
observation that when attention is directly called to 
them they compel acknowledgment. Mankind, at 
its present stage of development, exhibits all degrees 
of credulity regarding objects of faith. We need not 
go be>'ond Christendom to find numbers of men who, 
although the>- have grown so liberal as to smile at the 
narrow beliefs tlic^' once entertained, and to wonder at 
the horror they once felt for the least challenge of those 
beliefs, can still revere a lesser formula belonging to 
the same category, and entertain a like horror for 
any challenge of it. For example, there are Chris- 
tians whose acquired knowledge has impelled them to 
abandon the doctrine of predestination, and has 
caused them to wonder that they ever held it, but who 
nevertheless cling to the doctrine of the Trinity as 
one of their most sacred prepossessions. There are 
men who can regard the whole thcologic theory- as 
in conflict with knowledge and reason, and who 
realixe that they can conceive of no rational attri- 
butes for a worshipful divinity, who yet entertain 
reverence for that which they themselves set forth 
as the unknowable, and associate all duty with that 
reverence. 

Although the existence of mch varieties ii gener- 
ally acknowledgrd, tt-- '—■;•■'' - "ri:..ij,)n I hie 
from it in not. Thf 
reveiencc, because 1: 
prevalent, even Ihou^li i'" 
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disappear, cannot fully appreciate the uncompromis- 
ing quality of the silent influences at work. Let them 
first contrast the beginning of the movement toward 
dissolution with its present stage, and then study the 
conditions of its intervening progress. Let them 
note how mankind was once possessed of unlimited 
credulity ; let them consider how many earnest and 
honest inquirers among their own contemporaries 
are dispossessed of this feeling ; then, turning again 
to history, let them observe the very slight mental 
movement characterizing the first inferences which 
man was impelled to draw from his surroundings — 
how this first inquiry involved an unperceived tres- 
pass upon that authority which commanded that 
man should not eat of the forbidden fruit of the 
tree of knowledge — and how each inquiry has stimu- 
lated further inquiry. Let them leave the histori- 
cal retrospect and measure the qualities of science 
by its fruits, and those of theology by its fruits; let 
them examine the difference between that order of 
thought in which sacred authority is held supreme, 
and that in which persuasion is held supreme ; let 
them observe how characteristic it is of sacred au- 
thority to repress individual thinking, and how char- 
acteristic of science it is to encourage such thinking. 
Such an examination will reveal to them an issue 
between two antithetical modes of thought, in which 
compromise or truce is impossible — an issue be- 
tween reverence and non-reverence, between author- 
ity and freedom, between knowledge of natural law 
and ignorance of it, between realism and idealism ; 
it will reveal a contest which has arisen from natural 
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necessity, by which man has been impelled to in< 
quire. — a contest by which he is impelled progres- 
sively to inquire, as the only means of lessening his 
ignorance of natural law. This contest involves the 
constant challenge of sacrud idealism and sacred 
authority, and nothing in it warrants the belief that 
it will cease as long as any sacred authority or any 
reverence for ideals remains. 

Two of the most salient characteristics o( sacred 
idealism arc personality and subject! vencss. These 
qualities are manifested much in the same manner 
with the Indian as with the Persian devotee, and 
with the Christian as with the Indian. Rational con- 
sistency plays no part ill any sacred idealism. To 
every idealist, divine wisdom, justice, and love seem 
exhibited not as wisdom, justice, and love arc under- 
stood or learned from human experience, but as ex- 
pressing undiscriminated emotions: to his feeling 
they become perfect by being thus undiscriminated. 
Nothing gives him a higher sense of assurance of 
the personality of divinity than what he takes to be 
the divine commendation to him of his own delinea- 
tion of divine attributes, and the divine condemnation 
of every delineation of attributes that conflicts witb 
his. Sacred idealism, then, begins by impressing 
upon the individual an intensely personal and sub- 
jective feeling; thenceforth, all the inconststcncics 
of the idealist's ideals assume to him the aspect 
of spiritual harmonies. In his Interpretation of 
the Impersonal manifestations of Nature, he iD> 
voices l)U reason to confinn his preconceptions of 
dfvUie bencSoom ■■ mMilfested in that class of phe- 
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nomena which reason pronounces beneficent, but 
utterly ignores the office of this same reason touch- 
ing that class which reason pronounces non-bene- 
ficent. If he be a Christian, in his effort to 
support an ideal Christianity he will ignore every 
untoward fact of history concerning the actual 
historical course of Christianity. The animosities 
engendered by Christian idealism do not furnish 
to him the least import of the evil effects of 
animosity. He will repudiate all suggestion that 
knowledge in its progress has ever encountered an 
obstacle in his reverence ; indeed, in his unbounded 
confidence, he will attribute every step of knowledge 
directly to the effect of the reverence which he feels 
for his particular ideals. If, on the other hand, he be 
a Mahometan, he will with the same impulse repudiate 
the Christian ideals as being replete with delusions 
leading to everlasting perdition, and hold his Ma^ 
hometan faith to be the only support of all that 
makes life tolerable or dignifies death. 

When he comes to deal with his personal 
relation to mankind, he manifests the same vagaries. 
His sense of reverence for his creed impels him, as a 
first duty, to seek to exercise a kind of police power 
in bringing all with whom he comes in contact within 
the bounds of his particular worship. The very 
humility which moves him to bow to sacred authority 
blinds him to the aggressive character of the 
conduct which that authority requires of him as its 
agent. Although a Protestant, studying the Inquisi- 
tion, can perceive the union of aggressiveness with 
reverence for authority in the spirit with which the 
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devotees tortured the dissentients, and although a 
modern liberal theologian may detect the alliance of 
aggression with humility in the behavior of his 
Puritan ancestor who, fleeing from oppression for 
his creed's sake, employed the same oppression 
against weaker holders of other creeds; yet neither 
Protestant nor liberal theologian can perceive any- 
thing but modesty in the behavior which hb own 
reverence requires of him ; neither can infer that his 
exertions to bring others within his faith involves 
any invasion of their right to think for themseU-cs. 
The conscious excellence of hts intent conceals from 
him the association of aggression with his reverence. 
There can be no doubt of his purpose to do his victim 
good; but the whole basis of religious persecution 
fests on the assumption by the persecutor, that his 
good intention justifies any effort he may 
make to bring others under the particular 
feeling of divine illumination which he believes 
be pouestes. The lighter manifestations of 
this union of aggression with humility u they are 
exhibited in the conduct of the more liberal theolo- 
gian, ore apt tu be unpcrccived by the casual 
observer ; but when we consider the quality of 
reverence, and note its specific behavior in any 
mind, we must realiie that reverent submission to 
authority always involves, whether consciously or un- 
consciously to the subject, a disposition to exert 
upon others the demands which characterize all 
ucrcd authority. 

A coincident characteristic of sacred 
is personal irritability. No one r* 
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ence for an ideal without resenting every personal 
expression of reason which tends directly to question 
the supremacy of that ideal. A liberal theologian may 
join a secular student in the study of alien objects 
of reverence, with equanimity and philosophy. He 
may feel impelled by the highest moral purpose to 
expose the incongruity of such objects, to condemn 
the ignorance and superstition which reverence sup- 
ports, the blinding influence which it exerts upon the 
minds of its victims; he may join in declaring 
that the honest profession of spiritual illumination 
made by these victims serves only to secure their 
delusions from the influence of reason. So far as the 
liberal theologian makes his study thus objective, 
his judgment plays an important part ; but the mo- 
ment reason comes to be employed by others touching 
his own sacred prepossessions, irritation instinctively 
arises in his mind to suppress his judgment; he 
denounces objective examination as impious; he 
proclaims what he calls his spiritual illumination 
as a vehicle of divine wisdom, which absolutely 
determines the truth of his ideals; he holds his 
sacred ideals to be as far above that reason and 
knowledge which he employs against alien ideals 
as he holds alien ideals to be below such rea- 
son and knowledge. Here is a personality which 
no verbal argument can reach. The irritation and 
tenacity exhibited by a Mahometan, a Christian, and 
a Hindoo, may differ in degree, but never in kind. 
Each alike holds as impious and profane any unrev- 
erent approach to his ideals. There is no instance 
in which reason brought to bear directly against an 
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object of reverence does not address itself to the 
reverent mind as the result of mental and moral 
hardihood ; there is no instance in which even in- 
difference to sacred prepossessions does not seem to 
him who has those prepossessions as incompatible 
with innocence.* 

Now let us look again at some of the aspects of 
moral incongruity which are involved in the personal 
line of argument employed by the Christian theolo- 
gian as the highest justification for his faith. One may 

* In the Parliament of religions which sat in Chicago in September, 
1893, among all the representatives there was not one who manifested 
a disposition to yield any part of his sacred ideals ; indeed, discussion 
was deliberately excluded from the programme of the Parliament, and 
such tests of faith were thereby avoided as far as possible. Each 
representative doubtless felt that he had in his possession the highest 
quality of sacred ideals, and that he might possibly bring the others 
to accept them. The representation was larger than was expected, 
and the variety of ideals presented was considerable. The Romanist 
representative exchanged greetings wiih the Protestant, and Roman 
and Protestant representatives with the disciple of Mahomet, the 
pagan Hindoo, and the atheist of Huddlia. But the representative of 
the Church of Rome manifested no disposition to compromise the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, nor did the devotee of Huddha or of Mahomet 
exhibit the least inclination to exchange his faith for the dogmas of 
Christianity. The orthodox Christian came away holding in the same 
reverence as before the Books which taught that " Though we or an 
angel from heaven preach any other g<)spel to you than we have 
preached, let him be cursed " ; nor did the Mahometan relinquish his 
faith in the words of the Koran which taught him that ** Whoever 
followeth any other religion than Islam shall not l>e accepted in the 
last days, and in the last days he shall be of those that perish.** If 
any effect can be said to liave l>een produceil by the Parliament, it was 
one unintended by its projectors, the bringing of a variety of con- 
flicting ideals— each assumed to be spiritual illu minalinn— toinewiuU 
nearer to the bar of knowledge. 
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weekly hear from the modem pulpit the proposition 
that, inasmuch as no higher duty can be conceived 
than that by which the Christian clings to the faith 
which he feels to be the sole expression of divine 
truth, he must therefore try by all means in his 
power to bring others to reverence his ideals. 
The difficulty of this proposition is patent when 
we study the manner in which each idealist him- 
self seeks to apply it. The Christian feels that, 
Christianity being the only true faith, he could not 
honestly conform his conduct to Mahometan ideals; 
the Mahometan feels that, Islam being the only true 
faith, he could not honestly make Christianity his 
guide of life. It is because the reverence which 
each entertains for his own particular ideals makes 
them seem true to his mind, that he determines 
they are absolutely and objectively true. This 
assumption from personal feeling entirely excludes 
reason and marks every instance of the theologian's 
purpose to set a value on his own individual sincerity 
which he utterly denies to the sincerity of others, if 
the sincerity of others applies to a different set of 
ideals. In every instance he implies that his sincerity 
guards divine illumination, and that the sincerity of 
all who worship other gods or submit to other creeds 
is but a support of superstition. When we examine 
the characteristics of sincerity and reverence objec- 
tively, and find the Mahometan seeking to appropri- 
ate absolute truth, precisely as the Christian does, we 
perceive that, if sincerity did indeed certify objective 
truth, it must certify conflict as truth. Reverence 
operates in the same manner upon the individual as 
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it doc3 upon all theology, and upon alt theology as it 
docs upon the individual ; it is the characteristic alike 
of sacred idealism and of sacred authority ; its influ- 
ence is thus universal, and it conflicts with the univer- 
sal principle of individual mental and moral integrity. 
Fidelity to ones convictions, so far as concerns one's 
self, is so universal a duty that it applies with equal 
force to the humblest and to the highest mind, to the 
most reverent and to the most secular; hence, when 
one resolves that, in order to be true to his convic- 
tions, he must seek by any exercise of authority to 
bring another under the same convictions, he pro- 
poses to monopolize a universal principle. Because 
it is universal, it cannot be exclusively appropriated 
by any individual or by any class ; and an effort to 
monopolize it is simply an effort to contradict the 
patent fact of its universality. 

A pre-requisitc therefore for the determination of 
the influence of reverence upon the hum-in mind is, 
that he who enters upon the study of this influence 
shall have a mind divested as far as possible of all 
predilectii>n ; that the faculties which undertake to 
make a thorough examination of the influence of 
awe upon the human mind must be disenthralled of 
awe : that the study must be an objective one. Such 
a study will teach us that reverence, although it may 
affect men in different degrees, affects all men in the 
same manner ; that he who reveres a fetich believes in 
it as sincerely asdocs the Christian believe in the ideals 
which he reveres ; that he who reveres the Ideal pre. 
cepts of conduct set forth in Christian ethics, but does 
not bow to any other dogma of Christian theotosy, 
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may feel the same sense of self-honesty as he who ac- 
cepts literally all Christian traditional teaching. When 
the student sees how varied and heterogeneous is the 
great sum of ideals upon which reverence acts — ^when 
he sees how theology, while demanding reverence 
for all its dicta, exhibits the widest conflict between 
these dicta as enunciated through its various sects 
and its various individual devotees — he is confirmed 
in his conclusion that sincerity and reverence are in- 
sufficient certifiers of truth. And when he appreciates 
the subtle influence which gives specific ideals their 
tenacity in the reverent mind, and invokes hostility 
against all personal persuasion and reason — when he 
sees how reverence disposes the mind to associate 
submission to authority with a sense of duty to resist 
persuasion — he infers the insufficiency of personal 
reason and personal persuasion as counter-influences, 
and thus comes to realize the supreme importance of 
the impersonality of those forces which do really 
reach and affect the feeling of reverence. He looks 
to impersonal Nature for the gradual displacement 
of man's sense of awe for ideals. Here he finds a law 
which determines, regardless of the purposes of either 
theologian or secularist (regardless especially of all 
assumptions of extraneous authority, whether ex- 
erted by one phase of theology or another), that 
secular inquiry is the inseparable condition of the 
progress of knowledge. He finds that, incidental 
to the operation of this law, individual mental 
activity and discipline are acquired, tending to the 
dissipation of the sense which interferes with 
inquiry. 
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The unprecedented extension of inquity into 
Nature's laws during the present century confirms 
the conclusion that the fruits of knowledge stimu- 
late progressive inquiry, and that inquiry so de- 
veloped disciplines the individual mind, enlarges the 
area of reason and the scope of spontaneous 
thought, and thus lessens the power of extraneous 
authority. It also leads to the conclusion that the 
sense of freedom acquired by the individual ex- 
presses itself in mental autonomy, and that, although 
many minds may continue to have prepossessions 
more or less sacred, the multiplying phases of pre- 
possessions develop diverse ideals, which, counter- 
acting each other, render necessary constant appeal 
to the common reason and experience of mankind, 
as the only means by which the relative value of the 
conflicting ideals may be determined. This move- 
ment doca nothing to diminish man's right duty to 
his convictions ; that duty remains the same to one 
who has no reverence for sacred authority as to one 
who is Ntfll over-awed by such authority; but the 
subject-matter upon which conviction acts changes 
through the impulsion of surroundings; and just as 
one is responsive to the influence of these surround- 
ings, he becomes disposed to think for himself, and 
to examine those things which authority' once closed 
against him. lie is thus led toward a recognition 
of the principle that the right of one to his convic- 
tions involves the right of all to their convictions ; 
and this principle makes against all Iheologic au- 
thority, progressively weakening the power of the- 
ology to command convictions ' 
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accord with human reason. In brief, history shows 
that as surroundings differentiate and vary ideals, a 
mental movement takes place which does not accord 
with the underlying purposes of theology. 

In the progress of this movement there arise a 
constantly increasing number of thinker's who reach 
a condition of complete non-reverence for all sacred 
authority. When these come to examine and analyze 
sacred ideals and to test them by fact and experi- 
ence, they realize their blinding influence upon the 
human mind ; they realize how the very idea of ideal 
perfection exhibits the solecism of holding ideals as 
absolute and final truth ; they realize that the very 
necessity for progress in which the human race is 
placed, excludes the idea oT that completion which 
ideal perfection imports ; that the only means we 
have of obtaining any step of this progress is through 
the study of our imperfections, through the effort 
to obtain further knowledge, and that the lai^est 
accord possible among different minds results from 
the subjection of all ideals to the tests of such knowl- 
edge as we have. They see that every effort of the 
human mind to comprehend the meaning of ideal 
perfection exposes the futility of that effort. 

Their examination therefore teaches them that al- 
though reverence may afford the largest scope for the 
cultivation of that dialectic skill which Tennyson 
calls the " tierce and quart of mind," although it may 
cause men to lead devout lives, to render implicit 
obedience to authority; although it may impart a 
degree of ecstasy never vouchsafed to the secular 
inquirer, and afford visions which seem to its posses- 
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SOTS to compensate them for all the ills of life, it 
contradicts tlic profounti principle of intellectual and 
mor.il integrity, and interferes with the progress of 
knowledge and of morals ; it supports that assumption 
of authority which has throughout history treated 
as defiant and perverse all those who antagonized 
its conflicting claims, and it has furnished to the 
world all the conflict and inconsistency which is ex- 
hibited in the sum of the world's religions. From these 
considerations, the secular students conclude that 
reverence is the signal infirmity of the human mind. 
From the thoroughly secular point of view, all 
men stand as manifestations of Nature in the 
centre of an immense multitude of phenomena, 
environed with limitations and imperfections. Just 
.IS they have been impelled by a sense of awe, they 
have sought to reach beyond their mental limits 
for certainties, and have assumed that they found 
these certainties. By idealizing and clothing their 
ideals with the garb of sacredness. they have felt 
that they have overcome the conditions of im- 
perfection which environed them. Out of the pre\-- 
alencc of thi« feeling the a^^umptioas of authority 
arose, and the command was issucil for the wor- 
ship of ideal delineations. Each nation, as it was 
born, assumed power to proclaim through its 
priests the suprcmacj' of its ideals and lo condemn 
the ideals of all other nations. Assyria, Greece, 
Egypt, and Judea, each in turn cunstmctcd its 
theology and commanded unquestioning rcvcreno i 
for its own specific gods and uncompromising h 
for each other's; and this eaf'i '^"^ (lith-i 
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the same in kind as that with which the priests of 
the diflFerent phases of theology to-day command 
reverence for their delineations and condemnation 
for alien delineations. Each religion is divided into 
sects, and each sect claims for itself alone the fulness 
of illuminated wisdom which is superior to all knowl- 
edge, and this claim of each implies a denial of like 
illumination to every other sect ; meanwhile, the 
individual devotee of each sect entertains within 
himself the sublimest confidence that his particular 
ideals, and the individual ideals which accord with 
his, are under the especial direction of divinity, and 
that the Omnipotence which guides them must make 
them at length universal. 

The march of the human mind has been slow, but 
notwithstanding this slowness it is gradually devel- 
oping the appreciation that that impersonal law of 
Nature which conditions knowledge upon the sub- 
jection of ideals to investigation, is uniform and 
universal ; that under the influence of this one law, 
the inventor and the discoverer, the political econ- 
omist and the sociologist, the ideal moralist and the 
sacred idealist, must all alike at length come ; that 
by whatever different degrees these different classes 
exhibit a disposition to recognize or to resist the 
law, such difference does not in the least import any 
variableness in the law itself. If the inventor, the 
discoverer, the economist, and the sociologist submit 
their theories to test more readily than do the ideal 
moralist and the sacred idealist, it is because inven- 
tion, discovery, economy, and sociology more directly 
and immediately depend upon such submission ; and 
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however the ideal moralist and the sacred idealist, 
relying upon the more ethereal quality of their 
theories and impelled by their reverence for those 
theories, may resist submission, they too must finally 
submit. Nothing can be more of a fallacy than to 
suppose that Nature pursues one method in dealing 
with secular theory, and another in dealing with 
reverent theory. The whole movement of her law 
determines that there is one path, and only one, 
which marks the course from ignorance to the high- 
est attainable knoulcdgc, and that this path lies in 
the line of the ultimate subjection of all ideals to 
the tests of progressive knowledge. It is under the 
influence of this law that astrology has been sup- 
planted by astronomy, alchemy by chemistry, the 
old cosmogony by gcolc^y. Under the influence of 
tbe same law, mankind are coming slowly to leam 
that they cannot harmonize antinomies by rcvcr- 
cDcing ideals concerning them ; that they cannot, by 
imagining it as ideal, make justice something other 
than is that justice which is learned through experi- 
ence. As they are slowly borne from ideal contcm* 
plation to a study of what Btirkc has called the 
"ilUhusbandry of injustice," they learn that there is 
injustice, and not justice, in that condemnation for 
opinion's sake which is inseparable from reverence 
for ideals. 

Coincident, and in complete hannony with this 
law, is that other law of \<^turi:. rau.illv 
and equally universal, by ' 
conferred upon mankind r 
influence of which i'l-- 'i« ^ 
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However jealously, then, the reverent idealist m^ 
seek to keep his ideals apart from test by assumii^ 
that there is something like an alter ego^ or some 
extraneous sacred power that may properly limit 
man's inquiry, every acquisition of knowledge result- 
ing from inquiry presses the whole world nearer the 
conviction that worship and adulation are not only 
not the true supports of wisdom, but that they are 
interferences with the acquisition of that degree of 
knowledge which the world is otherwise capable of 
attaining. 

Nothing remains but to sketch briefly the personal 
attitude of the secular student to the theologian. 
This relation is subject to conditions which seem 
to me clear. In the first place, realizing — ^as the 
thorough secularist must — how very small a part 
direct personal disputation plays in the decline of 
reverence in the world, and how very large a part 
forces which are impersonal in their character play 
in effecting this decline, he may refrain from all ag- 
gressive and personal disputation with his fellows. 
As he acknowledges no high-priest of theolog\- with 
power to dictate conclusions, he may recognize that 
he has no warrant for setting up any authority of 
science for such dictation. Nay, he may even meet 
the assumptions of authority with that spirit of non- 
resistance which the theologian preaches but does 
not practise. When, by those who assume to speak 
with authority, his quiet non-reverence is stigmatized 
as aggressive irreverence, his calmness as insensibilitv 
his patience as callousness, his firmness as obduracv 
his honesty as pretence, his independence as defiance * 
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when he is chained with being engaged in a deliber- 
ate effort to destroy the sentiments, to break 
down the sanctions of friendship, of love, and of 
human brotherhood, and to debase the moral stand- 
ards of the world, he may feci that he is not there- 
by justified in making retort in kind, nor even in 
depending upon personal reasoning to allay the 
aggressiveness of his accusers. Harsh and unjust 
as he feels the theologic anathemas to be, he will 
rest hill hope on those slow and impersonal methods 
by which secular surroundings operate upon the 
reverent mind. His non-resistance will not import 
the weakness of surrender, but simply his clearer 
recognition of the impotcncy of wrangling as the 
means for promoting the movement of free thought. 

In the second place, still realizing the potency 
of the impersonal forces, he will find no occasion for 
the organisation of any propaganda, or for the for- 
mation of any party or society or cult, as a means 
of furthering the movement of secularism. 

No consideration, however, touching his immc* 
diatc persona) relation with the theologian need 
forbid the secularist from resolutely pursuing tits 
examination with a view of determining for himself 
and for those of ht8 way of thinking, the propriety 
Of the impropriety of these theologic condemnationii. 
When he is told that secuLinsm but itignalizes the 
decay of the Hentimcntt, he may ask himself whether 
the sentiments may not really have a more ample 
being through a dispassionate examination of ihcir 
phases— through a careful study of their actual be> 
havior— than they can have by holding them 
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revercmce and refusing to examine them — whether, 
indeed, reverence is any more necessary for learn- 
ing the true office of the sentiments than would be 
a worship of the Greek or Roman gods, the means 
of truly appreciating the poetry of Greece or Rome« 
When he is told that without worship for ideals 
friendship must deteriorate, and love fail, he may 
ask himself whether those of his way of thinking 
really exhibit less appreciation of their friends or 
hold their loves less dear, because they cannot rever- 
ence those ideal precepts by which man is com- 
manded to love all mankind alike. When he is told 
that morals must decline as obedience to authority 
which commands reverence for formal creeds declines, 
he may ask himself whether morals can rest upon a 
foundation which has even the least element of im- 
morality in it ; whether any power in the world can 
trespass upon the principle of individual mental 
and moral integrity, and still be a moral power ; 
whether, under the principle of individual mental 
and moral integrity if it is the first duty of every 
man living to be true to his convictions, it is not 
his next highest duty to seek by all means in 
his power to examine the subject-matter of these 
convictions in order that they may be kept in 
accord with the mental and moral progress of the 
race. When he is told that the brotherhood of 
man depends upon reverence for ideals he may 
ask whether this does not presuppose an ideal 
brotherhood very different from any that may 
be realized. In studying the conditions of actual 
brotherhood, he is not forbidden to question the 
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influence of those powers which, whilst they proclaim 
peace and good-will, also proclaim a sword, setting 
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against her mother, making a man's foes they of his 
own household ; of those powers which by command- 
ing reverence (or ideals have arrayed nations against 
nations, and sects against sects, in a way that has 
left a red mark through history. He is not forbid- 
den asking whether that patient inquiry which docs 
not command acquiescence, but asks only consider- 
ation for the results of its labors, does not more com- 
port with the real brotherhood of man than does that 
authority which causes its devotees to condemn all 
those who have not believed that they have not seen, 
which causes each of these devotees to say in terms 
to every man : "You shall believe as I do, or you shall 
not be my brother." When he is told that it is morally 
necessary for all human beings to bow to some 
extraneous authority, he is not forbidden to study 
the character of the authority for which the claims 
is made, and if finding it of a kind that forbids 
examination and commands acquiescence, he is not 
forbidden contrasting it with the qualities of that 
other kind of authority the express purpose of which 
is to guard the individual in the right to his convic- 
tions, which commends him to examination of his 
conviction* as a mcanii of verifying them— that kind 
which, by preventing obstructive influences, furthers 
human liberty and liberty of thought, that kind 
which restricts the Socialist because the Socialist 
seek) to assert his individual license in trespass of the 
common right, that kind which stays ecclesiastical 
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assumption because this assumption interferes with 
individual mental and moral integrity ; that kind of 
authority, in short, which recognizes individual self- 
restraint as the foundation of the largest possible 
human freedom, and concerns itself with the preven- 
tion of all influences that tend to interfere with the 
growth of that self-restraint. 

Besides, the secularist's personal relation with the 
theologian does not forbid him to examine theology 
and secularism in their respective relation to the in- 
trinsic qualities of modesty ; it does not forbid him 
asking whether one who, acknowledging all beyond 
what may be rationally inferred from phenomena to 
be inscrutable, really treats it as inscrutable, who, 
facing the fact of his imperfection, admits the impos- 
sibility of his grasping any truths which lie beyond 
his mental reach, has less grounds for modesty than 
has another who, admitting, as he must, the inscruta- 
bility of the Power which he calls God, contradicts 
his admission by assuming that he is possessed of 
miraculous enlightenment which enables him not 
only to define his inscrutable object of worship, but 
to require reverence from others for his definition. 
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X77 ; inflttence of eccletlutidsm on 
national character, 994 ; the theo- 
logic theory of a seat for, 333 ; the 
reverent devotee's realization of 
the untoward influence upon other 
minds of reverence for authority, 
his unconsciousness of such influ- 
ence upon his own, 334 ; vagueness 
of Protestantism upon the question 
of a seat for sacred authority- 
importance of a clear delineation 
of such seat— the seat of authority 
not possible in both the Church 
and the individual, 338, 339 ; the 
theory of the seat of, in an ecclesi- 
astical body exemplified by the 
Church of Rome, 340 ; the scientific 
theory that the seat of sacred 
authority is in the individual alone, 
340 ; the Protestant theory of the 
seat of, 340, 341 ; the preservation 
of individual mental and moral in- 
tegrity the strongest ground for 
resisting theologlc assumptions, 
348 ; inconsistency of the advanced 
theologian's effort to exert sacred 
authority, 349,350; evolution and 
dissolution of sacred creed— de- 
velopment of ecclesiasticism from 
fetichism— development of secular 
inquiry from ecclesiastical conflict, 
3S9; aggressiveness characteristic 
of all sacred authority, 366. 
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Dt Dwuiom Naturm^ citation from, 
x8, n. 

Detenninism, the dogma of detennin- 
ism or aecessity and the dogma of 
free-will as held in the early Chris- 
dan Church, 353. 

Devil, The, tendency of modem the- 
ology to discard the idea of a per- 
sonal devil, 351. 

Discovery, distinguished from inven- 
tion, 95, 36 ; influence of, upon the 
discoverer and upon theology, 36 ; 
influence of the astronomical dis- 
coveries, 33-38 ; progress of, re- 
tarded by theological persecution, 
35; early influence of, confined to the 
higher thought, 37 ; relative influ- 
ence of discovery and invention, 
38« 39; progressive influence of, 
upon the decline of theology, 363. 

Diversity of human faculty, universal- 
ity of the law of, contrasted with 
the limited operation of the law of 
heredity, 66-69 ; relation of Nature 
and theology to, 70 ; importance of, 
to progressive civilization, 71, 73 ; 
incongruity of, with theory of one 
faith, 73 ; the impersonal operation 
of the law of, 73 ; mental diversity 
the cause of the assertion of the 
right of individual interpretation, 

73- 
Dogma, the liberal theologians* view 

of traditional dogma, 117, 118 ; indi- 
vidual self-sacrifice no proof of 
verity of, 333 ; see Authority. 



Boclesiasticism, retarding effect of, 
upon the minds of the masses, X3 ; 
characteristics of, analogous to 
those of militancy— growth of men- 
tal individuality among the masses 
impossible under ecclesiastical dom- 
ination, 47, 78 ; see The Church. 

Egyptology, see Archaeology. 



Electricity, former belief in eiiper- 
natural origin of— a more general 
knowledge of Its laws learned after 
Its application to industrial uses, 
38, n. ; electricity no longer gen- 
erally regarded supentitioualy, 109 
and n. 

Emerson, R. W., dted, 1x4, 331. 

Endowment, Natural, see Intellectual 
Faculty. 

Environment, influence of, upon the 
individual's views, a; eee Sur- 
roundings. 

Erigena, his early heretical utterance, 
18, n. 

Ethics, the theologic and scientific the- 
ories of, distinguished, xto-xtS ; the 
theologic theory of, statical, the 
scientiflc theory of, progressive, 
X7X, X73 ; contrast of the theologic 
with the scientiflc method of gau- 
ging conduct, X73-X75 ; the individ- 
ual's IntenUon and accord with 
creed the theologian's midn gauge 
of conduct, X75; the theological 
method of estimating conduct illus- 
trated, 176 ; influence of reverence 
upon the theologic mind in dealing 
with, X79, x8o; Sermon on the Mount, 
X8X-X84 ; influence of ideals in un- 
dermining morals, 190; ethics not 
statical, xqx, 193 ; difference be- 
tween the theologic and the scien- 
tific estimate of the emotion of 
love, X97 ; the natural difference 
between men disregarded by theo- 
logians, X98 ; the family relation!, 
x99-aox ; inapplicability of the Golden 
Rule to actual life, 303-304 ; the 
secular estimate of justice, 305 ; the 
spirit of the theologic precepte, 
ao6; the difference between the 
theologic theory and practice 
concerning moral precepts, 908; 
the spiritual vagueness of theology 
contrasted with the definiteness of 
science, 309 ; application of moral 
precepts to practice necessary, 309, 
3 10 ; vagueness a pretext for neg- 
lecting efforts to practise precepts, 
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dItcoTOTtet wHk kb tkaoloffy— 
treatment of, by tk« InquWtion— 
his nbminioo, dcroUoo, and pea- 
*«ce,j3, 34. 

Geolos^y, theologic conikmneHon of, 
98 ; Influence of teerhtnga oC in 
leaeening a belief in Uie creation of 
tlM world by fiat« loj, 134. 

Gibbon, effect of hie Declim ^nd 
Fmll 0/ tJU R^tmMm Em^irt (i6lh 
Chapter) upon tcepdcal thinking, 
19; cited, a68. 

H 

Haailton, Sir wniiam, cited, 131, n. 

Heredity, limited nature of law of, con- 
trasted with the onirertality of the 
law of diTeraity, 66-69. 

Heresy, early appeantoce of, Erigena 
cited, 18, n. 

Hnme*s Esmy on ikt MirmcUt^ effect 
of, upon sceptical thinking, 19. 

I 

Idealism, ideals only shades of indirid- 
usl feelinf^, unified conclusion con« 
cernlng them impossible under 
mental freedom, 55,56; influence 
of. In undermininfi^ morals, 190 ; the 
decline of idealism and ecclesiasti- 
cism coincident \^ ith the growth of 
industrialism and secularism, 996, 
997 : transition from, to realism, 
individual meniul autonomy and 
inquiry into natural law promotive 
of this transition, gradual diminu- 
tion of reverence resulting from 
the transition, 3^0; ultimate result 
of movement from, to realism, 361 ; 
slow decline of reverence exhibited 
in history. 3^>2 : the issue between 
reverence and non-reverence one 
between authority and freedom, 
between knowledge of natural law 
and ipnorancc of It, between real- 
i«im and idealism -a challenge in- 
volved in the movement of sacred 
idealism which cannot cease so ' 
long as reverence for ideals re- 
•nains, 36a, 363 ; personality and ' 
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ideaUsm, 364, 365 : 
characteristic of all 
ity* 3^ : relatioa of, to tke hnAa- 
kood of mait, fts distiDgwsked fraa 
tke relatioii of sccalMiiB to adi 
brotherkood, 37«, 379. 

for, a ceafitte 
of religion, 165. 

Dhimlnati, Tke, and Mjatica. i8B.a 

Imagioatioo, the limits of ks ascW- 
neas,59. 

Immediau Coaacienoe, Ji^^>ff^^ d, 
87, 88 : iUastration of, by Sl PtaTi 
conduct, 89, 90 aod a. ; fiajis ef B 
verifying power, 9s ; the rlxtm of 
sincerity of belief, 9^ 93 a*l 1: « 
public man of Intenae iMMtete 
conscience a dangerous posacsBoa 
to a nation— the condact of PkO? 
II. of Spain and Charies L of K:^ 
land, examplea of the pcmcsoes 
effects of a narroiir cooscieaoe. 
9*, n. ; immediate conscience '^ 
source of individual aenae of ver- 
ily, but no warrant of objcctJre 
▼erily,94. 

Immortality, relation of aciesce to tk 
dogma of, 140 ; the idea of, aoc 
prominent in ancient rcUgioos-thi 
denial of, in the Old Tcstamect-s 
belief in, not common amocq^ tk 
Hebrews prior to the coming of 
Jesus, 318, 319 and n. ; the Assyrits 
and the Babylonian view of, t>. ; 
the Hindoo view of, -ii • the tsJ- 
mortalily of the soul as doj^n*. v^ 

Impersonal, the impersonal phase ot 
movement as it affects ethtc5. :oi- 
194 ; impersonality of natural law 
?44 : Impersonal Tribunal con<>i- 
ing of the body of secular knowl- 
edge, its growing strength, its 
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better comprehension of natural 
law, X09 and n. ; the imperK>nality 
of natural law, 244 ; the law which 
conditions Icnowledge upon chal- 
lenge of all ideals universal, 374, 
375 ; see Nature ; see Diversity ; 
see Parcimony or Parsimony. 

Lodce, John, cited, 324. 

Longing, failure of, to verify creed 
exhibited in variety and conflict of 
products of, 305: the growing in- 
definiteness of theologic longing, 
306. 

Luther, Martin, attitude of, towards 
the Reformation— his narrow con- 
struction of the individual right to 
interpret Scriptures, 130 ; obedience 
to command held by him as supe- 
rior to moral conduct— view of, that 
faith alone is necessary to salvation, 
3*4,0. 

M 

Mansel, Dean, cited— his definition of 
Absolute Being — reasoning of, 
upon the Absolute— his treatment 
of the attributes of divinity, 337-241. 

Martineau, James, his distinction of 
the provinces of science and the- 
ology — individual relation of, to 
theology, 333 ; argument of, on 
causation, 334, 335; his view of 
authority in religion, 336 and n. 

Masses, The, the effect of polemical- 
sceptical discussion in maldng the 
mass of believers more submissive 
to Church authority, 12 ; relation 
of the metaphysician and of the 
theologian to, 61, 62 ; their modes of 
thought as influenced by scientific 
surroundings, 107 ; mental move- 
ment of, due to individual observa- 
tion of phenomena rather than to 
polemical discussion, zo8 ; the 
masses not familiar with meta- 
physical processes, their tests of 
scientific theories through daily 
experience, 107, 108. 

Mediate Conscience defined, 87, 88. 

Mental Diversity ; see Diversity. 



Metaphysics, the meliphysiciia*s esti- 
mate of the industrial classes, 3, 4 ; 
influence of metaphysical philos- 
ophy upon the common mind mis- 
estimated, 6 ; authoritative attitude 
of, toward the masses— metsi^ysi- 
cal processes of thought nncompre- 
hended by the common mind, 7; 
metaphysics repressive of the com- 
mon mind, 8; the study of, not 
alluring to the masses, xx ; the 
metaphysical philosopher's indif- 
ference to the popubtf aadienoe, 
his contempt for phyrical phfloeo- 
phy, XI ; the quality of, in the ii|^ 
of the behavior of metaph3rsicians 
towards each other— influence of 
modem phjrsical science upon, 50; 
multitude of schools of, and ten- 
dency of, towards divition, due to 
the operation of the law of mental 
diversity, 52 ; the question of the 
usefulness of pure metaphysics, 
59; the conflict between meta- 
physicians resulting from freedom 
of thought, 60. 

Militancy, characteristics of, analogous 
to those of ecdesiasticism, 47, 48 ; 
influence of militancy and ecdesias- 
ticism upon thought, 78 ; militancy 
and ecclesiasticism as distinguished 
from industrialism and secularism, 

78. 

Mill, James, dted, 58, n. 

Mill, John Stuart, cited, 74, n ; s38-a39, 
n. ; 24X, 243. 

Mind, progressive influence of sur- 
roundings upon, Z28 ; influence of 
secular study upon, 152 ; the slow 
march of the human mind due to 
reverence for ideals instilled in 
childhood, 374; see Diversity of 
Human Faculty. 

Morals, see Ethics. 

Morley, John, dted, 138, n. 

Mystics, The, and Illuminati, X77, n. 

N 

Nature, manifestations of, learned by 
the masses mainly through ph3rsical 
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Protefltontism, relation of, to the prin- 
ciple of private judgment, 399 ; the 
Protestant dread of Romish suprem- 
acy unfounded, 301 ; the Protestant 
theory of authority, 340, 341 ; see 
Reformation. 



ReaHam, see Idealism. 

Reasoning, to be affected by, not a 
matter of choice, a ; insufficiency of 
dialectic reasoning for the industrial 
man, xo, 11 ; estimate of, by the 
metaphysician and the industrial 
woricer, x8 ; insufficiency of wran- 
gling to affect Church power, 90, 
81 ; the theologic mode of, from the 
human form, and from the human 
emotions, 036, 337. 

Reformation, The, necessarily encour- 
aged resort to private judgment- 
indirect influence of, on theology 
and on secular thought, 13 ; largest 
significance of, misinterpreted by 
Protestant and Romanist alike, 
999 ; estimate of, by the Romanist, 
Protestant, and secular student, 
respectively, 399, 300 ; its greatest 
consequence the opportunity it gave 
to free secular inquiry, 300, 30X ; 
see Protestantism. 

Relative Truth, see Absolute Truth; 
see Authority. 

Religion, meaning of, 146, 147 ; its in- 
variable implication of reverence 
for the supersensual, 147 ; views of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer as to its continuance, 
and an examination of the grounds 
for these views, 147-149, X55 ; grad- 
ual subsidence of, indicated by the 
lessening of reverence through sec- 
tarian divisions, X48, 149 ; the past 
existence of, no warrant for its 
future continuance, 150 ; the claims 
of, to be measured by their har- 
mony or inharmony with secular 
knowledge— constant modification 
of, entailed by the progressive 



natnre of knowledge, 150 ; rdlgfcm 
irreooDdlable with ■ c tence, 154, 157 ; 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's soggestloa 
of the dependence of the vitality of, 
upon complete ignorance of the 
Ultimate Cause, 158-159 ; the exist* 
enoe of, dependent upon reverence 
for ignorance, 165; theology and 
religion substantially convertible 
terms, creed essential to each, 3361 
337 and n. 

Renouf, P. Le Page, cited, 3x3, n.; 315, 
3x7 and n. 

Reverence, the feeling of, obatmctive 
to full appreciation of natural law 
— the Parsee fire-worshipper — 
analogy between the case of the 
Oriental fire-worshippers and the 
modem theologians, 357, ssS; Dr. 
Arnold's views of, 351, n. ; slow 
decline of, exhibited in history, 36a ; 
the issue between reverence and 
non-reverence one between author- 
ity and freedom, between knowl- 
edge of natural law and ignorance 
of it, between idealism and realism 
—a challenge involved in the 
movement of sacred idealism which 
cannot cease so long as reverence 
for ideals remains, 363, 363 ; fidelity 
to one's convictions a universal 
duty — because universal, not to 
be exclusively appropriated by any 
individual or sect— necessity for 
objective examination of, 369; the 
sum of ideals in the world upon 
which reverence acts varied and 
heterogeneous, sincerity and rever- 
ence therefore insufficient certifiers 
of truth— supreme importance of 
impersonal influence touchhig the 
feeling of, 370; the natural law 
affecting reverence operates irre- 
spective of the purpose of theolo- 
gian or of secularist, 370; mental 
freedom expresses itself in mental 
autonomy and individual self- 
restraint, as this freedom enlarges 
it discourasres reverence, 371 ; con- 
stantly increasing number of think- 
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modendoo of opinion regarding all 
matters of supenensual faith due to 
science, 166 ; growth of the power of, 
as a support for relative truth, and 
the decline of the power of theology 
as a support for authority, 169 ; the 
prorince of, distinguished from that 
of theolc^y, 334-336 ; the issue 
between science and theolc^y stated, 
336, 337 ; the impossibility of drcum- 
scribing the province of, as related to 
theology— the thinking induced by, 
different from that induced by the- 
o^osy* 34^ 343 ; s«e Ethics. 
Secolarism, characteristics of, analo- 
gous to those of Industrialism, 47, 
48 ; its denial of theol<^^*s right to 
authoritative dictaUon of opinion, 
14s; the secular student's better 
capacity for knowing justice be- 
tween man and man, 333, 234 ; the 
secular student able to draw ra- 
tional inferences from Nature's 
manifestations, 345 ; important in- 
fluence upon the mind of secular 
study, 353, 353 ; its progressive and 
conservative phases considered, 
the different standard of certainty 
characteristic of each, 355; the 
relative value of the secular and 
the reverent senses of certainty— 
the difficulties of introspective 
study of the reverent sense of cer- 
ti^ty, 356 ; the indirect effect of 
secular knowledge upon religious 
prepossession, 357, 358 ; the actors 
in the movement classified, and 
their characteristics discussed, 363- 
373 ; the ignorant and the supersti- 
tious moved only sh masse^ 363 ; the 
industrial woricers, the newspaper 
and the novel their main literature, 
influence of their occupation in 
creating indifference to sacred au- 
thority, 364, 365; the students of 
Industry, their superficial thinking 
and wild theories, 365-368; the 
mirstical class, 368 ; the polemical 
sceptics, not efficient coadjutors of 
Bcieoce, 370; the exegetical schol- 



ars tad llbenl theologiant, their 
actiTity and dirersified opinioiHt, 
870, •7X ; the diaciplet of adTanoed 
science, 371 ; p rogres ri ve and re- 
tarding influences within each claaa 
discussed, 373-379 ; the exegetical 
scholars and liberal theologians as 
Illustrating the movement within 
dass— the influence of the modem 
sdencea in inducing the critical 
biblical student's Initial stndy, his 
progr essi ve but involuntary loss of 
reverence, the contest In his mind 
been the natural and the taper- 
natural, his reliance on his qtiritnal 
sense for the support of Us remain- 
ing faith— the Inadequacy of saored 
intuition for the support of taper- 
sensual truth Infen^ by science 
from the mental movement of the 
exegetical scholars and liberal theo- 
logians, 374, 375; the unintended 
results of the exegetical scholar's 
studies, the exegetical scholar more 
of a result than a cause In the 
movement, exegetlcs as a solvent 
of theology, 376, 377 ; the progress 
ive character of secular Influence, 
379 ; exaggerated estimate of a 
class's importance by its memben, 
880; the progress of a dass as 
a whole due to the preponderance 
of the progressive forces, a8x ; the 
position of the liberal theologians 
due to their recognition of natural 
law, and the position of the narrow 
theologians due to thehr reverence 
for the supersensual, sSx; the move- 
ment as It exhibits the predond- 
nance or the suppression of reason, 
the tendency to Inquire or to re- 
vere, 383 ; the standards of morals 
accompansring secularism — secu- 
larism distinguished from early 
scepticism, the relation of each to 
morals, 384, 385 ; influence of, in 
modifying the tone of eodeslasti- 
cism, 391 ; relation of, to morals 
not appreciated by the modem 
theologians, 397; the influence of 
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uds the mMMS, 69; ooerdon and 
■ophjurinrkm the theologic means 
for aecarini^ uniformity of belief, 
6a ; the sacred nature of theolofnr*8 
premises, 63 ; agreement concerning 
extinct theologlea, variation of 
opinion respecting those existing, 
6s, 66 ; theoIogy*s loss of authoiita- 
tlTe sanction through the Tariecy of 
conTictions concerning conclusions 
from which it famishes no appeal, 
77 ; the relative power of theology 
and science to test the value of a 
sopramental sense, 79, 80 ; the dif- 
ferent employment of the imagina- 
tion by theology and science, 8a ; 
the theologian as an illustration of 
the operation of the law of the two 
consciences, 97 ; the force of sden* 
tific surroundings in certifying the 
superior value of relative to spirit- 
usl or absolute truth — the theolo- 
gian's reluctance at parting with 
portions of revelation due to the 
nature of theology, 97; the incon- 
sistency of the advanced theolo- 
gian's attitude toward his less 
advanced brethren, 98, 99; the 
mental inharmony of the advanced 
theologian, the antagonism be- 
tween his sacred sense and the 
teachings of science, loa ; his pro- 
fessional character a hindrance to 
the theologian's scientific progress, 
103, X04 ; the change of tone of, 
and the variety of thought in, due 
to science, na ; attitude of the the- 
ologian to, and influence of science 
upon, XZ9 ; the liberal and the con- 
servative theologians, 1x5, xz6; the 
dilemma and inconsistency of the 
advanced theologian's position, 
zz6; advanced theology encour- 
aged by variety of quiet thought in 
discussion brought about by sci- 
ence — free thought stimulated by 
the decline of the theory of ever- 
lasting perdition— attitude toward 
scienoeof the ultra-conservativcand 
the liberal theologians— the polemi- 



cal sceptics' attitnde towaxda— the 
M'V mifi p •^«|Af|rf> f T timaf fr trf the- 
ologiea— the search of truth for 
truth's sake, iis, 1x3 ; the sacred 
sense a hindrance to the search for 
objecttre truth, 115 ; the libenl and 
the con s erv a tive theologiant dis- 
tingnished, 115, n. ; the faidefintte- 
ness of the remaining huger ftdth 
of the advanced theologian, 117; 
the dogmas rejected and those re- 
tained by the advanced theologfan, 
1Z7-119; the inadequacy of the 
sacred sense illustrated in the 
movement of the advanced theolo- 
gians, lao ; the attitude of s cience 
and that of theology toward belief 
contrasted, zai, zaa ; the relation of 
the advanced theologian's progresi 
to progressive science, za3, 124; 
ignorsnce and enlightenment the 
respective conditions of the theolo- 
gian's conservatism or advance- 
ment, ia4, xas ; the advanced theo<. 
logian's philosophy in contemplat- 
ing his past progress, xa6; the 
analogy of the advanced theolo- 
gian's progress to that of those 
beyond him unperceived by him, 
the lessened intensity of his faith 
and his changed attitude to the 
student of science, za7 ; the com- 
pulsory nature of the advanced 
theologian's progressive move- 
ment, xa8 ; theology's loss the gain 
of science, 133 ; the influence of 
relative truth upon the advanced 
theologian's remaining finith, 135; 
the contest between theology and 
science as to the merits of sacred 
truth contrasted vrith relative truth, 
i3<^ 137 • the theologian's difficulty 
in searching truth for truth's sake, 
the incongruity of his idea of an 
Omnipotent Power, 138 ; the con- 
stant decline of theology's power 
to retard the further progress of 
Icnowledge, z68, X69 ; the growing 
power of science to fumhdi relative 
truth, 269 ; intensity of faith a bar 
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ered, 341 ; sel£-€OiitnMlictio& of the 
• theologic theory of, 343, 344 ; the 

inherent insufficiency of theologic 

interpretations of causation, 345; 

theology's innumcnble conflicting 

delineations of, 347. 
Ultfanate Power, see Power Ultimate. 
Ultimate Truth, see Truth. 
Unity of Faith, see Faith. 



Verbal Reasoning, a | orcr-rated as a 
factor for inducing the msttei to 
thought, 106 ; see Aigument ; aee 
Impersonal Influence. 

Voltaire, the greater influence of his 
writings due to his wit and satire, 

»9. 
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